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All Conditions Back the Will to Win 


On the threshold of the fifth month of our 
participation in the war, as well as of the 
fourth year of the great struggle itself, it has 
seemed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a 
brief survey of what has been accomplished 
thus far should stimulate our patriotism and 
strengthen our will to win. Most of us are too 
prone to magnify the errors and delays which 
seem to be inseparable from the entry of a 
peaceful democracy into the greatest war of 
history, and to minimize the things which 
have actually been accomplished. As a cor- 
rective we need to take a good square look 
at what has been done since April 6, 1917, on 
which day a state of war between the United 
States and Germany was declared to exist. 

The survey certainly affords no real ground 
for pessimism on the part of Americans, and 
the kaiser and his adherents will be able to 
glean but little comfort from the record. 
Nevertheless, we must not minimize the tre- 
mendous tasks ahead, far less the insistent need 
of speed in all of our preparations, especially in 
the construction of ships and airplanes, at 
present the most important two points in our 
national strategy. If the work of preparation 
along any line seems a little slow it should be 
kept in mind that a right start means a vic- 
torious finish, and lives saved in the process. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that 
we entered this war under conditions of un- 
paralleled complexity and difficulty, viewed 
from the diplomatic, military or naval stand- 
point. This is not a combat where, as in every 
ther war in our history, we fight single 
handed against a solitary antagonist; on the 
contrary, we were forced into the conflict when. 
it was well toward the end of its third year 
and with more than a score of nations already 
in active or nominal participation. In short, 
we inherit a ready-made war, appalling in its 
extent and bewildering in its complex inter- 

relations. That this makes necessary the clos- 
est coérdination of our operations with those 
of our allies is self evident. A solid founda- 
tion for this codperation has been laid by the 
conferences which our Government has had 
with the high commissions that Great Britain, 
l'rance, Italy, Russia and some of the smaller 
countries have sent to us, and the reciprocal 
commissions sent by the United States to our 
principal allies. 

Wars are not won by armies and navies 
alone, but to a great degree by the financial 
forces that a nation can marshal. Hence what 

this country has already accomplished along 
financial lines is of great importance. We have 
placed at the disposal of our allies credits ag- 
gregating billions of dollars, enabling them to 
secure the supplies essential for prosecuting 
the war. The fact that the first issue of the 
Liberty Loan, amounting to $2,000,000,000, was 
oversubscribed by a billion dollars, and the 
even more significant fact that there were over 
four million individual subscribers, need no 
comment. The American Red Cross asked for 


$100,000,000, which amount was immediately 
oversubscribed. The National Committee of 


the Y. M. C. A. made an appeal for $3,000,000 
for its army work, but the public did not stop 
with that amount and up to this time $5,000,000 
has been given for this most worthy cause. 

Military preparations have reached a stage 
that marks a new epoch in our national life. 
The regular army and the national guard have 
both been recruited to practically full war 
strength, approximately 725,000 men, by 
voluntary enlistments. The navy and the 
marine corps have also been recruited to full 
war strength, entirely by volunteers. Most 
important of all are the registration and se- 
lective draft which now call to the colors a 
new national army of 687,000 men. This great 
undertaking is approaching the first stage of 
completion with almost no untoward incidents, 
evidencing the splendid spirit and morale of 
the young men of the country. It was an in- 
spiring sight when Chicago’s contingent of the 
selected men, to the number of nearly 8,000, 
last Saturday marched thru the streets of the 
city in a great parade arranged in their honor, 
headed by 4,000 student officers who have been 
undergoing intensive training at Fort Sheridan 
for the last three months to fit them for com- 
missions in the new army. Participation in 
the parade was purely voluntary and _ prac- 
tically unanimous. Similar parades have taken 
place in many other cities of the country. 

Training quarters for the new national army, 
as well as for the national guard, in the form 
of huge cantonments, each a city housing 30,- 
000 to 40,000 men, are being rapidly made ready 
for occupancy. The vastness of this under- 
taking is readily appreciated by readers of the 
LUMBERMAN who have kept in touch with its 
progress. To furnish officers for the new 
forces 40,000 carefully selected men have been 
undergoing intensive training for the last 
three months, and a second contingent will 
soon enter the training camps. 

Somewhere between 35,000 and 50,000 regu- 
lars, the pick of the army, have been safely 
transported to France and are now being 
trained in trench fighting preparatory to tak- 
ing their places in the front line, as well as to 
act as instructors for subsequent contingents 
that are to be sent across as fast as vessels are 
available. Engineering, medical, forestry and 
aviation units have been on the other side for 
some time and are rendering valuable service. 
Great supply bases, connected with the ports 
of disembarkation hy an American built rail- 
way system, have been constructed under the 
direction of General Pershing and his staff, 
so that all supplies necessary for the main- 
tenance of a great army can be readily trans- 
ported from the ships to the supply depots. 

Our navy is effectively cooperating in com- 
batting the submarine menace, as well as con- 
voying our transports and helping keep the 
ocean lanes open for commerce as far as pos- 
sible. The building of new destroyers is being 
rushed at the various navy yards. 

The construction of ships with which to 
nullify the attempted submarine blockade is 
now progressing very satisfactorily. Not only 


are all ship yards taxed to the utmost by the 
construction of ships now on the ways, but 
new yards are established every week, enor- 
mously expanding the country’s facilities for 
turning out ocean tonnage. All ships of more 
than 2,500 tons being built for private owners 
have been commandeered by the Government. 

No part of the war program promises greater 
results than does the determination of this 
Government immediately to build airplanes by 
the thousands, and to train men to fly them. 
This work, both of construction and training, 
is well under way, on a steadily increasing 
scale. An initial appropriation of $640,000,000 
for aviation has been made by Congress and 
additional funds will be provided as needed. 
Aviation camps have been established both 
here and in France. Expert British, French 
and Italian airmen are in this country to advise 
and instruct. It is conceded that the side that 
secures and retains the supremacy of the air 
will speedily win the war, and the United 
States intends that it shall be our side. 

Any record, however brief, of the important 
developments along the line of national defense 
since a state of war was declared would be in- 
complete without mention of the great services 
that have been, and are being, rendered by the 
Advisory Commission of the National Council 
of Defense. This commission, as is generally 
known, is composed of some of the foremost 
business men, transportation experts, scien- 
tists and engineers of the country, all of whom 
are freely giving their time and services to 
the nation. The movements for conservation 
of food and for wisely directed economy, in 
order to insure sufficient supplies for ourselves 
and our allies, are producing excellent results. 
Of far reaching importance also is the embargo 
which the President recently. placed upon the 
exportation of foodstuffs and certain other 
commodities except under special licenses that 
are granted only after investigation of each in- 
dividual application, thus preventing supplies 
reaching the enemy thru a neutral country. 
Under the law the President has the power to 
forbid the export of any commodity whenever 
he deems that the public safety so requires. 
He has thus far placed an embargo on but com- 
paratively few items, but these include all food- 
stuffs as well as any materials that might be 
used in the manufacture of munitions. 

From the foregoing necessarily incomplete 
résumé, covering only the more important de- 
velopments in the last four months, it will be 
seen that very notable progress has been made. 
Moreover, now that much of the foundation 
work has been done things will move more 
rapidly. If we must fight, every patriotic citi- 
zen wishes to see America prepared to bring 
her full strength to bear as speedily as possible, 
as it seems apparent that only thus will the 
stalemate be broken and the way prepared for 
a just and righteous peace. Therefore it is 
the manifest duty of every loyal American 
to aid the Government in every possible way 
and thus hasten the ending of the war and the 
ushering in of a better day. 
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Technical Education of Lumbermen 
Should Be Continued During the War 


The fact that the war in Europe is a war of engineers 
and of the product of engineers is being borne home to the 
American public with greater force each day. Engineers 
of all kinds were in never so great demand as they are 
today, both in and out of the United States army. Per- 
haps an idea of the magnitude of the activities of the 
United States army engineers in France may best be 
gleaned from the following extract from an official com- 
munication : 

“<The value of railroad materials and rolling stock 
alone, now being purchased to provide in advance for the 
needs of the American army, is about five times that of 
all purchases made annually in this country for the Pan- 
ama Canal during the last four or five years.’’ 

The demand for engineers for war activities has served 
to emphasize the important position they occupy in the 
lumber industry. In fact, the lumber industry is get- 
ting to be more and more an engineering business with 
each passing year and rapid progress is being made in 
that direction. 

One of the largest engineering problems that confront 
the American army in France is to secure the lumber 
for building wharfs and piers and the terminals to be 
required by our army. This lumber will be furnished 
from French forests by the forest engineers of the United 
States army, known in this country in civil life as plain 
lumbermen or foresters. Only one regiment of these 
has so far been raised, but others will be. Besides this, 
great numbers of lumbermen will enter the different 
armies and particularly the young fellows who are just 
starting out in the business and who in many cases have 
had technical education. Immediately after the war 
there will be the greatest demand in history for lumber 
and the call for and need of what may be termed lumber 
engineers will be far greater than ever before. To pro- 
vide for this demand wherever possible the forest schools 


should be continued and young men who give promise of 
special ability in this line should make every effort to 
remain in school unless especially fitted for other and 
more necessary work. This is exactly the attitude taken 
by the Government, for a recent official communication 
says: ‘‘The successful prosecution of the war depends 
in large degree upon the services of scientific and tech- 
nical experts. It is of the utmost importance that the 
supply of men who have had advanced technical training 
should not be cut off more than is necessary. In view 
of this fact, the War Department believes that students 
in technical schools and colleges who are within the age 
limits of the selective draft should be treated in the same 
manner as the workers in the industries which are de- 
voted to the manufacture of war materials.’’ 

During the war the lumbermen should not forget the 
part that technical men are playing in the lumber indus- 
try and no project should be unnecessarily abandoned 
that looks toward the furnishing of more men of this 
needed class. The stress of war should not be allowed to 
do away with the excellent beginnings made in many 
schools to produce technical lumbermen. 





Lumber Exports May Come Under Gov- 


ernment Control 


The export embargo, which has already been announced, 
effective against all the world except Canada, has not 
affected lumber and the only other forest products in- 
eluded have been hardwood ashes, resin, and turpentine. 
There have been, however, announcements in the daily 
press that the embargo list would be extended to a few 
additional articles and that lumber would be one of the 
added items. 

‘‘Lumber’’ is, however, a very inclusive heading and 
it is extremely unlikely that the embargo will be extended 
to cover the general lumber list instead of being spe- 
cifically confined to those articles of which the United 
States and its allies have the most pressing need. It 
would be entirely in line to include shipbuilding materials 
and airplane stock as obviously the most important items 
for an embargo list. There are other items of the prod- 
ucts of our sawmills that will suggest themselves. 

On the other hand, there are many other lumber items 
needed in neutral countries of which there is an ample 
supply in our own land and no apparent reason suggests 
itself for cutting off our exports at this time. The ex- 
port council has, however, shown careful discrimination 
in the list of embargoed items already announced and 
also undoubtedly will when it comes to considering the 
question of lumber embargoes. 


End of Pork in Rivers and Harbor Im- 


provement Appropriations 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome 
with interest the news that the conference report on the 
Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Bill, which has been 
adopted by both Senate and House, contains a provision 
creating a waterways commission, charged with the duty 
of codrdinating all the waterway resources of the nation 
and working out plans for the development of waterways, 
not alone for purposes of navigation but for ‘‘every use- 
ful purpose. ’’ 

This, of course, is merely a beginning, but it is at 
least a step in the right direction in securing the reform 
for which advocates of waterway improvements have been 
working for years. Instead of the log rolling appropria- 
tion for local projects having no relation to each other 
or to any national plan, the problem of waterway develop- 
ment and improvement and river control may now have 
some attention from a comprehensive national viewpoint. 

It is to be hoped that a strong commision may be ap- 
pointed upon this subject and that it will do its work 
thoroly and bring in a report recommending a clean pro- 
gram in this important field. More than a start has 
been made in this country in increasing our agricultural 
lands thru the reclamation of the arid lands of the West. 
Equally inviting prospects are offered, however, in the 
reclamation of swamp lands which often can be reclaimed 
at less expense than is involved in extensive irrigation 
projects; and such lands are often much more convenient 
to consuming markets for the crops which their fertile 
soils would produce if relieved from an uncontrolled 
excessive moisture. 

This problem has very little direct connection with the 
lumber industry, altho forestry, of course, is greatly 
relieved of the problem of flood control. Many southern 
lumber sections, however, have suffered from periodical 
floods, which would be largely prevented if our waterway 
problem were once attacked in a scientific way. 

The narrow view has hitherto prevailed in the relation 
of our national Government to the waterways of the 
country that its interest must be limited in navigable 
waters and in the improvement of navigation. While the 





promotion of waterway transportation is, of course, to 
some extent important, both to increase transportation 
facilities and to have a competitive influence upon land 
freight rates, the relation of the subject to agriculture 
is a much more important one, and particularly at the 
present time. Our national water powers will also be 
included in the scope of the new commission’s investi- 
gation. 


Hats Off to Larry Lumberjacks, C. E.! 


At last the professional status of the lumberjack has 
been defined. He is an engineer. The First Illinois En- 
gineers of the national guard consist of two battalions of 
three companies each, the first battalion being a trench 
and pontoon building battalion and the second a heavy 
bridge and explosive battalion. There are 200 trades 
represented in the First Engineers and, among other de- 
tails of its organization, it sent a captain and sergeant 
to the northern Michigan woods to bring back a seore or 
so of lumberjacks to add to the diversified abilities of 
the organization. These lumberjacks will be employed 
for tree cutting, but will also be used in bridge building 
when there are no enemy forests to attack. 
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One Conservation Measure That Is 
Being Delayed 


The proposed daylight saving plan, whereby the time 
standard is to be advanced an hour during the summer 
months, so that the business day would begin an hour 
earlier in the morning and close an hour earlier, has been 
agitated for a number of years, and this plan has for 
some time been in operation by governmental action in a 
number of European countries. It has derived additional 
importance from the situation produced by the war, be- 
cause of the conservation of human energy and particu- 
larly of artificial lighting cost that is involved in it. It 
is stated that in England alone the saving in the lighting 
bill amounts in effect to 260,000 tons of coal annually, 
and in dollars the saving in England is estimated at 
$12,000,000, and in France at $10,000,000 annually. 

The extra hour added to the evening has also been 
largely used by workmen for the raising of gardens, which 
has added to the food supply. 

A bill for this purpose passed the United States Senate 
on June 27; by it all timepieces would be advanced 
one hour, beginning the last Sunday in April and con- 
tinuing until the last Sunday in September. 

It is not likely that this bill will be given consideration 
by the House before the December session, inasmuch as 
it is not on the present war program to which the House 
is limiting its activities at this extra session. It is quite 
likely, however, that it will become a law as soon as it can 
drift thru the shoals of the slow moving congressional 
stream of legislation, altho it is rather unfortunate that 
the President did not see fit to include this important 
measure of conservation in his war program. The Can- 
adian Parliament is now considering a similar bill, while 
Newfoundland adopted such a measure, effective on June 
10. There have also been some local movements in this 
direction. Such provisions are in force in Springfield, 
Mass., Akron, Ohio, and Saginaw, Mich. 

It is, of course, quite possible for the individual busi- 
ness firm that wishes to do so to adopt this plan for itself 
by individual action, altho this doubtless would have some 
inconveniences, such as waiting for an additional hour 
in the morning before the mail is delivered. The setting 
of the clock ahead an hour by national action auto- 
matically moves up all activities in the same degree, with 
no disturbance of the synchronized interrelations of dif- 
ferent units of industrial society. 

The advantages of this accrue to the employee no less 
than to the employer; especially during the hot months, 
the early morning hours following sunrise are the most 
efficient of the day. To give an added hour to work at 
that time, and to knock off an hour earlier in the late 
afternoon when energy lags and the hands of the clock 
crawl slowly, should be very acceptable to all except 
those who have formed the late rising habit, and that is a 
habit that is easily broken. 





One Kind of Lumber That Is Going 
Sky-High 


The question of lumber for airplane manufacture is very 
prominently to the fore in this country at the present time. 
There is nothing constructed of wood in which the re- 
quirements are more trying than an airplane. The design 
and materials must stand up under any emergency, altho 
the requirements of the design necessitate the cutting 
down of the factors of safety very materially. The walls 
and beams of a building may be five times as strong as the 
load they are calculated for, but the wings of an airplane 
can not be because of weight limits. 

This feature of airplane designing therefore calls for 
the one kind of wood that best answers the purpose, and 
that one kind of wood has hitherto been considered to be 
spruce. Both eastern spruce and the Sitka spruce of the 
Pacific coast are used, altho chief attention is being 
turned to the Pacific coast because of the larger quantities 
of high grade clear stock there available. 

Only about 7 to 15 percent of the spruce cut, however, 
is of suitable quality for airplane manufacture, and the 
statement is a somewhat staggering one that of this high 
quality of spruce the manufacturer of airplanes consid- 
ers that one thousand feet is necessary for each machine, 
altho the amount as entered into its construction would 
measure in board measure only about two hundred feet. 
The program for building 20,000 airplanes, therefore, 
would call for 20,000,000 feet of this high grade spruce 
lumber, on which the lowest contract price is at the pres- 
ent time $105 a thousand for Government use. This is of 
course not an extremely large lumber bill for a machine 
that, completed, will be worth anywhere from $5,000 to 
$20,000, but these facts would appear to suggest that the 
standardization of sizes in airplane manufacture and 
standardized methods of sawing out the material ought 
to be able to accomplish some conservation of this import- 
ant and none too plentiful material. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is investigating the 
suitability of some other woods for airplane manufacture 
and it is quite likely that there are other woods that 
would be equally serviceable. Spruce is a light wood, the 
Sitka spruce weighing about twenty-seven pounds per 
cubic foot, while the eastern spruce is rated at about 
twenty-five pounds. It is also.a fairly strong wood in 
proportion to its weight, altho in this respect the figures 
of the Forest Products Laboratory list incense cedar, 
western red cedar, white fir, amabilis fir, western hemlock 


and. redwood as stronger in proportion to their weight. 
Redwood is the strongest wood in proportion to weight 
among the soft woods that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory has so far discovered and only black locust exceeds it 
in the hardwood list. It weighs twenty-six pounds to the 
foot, in lightness closely comparing with the spruces, but 
differs from them materially in being rated as a brittle 
wood, whereas the spruces are very elastic. Inasmuch as 
the stress on an airplane wing under the trying evolu- 
tions that war airplanes often indulge in is in effect an 
impact stress, the quality of elasticity is a very important 
one. Indeed, it would seem to a lay observer as tho this 
quality of elasticity should be provided for in some way 
in the design of an airplane wing. The wing and tail 
feathers of a bird are designed to stand up well under air 
pressure, but nevertheless these feather tips will yield 
before too strong a pressure and thus relieve the stress. 
In the same way a tree resists a gale by bending before it; 
but the air surface of airplane wings is rigidly guyed, and 
instead of yielding when the strain becomes too great and 
springing back into place again they collapse. 

It is probable that building of airplanes on a large 
scale will result in further standardization and conserva- 
tion of material which wil] relieve the drain upon our 
supplies of suitable available timber. It is also quite 
probable that other woods will be substituted to some 
extent as expert investigation demonstrates their fitness 
for this trying requirement. 





Status of Union Labor Under Federal 
Anti-Trust Laws 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court which 
is reported upon pages 48 and 49 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an important one, and in some 
respects is disappointing as regards the majority opinion 
of the court. It will ke noted that this majority opinion 
appears carefully to evade any expression of opinion as 
to whether the facts made out in the case show a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act, while the dissenting opinion is 
very positive upon this point. Justice Holmes, who 
wrote the opinion, appears also to ke of the opinion that 
the language of the Clayton law in relation to labor 
unions ‘‘establishes a policy inconsistent with the grant- 
ing’’ of the injunction asked for, a point that is thoroly 
discussed by the dissenting opinion. 

Justice Holmes in the majority opinion also uses the 
following remarkable language: 

Certainly the conduct complained of has no tendency to 
produce a monopoly of manufacture or building, since the 
more successful it is the more competitors are introduced 
into the trade. 

It would be very interesting to have the learned judge 
amplify this opinion in more detail, as otherwise there 
can be no clear conception of the argument upon which he 
bases it. It is of course true that if the policies of union 
labor are successful in shutting out non-union manufac- 
ture and if, thereby, certain of these manufacturers are 
led to unionize their shops, they at once enter into the 
closed shop situation as additional competitors. But cer- 
tainly anyone who is familiar with the establishment of 
closed shop conditions in various trades in any local 
community, however metropolitan in character, is familiar 
with the fact that usually the cost to the consumer is 
enhanced. The Federal Government has recently accom- 
plished the laudable act of indicting certain electrical 
contractors in Chicago for having entered into precisely 
just such an arrangement with unions of workmen. 

Before passing upon the majority opinion it should be 
said that it merely denies the right of private remedy 
by injunction, leaving in full foree remedy by criminal 
or civil suit by State or national authorities, and pri- 
vate suit for treble damages; and leaves undefined the 
special privileges given labor unions by the Clayton Act. 

The dissenting opinion is so clearly written that the 
principles it enunciates do not require additional expla- 
nation, altho to emphasize the main points may be useful. 

The first contention is that because the Sherman law 
specifically provides for the institution of suits on be- 
half of the State or the Federal Government for remedy 
by injunction or otherwise it does not follow that the pri- 
vate right of injunction is thereby denied; furthermore, 
if the law were to be so construed, its operation would be 
to deprive the individual of a remedy to which he was 
entitled before the passage of the act. 

Another important feature of the dissenting opinion 
is its discussion of the effects of the language in the Clay- 
ton law referring to labor unions, agricultural organiza- 
tions ete. It is claimed that the language of the law 
merely means that such organizations are not to be as- 
sumed per se to be violators of the law, but the law does 


_ not give them any license to perform any unlawful acts 


of any sort; meaning thereby, of course, acts that were 
unlawful prior to the passage of that law. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the majority of the 
court could not see its way clear to support these princi- 
ples announced by the strong majority, but the history of 
that court during recent years has been a history of 
progress, and the time may not be far distant when these 
principles will prevail in the majority opinion of the 
court in some other case whose issues are less complicated 
than that which is here decided. In any event, recent in- 


dictments directed at precisely this principle of union 
labor organizations indicate clearly that they are no 
longer safe in following these methods, even tho private 
persons have not the remedy of injunction against them. 









Business Profits Grow Thru Well Direct- 
ed Vision 


Thought, that invisible dynamic force that is the basis 
of all action intelligently brought to bear on the dis- 
tribution and sale of lumber within the last few years, 
has already disproved the time honored theory that lum- 
ber must of necessity be restricted to distribution within 
certain prescribed limits contiguous to its production. 
True, improved transportation facilities have augmented 
distribution, but the mere ability to supply did not neces- 
sarily mean profitable business and producers found that 
unless the traffic could be made to bear a profit the manu- 
facturer was little better off than when his sales were 
confined to restricted territory. Thus it was that the 
thinkers who were wont to find a solution for the variable 
unsatisfactory prices of lumber found conditions at the 
outset of their activities. To those who have kept pace 
with the progress made thru the intelligent use of modern 
advertising it must be apparent that the maximum pos- 
sibilities open to the lumber merchandiser leave much yet 
to be acquired. 


From a layman who had acquired some knowledge re- 
garding the value of certain woods for specific uses thru 
the attractive advertising of this wood in magazines that 
reached his reading table comes the question ‘‘ Why isn’t 
some dealer in my town able to supply this wood?’’ 

And there appears the missing link in many an other- 
wise successful merchandising campaign. This layman 
required only a few hundred feet, but it was not a ques- 
tion of price, for he was ‘‘sold’’ on this particular wood 
and for the use he had in mind would have been satisfied 
had he been able to get it at even twice the price this 
wood sells for ordinarily. Here a good profit was lost 
for the dealer as well as for the manufacturer—and, worse 
still, a convert to wood was disappointed. 


A man grows only in proportion to his vision, and 
the dealers in this town perhaps had never had it brought 
to their attention that this particular lumber might be 
made almost invaluable in the eyes of a builder thru the 
right sort of educational advertising, they looked upon 
it only as increasing their investment should they add it 
to their stock, with no thought of the larger margin of 
profit it might bring them when sold for specific pur- 
poses. - Maybe even some of those who are contributing 
to the general advertising of this wood also lack in vision 
when prices are concerned and are not ‘‘sold up’’ on their 
own product, but are content to accept market quotations 
of other lumber as a guide for their own prices. 


Certainly for ordinary purposes the price of lumber is 
governed largely by what other lumber equally suited to 
the work can be bought for, and there is always the 
lumber (just lumber) that is found closer to home with 
which the more distant product can not compete. But 
these are not the sales that offer the bigger profits. 

That there are yet wonderfully profitable virgin fields 
open to the thinking lumber sales manager—or man of 
vision—who would step out of the beaten paths of trade 
is uo wild dream, but there must not be any missing links 
such as the dealer who figures all lumber by the prices—or 
margin of profit—obtainable for ‘‘ just lumber.’’ 

The dealer, too, must have vision—your particular 
brand, if he is to help you increase your sales. 





National Need for Additional Storage 
Space 


A report of the storage committee of the Council of 
National Defense recently published by the: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America takes up, 
under a number of headings, the importance of pro- 
viding additional storage facilities in order to supple- 
ment our transportation activities and to lessen the delay 
incident to the use of freight cars for storage purposes. 
This need, of course, exists at terminal points where de- 
lays may occur in trans-shipment, but the report also 
emphasizes the importance of local storage facilities, 
widely distributed over the country, to take care of com- 
modities while they are awaiting cars for transportation. 


Altho this report does not consider storage of crops or 
other food products, this need is one pertaining to the 
farm as well as to the factory. Inasmuch as a great deal 
of this storage space that is required at the present time 
is beyond the ordinary requirements of normal periods it 
may be considered as of a more or less temporary char- 
acter. A great deal of this storage may, however, be 
provided in buildings that will be permanently useful for 
this purpose, or that may later be converted to other uses. 

In this period of lessened building activity this par- 
ticular requirement for additional building space is an 
important one to the lumbermen of the country, and they 
doubtless have considerable opportunity, in many sec- 
tions, to emphasize this need and to stimulate the build- 
ing of additional capacity in this direction. The wise 
lumber merchant who is located so as to be affected by 
the present relaxation in ordinary building activities will 
do well to consider what he ean do to promote this special 
demand for lumber. 





Exporters of resin and turpentine who desire an 
Italian market may get in touch with an Italian who 
desires such supplies by writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. @., regarding 
foreign trade opportunity No. 25090. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


APPLEWOOD WANTED 


Will you please inform me where I can find a market for 
apple butts ?—Inquiry No. 68. 


{The above inquiry comes from Illinois. Applewood 
has long been a favored wood for the manufacture of the 
wooden handles of handsaws and all the large saw manu- 
facturers maintain considerable stocks of applewood, 
which is slowly and thoroly air seasoned before being 
manufactured. This wood is also now being used to a 
considerable extent for the manufacture of wooden smok- 
ers’ pipes, replacing the briar wood whose import has been 
seriously diminished by the European war. The publica- 
tion of this inquiry for a market will probably bring re- 
sponses from dealers who can use this material.—EbITor. ] 





A DISPUTED POINT IN A LUMBER SALE 


A orders from B 50,000 feet of lumber, which order is ac- 
cepted by B. A car shortage comes on. Prices advance. A 
is in a hurry for part of the order. B asks A for permission 
to increase one item and decrease another, the increased quan- 
tity to be at the original price and to be in lieu of furnish- 
ing the decreased amount, all of which A agrees to. B ships 
A 50,000 feet of lumber. A now demands the filling of the 
order as originally given and writes B: 

Your argument in allowing you to substitute was sim- 
ply at your request, as in that event you would be able 
to ship within a very short time. We were simply dis- 
gusted with your service and allowed you the privilege 
but did not think you would use same as such a flimsy 
pretext of avoiding completing the contract. 

A refuses to furnish any more lumber. Is he justified ?— 
Inquiry No. 53. 

[The above appears to be a case in which a contract 
for the purchase of lumber was subsequently modified 
by agreement between the parties for the substitution 
of a given quantity of one item in lieu of a given quan- 
tity of a somewhat different item, the purchaser agreeing 
to this substitution and the consideration to him being 
the representation that shipment could thereby be made 
more promptly. 

The only question in the above statement of the case 
would appear to be, therefore: was this consideration ful- 
filled? If so, the supplementary agreement appears to 
be valid and should stand as an amendment to the orig- 
inal contract of sale-—EpIrTor. } 





COMMERCIAL USES OF TEXAN RED OAK 

We should like to have some information regarding the mar- 
kets for spotted oak, or the Texas red oak (Quercus terana). 
If possible, we would like to have the names of some con- 
cerns in this region who handle this material either in the 
log or in rough sawn lumber. We shall appreciate any in- 
formation you can give us in regard to this matter.— INQUIRY 
No. 61. 

[This inquiry comes from Tennessee. This oak is so 
named because thirty years ago botanists supposed that it 
was largely confined to Texas, but it is now known that 
it is widely represented in sixteen southern States, and 
there are some who believe that the total quantity of 
standing timber exceeds that of the northern red oak. 

In the market Texan oak is distinguished, if at all, 
from northern red oak by being called southern red oak. 
It is quite as valuable a wood and there is no real reason 
for distinguishing commercially between the northern and 
southern species. Texas oak, or ‘‘spotted oak,’’ as it is 
often called from the spotted appearance which the bark 
often assumes, in its better qualities shows especially fine 
quartered figures and is largely used for fine interior 
store, bank and office fixtures. 

There are as many handlers of Texas oak in the South 
as there are handlers of red oak and it would be impossible 
to give a complete list. Any of the hardwood dealers in 
Memphis, Nashville or Chattanooga may well be addressed 
upon the subject of a market for this excellent wood.— 
EDITOR. ] 





THE V-RAIL ON SAWMILL CARRIAGES 
Have you any figures showing to what extent the V-rail is 
used on the outside of carriages in band mills and to what 
extent it is used on the saw side of the carriages? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages accruing from its use on 
the respective sides? Any information on these questions 
would be gratefully received.—Inquiry No. 66. 


[This question was referred to D. Clint Prescott, the 
veteran builder of sawmill machinery, and inspired a very 
interesting little lecture from him upon this interesting 
mechanical point. : 

Mr. Prescott stated that the V-rail is uniformly placed 
upon the farther or rear side of the carriage for various 
reasons, which he explained in detail. This rail is a guide 
rail intended to insure the movement of the carriage in 
the straight line which is of course necessary for the true 
sawing of the lumber. Its second function is to keep the 
carriage upon the truck, inasmuch as the rail next to the 
saw is a plain, flat rail on which flat, unflanged wheels run. 
The V-flanges for the wheels are, of course, in close con- 
tact with the slides of the rail and this contact is not a 
true rolling contact, since obviously those parts of the 
wheel that are at varying distances from the center must 
move at varying rates of speed with relation to the center 
of the wheel. This, therefore, is one reason for placing 
the V-rail at the rear inasmuch as the weight of the log 
is chiefly carried by the rail upon the front side of the 
carriage. A flat rail being provided here, the contact is 
a true rolling contact, thus lessening friction. Usually 
the wheels upon this side are also given an easy fit in their 
bearings, which further lessens friction. 

The sliding friction upon the V-track would be much 
greater if the V-rail were carried upward to a sharp point 
or angle. Instéad, the upper surface is truncated or cut 
off to a level surface and the wheels that run upon this 
track are carefully fitted, so that while their V-flanges 
fit fairly closely the major portion of the weight is car- 
ried upon the flat top of the rail. 

In addition to the V-flanges, which are at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, these wheels carry vertical flanges 


that project slightly down the vertical sides of the rail 
below the V. The purpose of this design is to prevent the 
carriage being jarred or jolted off the track in the loading 
of logs upon it. 

As another consideration: if the V-rail were at the 
front of the carriage the lifting portion of the steam 
‘‘nigger’’ in turning logs upon the carriage would tend 
to lift this side of the carriage off the V-rail and thus 
derail it. With the V-rail at the back, however, the front 
side wheels upon the flat tratk may be raised in this way, 
but the rear side of the carriage is not so directly affected 
and derailment will not occur.—EprrTor. | 





SPECIAL ASH AND HICKORY STOCK OFFERED 


I am informed that propeller blades for airplanes are to be 
made of the best quality of ash, split from straight grain 
timber. I am in position to supply ash from several sections 
in Mississippi and Louisiana; also can supply automobile 
spokes split from best quality of white hickory. Could you 
refer me to some manufacturer or dealer that I could sell 
this material to? By so doing you would confer a great favor. 
—Inquiry No. 55. 


[Good hickory for automobile and wood artillery 
wheels is always in demand and there undoubtedly will 
be a great demand for airplane stock. The address of the 


inquirer will be supplied to interested parties upon appli- 
cation.—EDITOoR. | 





WANT LATHES FOR WOOD AND IRON 


As a subscriber, I should be glad to receive from you any 
information which will enable me to purchase intelligently a 
simple woodworking lathe. I want something which will 
take material up to about 50 inches. I would also appre- 
ciate it if you would advise me where such a lathe can be 
secured, fitted for turning iron. I have looked thru recent 
numbers of your weekly, but do not find just exactly what 
I want.—Inquiry No. 67. 

[The above inquiry comes from the director of a State 
forestry school. Woodworking lathes of the simpler form 
consist of head stock and tail stock and also two rest sock- 
ets*and two rests, supplied by the manufacturer, and a 
wooden bed, which is usually supplied by the purchaser. 
The capacity of the lathe which the inquirer refers to is 
probably in length. This would be determined by the 
length of the wooden bed that is supplied. The capacity 
of the lathe in diameter is, of course, determined by the 
size; that is, by the height from bed to center—of the 
head stock and tail stock. The bed usually consists of 
two carefully squared and trued timbers of appropriate 
size, bolted together at the ends with spacing blocks 
between to hold these two members of the bed the proper 
distance apart, thus providing a groove into which shoul- 
ders on the bottom of the head stock and tail stock fit. 
The head stock is usually stationary upon the bed, while 
the foot stock may be moved nearer or farther away and 
firmly fastened by a clamping device. 

In wood turning, hand tools are usually employed. 
Metal can be turned with hand tools only to a limited 
extent and metal working lathes usually have a side rest 
for the carrying of tools, which are firmly clamped in 
a tool holder, the rest being provided with two slides at 
right angles, fitted with screw motion, by which the tool 
may be moved to and from the work, or lengthwise along 
it. In turning of regular spiral work of any sort, such as 
screws, however, the motion of the tool along the work 
must have a certain relation to the revolution of the 
lathe and in what are termed ‘‘screw cutting lathes’’ 
the tool rest and tool are moved along the bed by a screw 
feed actuated from the head stock thru a train of gears 
and with interchangeable gears that afford a considerable 
range of feed changes for the cutting of different spiral 
forms. As a matter of fact, most metal working lathes 
have power feeds of this sort, whether used in screw 
cutting or for ordinary turning. 

While the plain hand lathe is widely used in wood 
turning and an expert workman can follow very closely 
a pattern of any sort by the eye, the rapid production of 





Necessity for Steel Conservation Will 
Favor Wood in Car Building 


The problem of conserving our steel supply for naval 
and military uses is one that strikes in a good many di- 
rections. The American Metal Market in a recent issue 
called attention to the fact that the ordinary all-steel 
car requires wide-plates such as are needed for ship- 
building, and the manufacture of this type of cars will 
therefore be interfered with. The construction, how- 
ever, of wooden cars with steel underframes calls only 
for narrow plates that are not adaptable to shipbuilding 
purposes, and it is probable that existing conditions will 
favor the practically exclusive construction of this type 
of cars as long as such conditions continue. 

There is another interesting point in this connection 
to which sufficient attention has not been paid. The 
theoretical efficiency of the steel freight car depends 
considerably upon giving it continued protection from 
the elements. Steel corrodes very rapidly in air laden 
with coal smoke, and bridges and other permanent struc- 
tures are usually quite carefully protected by painting 
when necessary. Even the most casual observation of 
the steel freight cars noted in riding over almost 
any of the American _roads indicates that in actual prac- 
tice they do not receive the necessary care in this direc- 
tion to preserve them, and in many eases they present a 
very dilapidated and rust-eaten appearance, which con- 


trasts very unfavorably with the appearance of wooden ° 


ears even tho the painting of the latter has been neg- 
lected. It would be very interesting to know what pro- 
portion of the bad order cars in the country at the pres- 
ent time are steel cars as compared with those that have 
a wooden top structure. 


duplicate patterns is most economically effected by a 
lathe fitted with a knife ground to the form of the desired 
pattern. In what is known as the ‘‘ back knife lathe’’ a 
framework stands behind the block which is to be turned, 
carrying a knife set at a heavy vertical angle so that it 
begins cutting at one end of the work and progresses 
toward the other end as the knife descends, completing 
the finished turned product from the square blank in a 
single descent of the knife. 

There are many other forms of automatic or semi- 
automatic woodworking lathes, some being equipped with 
automatic hopper feed and devices for“ discharging the 
finished piece and resetting in the lathe another blank. 

The inquirer has been supplied with the addresses of 
manufacturers of both wood and metal working lathes of 
the simpler forms.—EpIrTor. | 





NOMINAL SIZES OF DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 

We would like rules covering Coast standard of sixes. 
Can you give us association standard dimension of 2x8 
dressed Washington fir thickness and width after dressing? 
We ordered a car of fir 3x8 dressed and it came to us 214x7, 
which we claim is not up to standard and which we could not 
dispose of to our customer. If you have any rules governing 
same, please send us a copy and we will remit check.—In- 
quiry No, 72. 

[The usual allowance in measurement for dressed tim- 
bers is 4 inch off for each dressed surface. In Douglas 
fir, however, the rule is % inch off the finished size, 
whether the dressing is on two or four faces. In the 
‘*Structural Timber Handbook’’ of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association the nominal size of 3x8, when sur- 
faced one side and edge or surfaced four sides, is given 
as 21%4x7% inches. Appareitly, the timbers delivered 
under this order were of scant width, unless of course 
they were of special edge working—Epiror. | 


WANTS NAMES OF WHITEWOOD VENEER 
MANUFACTURERS 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has referred us to you for information regarding white- 
wood veneer manufacturers. Kindly advise at your earliest 
convenience the names of some of the manufacturers and 
greatly oblige.—INQuiry No. 71. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s list of veneer manu- 
facturers does not indicate the character of the woods 
used. This inquiry, therefore, has been referred to H. 8. 
Young, secretary of the National Veneer & Panel Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind., who will un- 
doubtedly be glad to supply a list in this line. Any manu- 
facturers of whitewood veneers who wish to correspond 
with the inquirer will also be given the address upon 
application.—Epi1Tor. | 





MANUFACTURERS OF SODA FOR DIPPING 
LUMBER 

Can you refer me to producers of soda for soda dipping ?— 
Inquiry No. 82. 

[Both carbonate and bicarbonate of soda are used for 
this purpose and the Forest Products Laboratory is, of 
late, recommending sodium fluoride. The inquirer has 
been supplied with a list of manufacturers of all three 
soda salts.—Ebrror. } 


PACIFIC COAST LABOR SITUATION 


The matter of labor efficiency is about the same with you 
as with us. One of the lumbermen here told me last week 
that his payroll this year for men at his mill, producing the 
same amount of lumber as last year, was just double what it 
was last year, due to the increased wages and the need of 
more men to do the same amount of work. 

We personally have advanced our wages twice this season 
on most of our men, and we thought that when we started up 
after the Fourth we would probably get away without any 
further increases, but Mr. Palmer has been up here for a 
couple of days looking after some men and talking with a 
good many of the old men on the river. He personally knows 
a large share of the loggers and has talked with a good many 
of them. He says that we have got to figure on an increase 
of from 25 cents to 50 cents a day all the way down the line 
when we start up today. 

We have already had some shots at it. Our locomotive 
engineer hit us for a raise from $4 to $4.75, which we gave 
him. Our head rigging man, who is a good man and one we 
want to keep, came in and said that he was offered $5. We 
were paying him $4.25. He preferred to go back to work for 
us and we met the raise—paid him what he asked. There 
are other cases of the same nature. Hook tenders are get- 
ting from $6 to $8. We have been paying our hook tender 
$6.75. He will be in after the Fourth and will probably want 
more money, especially when he knows that our head rigger 
gets $5. Seven dollars is good hook tender wages and is 
about as much as most of them are paying, altho Palmer 
said that two of the hook tenders that he knew had been 
hired to go out at $8 per day. 

In addition to the increased wages we face a shortage. 
There were none too many men as it was, but they are in 
here for men for southern Oregon, eastern Oregon, eastern 
Washington and Idaho, and even California. We can’t get 
much chance to “pick.” You don’t pick; you take—when 
you can. One thing that may help us is the fact that lots 
of the old timers who have gone out of the country may come 
back in here when they hear the wages that are in force. 

[The above is a portion of a letter from an Oregon lum- 
berman to his brother lumber manufacturer which has 
failen into the hands of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
this much of it is quoted because of the graphic view that 
it presents of the labor situation on the Pacific coast 
even prior to the time of the recent strike disturbances 
there. It is much in line with what has happened in other 
parts of the country: Southern sawmills have had to bid 
against the demands of labor and the high prices paid in 
wooden shipbuilding and in many other lines. The prob- 
lem of labor is already a serious one and will attract even 
more attention as more men are called to the colors, and is 
a very potent reason for the advancing cost of lumber.— 
EpiTor. | 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There has been a distinct improvement in business 
sentiment in the last fortnight. Confidence is returning 
to the average business man in a way that is most re- 
assuring. Necessarily, the shifting of such a large volume 
of credit as that involved in the $2,000,000,000 Liberty 
Loan has eaused some dislocation of funds and has 
clouded the vision of bankers and business men for a 
time, but this is readjusting itself. In the first few weeks 
of our participation in the war the East received the bulk 
of war orders from this Government and the allied coun- 
tries of Europe. The location near the seaboard, the 
more favorable, labor conditions, and the fact that the 
eastern manufacturers have been engaged, to a greater 
extent, in the manufacture of war supplies than the West 
gave the East a distinct advantage in bidding for new 
contracts. 

This meant that a large volume of the proceeds of the 
Liberty Loan has been transferred to the East for dis- 
bursement and naturally the West reflected the movement 
of funds to the eastward. As time passed, the problem of 
delivery and other elements developed in the letting of 
Government contracts, and western concerns began to 
figure in this business. At the present time there is a 
strong demand at the banks for money and credit. These 
concerns that have taken Government contracts are look- 
ing to the banks to finance their plant extensions and 
operations, pending deliveries to the Government. To 
some extent, the Government itself is financing these 
operations, but the bulk of it must be done thru the 
banks, and at a time when crop requirements are mani- 
festing themselves and when further Government financ- 
ing is pending. Necessarily, this means a rather firm 
money market, but it also forecasts a period of industrial 
activity and of business prosperity. 

Very probably the period of abnormal profits in certain 
lines of business has passed. Where profits are large the 
Government will step in and take a considerable part of 
the excess to finance its war operations. People generally 
are beginning to see the fairness of this plan, because it 
is the use of the Government’s credit that is contributing 
so much to the accumulation of these excess profits, and 
it is better that a levy be made upon those profits than 
upon the accumulated capital of former years. In other 
words, the endeavor is to meet the expenditures of this 
war, as far as possible, out of present profits rather than 
the savings of the past. 

Another feature that has contributed to a better busi- 
ness sentiment is the dispelling of the idea that this 
country is confronted with a famine. People who think 
have never regarded famine talk seriously, and looked 
upon it as an effort to impress upon the popular mind 
the need of economy in the use of food supplies, in order 
that our surplus may be increased so that we may furnish 
to our allies the things that they need and of which there 
is a shortage abroad. The increase of a billion bushels, 


or 20 percent, in the food crops over last year is reassur- 
ing. This may be due, to a considerable extent, to the 
stimulus of high prices and to nature. With efficient 
Government control over food distribution, the harvest 
may afford us adequate sustenance for our military forces 
and our allies and at least check the cost of living at home 
in its upward tendency. 

Reverting to our financial condition, there is a reassur- 
ance that is not yet fully appreciated by the business 
world that we have the banking machinery to handle 
almost any ordinary situation that may arise out of the 
war. Ideas will be changed before the war is over. 
France, today, is in a serious financial condition. It is 
becoming obvious to close observers that she can not long 
continue to arrange credits in this country, based on col- 
lateral. The time is coming when she must extend open 
credits with her business men just-as the manufacturer or 
merchant obtains credit in this country from those from 
whom he purchases supplies. The unsecured credit, if 
properly handled, will save France from serious embar- 
rassment. She must have our coal and the supplies that 
we manufacture. 

Our Government, thru the Treasury, is lending money 
to France without security, and it is essential that some 
means be devised for the handling of those purchases 
that are not properly Government supplies. England is 
doing this for France thru her business element and 
America is now in a similar position to that of Great 
Britain so far as this war and our relation to the French 
republic are concerned. 

Few people realize the full import of the increased 
financial power which the Federal Reserve banks have 
given this country thru the mobilization of gold, author- 
ized in the recent amendment. It is true that there is a 
possibility that the Federal Reserve, if misused, may result 
in serious inflation, but it is inconceivable that such can 
take place. A year ago the loanable credit of the Federal 
Reserve banks was $455,200,000; today it is approxi- 
mately $1,880,000,000. A year ago the loanable credits 
of the New York banks alone totaled $577,700,000; today 
they aggregate $655,300,000. This illustrates the tremen- 
dous increase in loanable credit thru the mobilization of 
gold in the Federal Reserve banks, but it does not indi- 
eate fully the amount of loanable credit in our banking 
system, as only the New York banks are included in this 
list. The fact that the Federal Reserve system of the 
country, however, has increased its volume of loanable 
credit three-fold is some indication of the strength of our 
banking position. It is a reassurance against a money 
stringency. 

Necessarily, the people of this country must gradually 
become accustomed to new business methods and banking 
conditions. As has already been pointed out, the time is 
not far distant when the old open book credit system in 
this country will be supplanted by the trade acceptance. 


This process of change will come gradually, in all proba- 
bility, as necessarily all banking developments must come 
so as not to disturb the public mind. The more liquid 
our banks, and the more they employ their funds in paper 
that is immediately available at the Federal Reserve for 
rediscount, the greater the assurance against any strin- 
gent monetary conditions. 

It will be recalled that about the middle of July New 
York experienced a money flurry that astounded western 
bankers at the time. This grew out of the Government 
financing and unsettled market conditions temporarily. 
The explanation for this development in the call money 
market in New York, when rates rose to 10 percent, is 
simple. In the first place, some of the New York banks 
that have always prided themselves upon this ability to 
pass thru all kinds of financial storm without seeking 
assistance from other credit institutions adhered strictly 
to that policy. Others showed a prejudice against bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve bank thru rediscount. 
But there was another important factor that is vouched 
for by a financial writer in close touch with the New York 
banking situation. There was too little of the paper 
held by the New York banks that could be pledged at the 
Federal Reserve Bank or accepted by it for rediscount. 
In the first place, the Federal Reserve Bank does not lend 
on maturities exceeding ninety days. American mer- 
chants, as a rule, make their promissory notes to mature 
in four to six months, in order to obtain the most favora- 
ble terms of credit. Hence the bank portfolios frequently 
hold a considerable volume of paper that is not available 
for rediscount. 

The remarkable feature of the developments that have 
taken place thus far, since our entrance into the war, is 
the progress to date. So enormous is the task of pre 
paring this country for war that we are apt to allow our 
vision to be clouded by our inability to do everything at 
once, and thus lose sight of the progress that we are 
actually making. That we have made mistakes is to be 
expected, and we will make more before the war is over, 
but these are inconsequential when measured by the ac- 
complishments. If it were possible to make an accurate 
comparison between the developments in the last four 
months in this country with those of the first year of 
Great Britain’s participation in the European war the 
result would be surprising. We have the benefit of Great 
Britain’s experience and the results of her mistakes to 
help us, yet Great Britain was the greatest banking and 
credit nation of the world. This is stated, not to reflect 
in any way upon our ally, but to stimulate the thought 
that we should minimize, rather than magnify, the short- 
comings, and earnestly codperate in the effort to win the 
war. Individual efforts along the lines of individual 
enterprise will accomplish wonders. Constructive criti- 
cism is valuable, but criticism that has no purpose other 
than to find fault is a detriment. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Government engineers are removing from the Mississippi 
near Jacksonville, Tenn., the wrecks of about twenty gun- 
boats and transports sunk there during the Civil War, which 
for over fifty years have obstructed navigation at low water. 

Industrial Workers of the World at Aberdeen, S. D., de- 
mand $1 an hour and a 6-hour day for harvest work. 

Thirty-five organizations of traveling salesmen, represent- 
ing 600,000, have pledged themselves to observe one wheat- 
less and meatless day each week. 

Continued decrease in the profits of express companies is 
shown by report, just issued, covering April. Operating in- 
come for all companies was only $460,950, a decrease of over 
60 percent from April, 1916. 

Illinois may seize and operate all coal mines within the 
State during the war unless operators radically reduce prices. 
Another solution under consideration is for sixteen mid- 
western States to unite in asking Congress to legislate for 
Federal control. 

Apache Indians are reported on warpath in Sierra Anchas 
Mountains, 50 miles northwest of Globe, Ariz. The largest 
two asbestos mines in the district are closed as a result, 
many of the Indians being employed therein. Forest fires 
have been started and attempts made to burn mine buildings. 
The I. W. W. are accused of inciting the trouble. 

Secretary Hester, of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
estimates this year’s cotton crop at $1,412,860,035, as against 
$958,200,000 a year ago. Prices are the highest in forty- 
seven years. 

Boston hotels, restaurants and clubs will save 50,000 
barrels of flour by serving only corn or rye bread for one 
week. 

The Dupont Powder Co. is preparing to enter the coal tar 
dye industry on a very large scale. 

B. W. Snow, well known crop authority of Chicago, says 
one of the largest grain yields in the nation’s history is now 
assured. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Ex-President Taft in Chicago said that in case of Germany 
winning the war she would demand Canada, the Monroe doc- 
trine would become a scrap of paper, and crushing indemni- 
ties would bankrupt her opponents for generations. The 
cost of drafting the first national army, from registration to 
enrollment, is stated by Secretary Baker to be $8,660,500. 
The United States has made a new loan to Belgium of 
$2,500,000, this being in addition to the credit of $45,000,000 
under which she is being advanced $7,500,000 a month. 
Hight naval gunners were lost when the American tank 
steamer Motano was sunk by a torpedo. Sixteen of the crew 
also lost their lives. A device for fighting submarines has 
been placed at the disposal of the Government by Paul Francis 
Schlick, a Yale graduate and a nephew of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg. Chicago men selected for the new army, 
numbering about 8,000, participated in a great parade in their 
honor. Other cities are holding similar parades. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has commandeered all mer- 
chant vessels of more than 2,500 tons under construction 
in American shipyards.———The United States has advanced 
Italy a further credit of $10,000,000. The new army will 























be called out in increments of 100,000 each instead of the 
whole 687,000 at once. Men urgently needed for harvest work 


will not be called for the first increment. The United 
States Signal Corps has been assigned the duty of making 
moving pictures of the war for permanent Government rec- 
ords. The Navy Department has ordered construction of 
an airplane factory at the League Island navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, to cost about $1,000,000, with annual capacity of 
about 1,000 small planes. According to statement of Pro- 
vost Marshal Crowder, the United States now has actually 
under arms, exclusive of the navy and the marine corps, 
725,000 men, of whom 419,834 men and 13,093 officers are in 
the federalized national guard. 


Russia’s great needs’ are railroad equipment, especially 
locomotives, and money, rather than men, according to Boris 
A. Bakhmetieff, Russian ambassador to this country, who 
last week visited Chicago at the head of the Russian Com- 
mission. He states that the recent cabinet upheaval is with- 
out special significance, and that Russia will continue to be 
an important factor in the war. Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, 
foreign secretary of Germany and author of the note intended 
to incite Mexico and Japan to war against the United States, 
has been succeeded by Dr. von Kuehlmann, said to be opposed 
to junkerism and ruthless submarine warfare. Gen. Mae- 
ovisky, who commanded the corps which headed the recent 
Russian retreat, has been sentenced by a court martial to be 
shot. Elihu Root, head of the American commission to 
Russia, which has just returned to this country, says that the 
new Russia is sound at the core and will fight to the finish. 
On Aug. 6 the French pierced the lines of the German 
crown prince at three places on the Champagne front. A Ger- 
man attack on the Verdun sector was repulsed with heavy 
loss. That China will certainly enter the war on the side 
of the Allies within a very few days is indicated by late 
authentic reports. 


























Washington 


Director Baker of the Mint says that the output of frac- 
tional currency now being coined is five to eight times larger 
than in recent years. Largest demand is for quarters and 
dimes. The burden which the Congressional franking privi- 
lege imposes upon the mails was disclosed in a House com- 
mittee investigation that showed that each day congressmen 
mail seven tons of matter postage free. Thomas D. Jones, 
of Chicago, has been appointed chairman of the exports con- 
trol board of the Department of Commerce, succeeding Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, the newly constituted head of the Federal 
Shipping Board.——The American Red Cross has purchased 
1,000,000 pounds (500 tons) of woolen yarn, to be sold to 
local Red Cross chapters thruout the country for knitting 
into socks, sweaters, mufflers and wristlets for American 
soldiers. The Navy Department has contracted for 4,500,000 
yards of woolen cloth for uniforms at cost of more than $16,- 
000,000. This is the largest purchase of cloth ever made 
for the navy. Denial that labor troubles are sufficiently seri- 
ous to threaten the nation’s war preparations was made by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, who further stated that labor 
leaders are cojperating with the Government in every possible 
way. Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
June shows unexampled prosperity of railroads, net revenue 
of 153 railroads, operating three fourths of the country’s 
total mileage, showing a total of $88,283,329, an increase of 
wenn $8,000,000 over June last year, the previous record 
month. : 




















WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


Francisco Villa is reported to be no longer a factor in 
Mexican military affairs, having in fact reverted to his old 
status of ordinary bandit, with fewer than 100 followers.—— 
The Cuban government refused to allow Gen. Cipriano Castro, 
former president of Venezuela, who caused the United States 
much trouble, to land at Havana.—Norway seeks an arrange 
ment whereby_she may obtain American products, promising 
in return to export only fish to Germany, and to place almost 
her entire merchant fleet at the disposal of the Allies, Hol- 
land also desires to exchange ships for food, and other neu- 
trals feel the pinch of American embargo. The Entente 
powers, which since abdication of King Constantine have re- 
tained control of the Greek fleet, have now relinquished it to 
that government. A shakeup in the British cabinet has re- 
sulted in replacing Sir Cecil Burney by Vice Admiral Sir 
Roslyn Wemyss as second sea lord. Alan Garrett Anderson 
succeeds Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, the new first lord of the 
admiralty, as controller of naval construction. Seventy- 
eight professors of Bonn University, Germany, have petitioned 
the kaiser to make no further offers of peace. 











DISRUPTS GENERAL GOETHAL’S TALE OF THE 
BIRDS 


When General Goethals made his famous senseless quip 
“birds are still nesting in the trees out of which the wooden 
ships are to be built,” intending it as an expression of finality 
that wooden ships were not the proper thing to build to com- 
bat the U-boats, editorial writers on newspapers from one 
end of the country to another used his now famous saying as 
conclusive that Goethals was right. Lumbermen have proved 
since to the satisfaction of the entire country that it is a com- 
paratively easy job to disrupt the nests in the trees and 
transform the trees into boards as timbers for use in canton- 
ment or shipbuilding within a few days’ time. It is refresh- 
ing to note that at least one metropolitan paper is willing to 
give lumbermen proper credit for their practicability. The 
Chicago Herald on Saturday, Aug. 4, printed an editorial 
under the caption “Celerity and Competence” that puts a 
quietus on General Goethals’ little tale about the birds. The 
editorial in full is as follows: 


Celerity and Competence 
: “General Goethals’ picturesque but unhappy statement that 
birds are still nesting in the trees out of which the wooden 
ships are to be built’ has received a remarkable commentary 
in the record achieved in the construction of the military 
cantonments. 

“Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
has drawn attention to the fact that within five days trees 
growing in the Mississippi forests have been transformed into 
lumber and laid down at Louisville for the use of the army 
engineers. Trees felled on Saturday were kiln-dried on Sun- 
day, loaded on Monday and actually delivered at the Ken- 
tucky camp on the following Wednesday. This unquestion- 
ably is a record in which both the lumber*companies and the 
railroads may take a reasonable pride. That it is not excep- 
tional is reyealed by the fact that within thirty days of the 
time the first order was placed 12,000 carloads of lumber 
arrived at the training places for the national army. 

“In this mobilization which necessitates the transmuting 
of the most peaceful of the great nations into an armed camp 
there have undoubtedly been some hesitation and blundering. 
But upon the whole an unprecedented task is being accom- 
plished with marvelous celerity and competence.” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


That part of general business that is affected by the 
war is of unprecedented volume; while that part which 
depends strictly upon ordinary civilian wants is ex- 
periencing the usual seasonal dullness, a dullness that in 
some lines may be augmented by the uncertainty result- 
ing from the operation of the selective draft law. In the 
lines of industry especially stimulated by war business, 
however, uneasiness is noted because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of the Government’s attitude toward prices. This 
attitude was in part cleared up by the announcement 
Thursday morning by the War Industries Board that 
there shall be no exorbitant war profits and at the same 
time industry is to receive fair prices for commodities. 
Another pertinent part of the announcement is to the 
effect that our Allies and the consumers in this country 
are to be fully protected on the same basis as the -Gov- 
ernment. It is too early to predict the results of this an- 
nouncement other than that the effect will be felt only 
by dealers or manufacturers of commodities the prices of 
which are unduly high. The slight slackening in the total 
volume of business is reflected in the decreased size of 
bank clearings, which for the week ended Aug. 4 amounted 
to $5,728,209,973, an increase of 19.4 percent as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1916. This increase has 
normally been around 25 percent for the entire part of 
1917 so far passed. An encouraging feature of general 
business is the light total of business failures, the record 
for July as compiled by Bradstreets’s showing that the 
number. was only 1,050, the smallest monthly total for 
forty-eight months. Business failures for the week 
ended Aug. were 190, which compares with 256 for the 
preceding week and 273 in the same week in 1916, The 
crop reports continue to be encouraging and almost with- 
out exception the harvest of grains this year will break 
records, this being especially true of corn and oats. Col- 
lections, on the whole, are satisfactory and the business 
outlook is very bright. 

* * * 

The general lumber situation is decidedly unusual; 
some factors are calculated to inspire optimism in the 
manufacturers, while others are depressing; and the same 

remarks hold true regurding the retail 


GENERAL end of the business. Probably too 
LUMBER much emphasis has been placed on the 
CONDITIONS decrease in the volume and value of 


building permits in recent months. 
Building permits are normally considered as a criterion 
of the demand for lumber, but as they are compiled in 
only the larger cities the country demand is never taken 
into account, and the country is getting to be more and 
more the market for lumber. This situation has been 
emphasized during the last couple of months when such 
large quantities of lumber have been going into canton- 
ment construction and other and almost ‘equally large 
quantities have been required by the factory trade. Con- 
sequently the confusing situation arises of decreasing 
volume in building permits at a time when the actual 
demand for and sales of lumber are greater than ever 
before in the history of the country. Thus building per- 
mits at present give no true indication of the market for 
lumber when the demand from the entire country is 
considered. Some lumbermen, and especially retailers, 
just seem to dote on looking at the gloomy side of things 
and such men say that the great number of men going into 
the army will restrict building still further; that the 
people who are left behind will have to rake and scrape 
to make both ends meet and will have neither the money 
nor the heart for building operations. Others of an 
optimistic turn of mind point out that most of the men 
going into the army are single men, that the folks left 
at home are well provided for, and that those who do 
remain behind are receiving higher wages and saving 
more money than ever before. Consequently they will 
be in excellent shape to press building operations. Pass- 
ing on to manufacturing activities it is seen that an 
unusual situation prevails. Several months ago stocks 
were very large in both the southern pine and the Douglas 
fir territory, altho orders were equally large. Cars could 
not be obtained and so it was rather freely predicted that 
when the car supply did become better many of the 
orders would be cancelled and there would be an over- 
production. Then came the demand for lumber for can- 
tonments by the Government and stocks in the southern 
pine territory and in the North Carolina pine territory 
have been so reduced that now they are below normal. 
On the Pacific coast something of the same thing happened 
and then came the labor troubles, forcing curtailment in 
production until it is now impossible to produce more than 
the demand will call for during the rest of the year. 

* & * 

As for the last several weeks, Government business 
holds the center of interest in the southern pine territory. 
The major portion of the lumber for the cantonments is 

either delivered or on rails at this 


SOUTHERN time, but yard stocks in the hands of 
YELLOW the mills are greatly reduced, while 
PINE the call for ship schedules, for barge 


: material, and from the railroads is 
making up for the reduced orders from the Government 
for cantonments. Shipments of yellow pine have exceeded 
production ever since the second week in April and eon- 
sumers are now faced-in many cases with the problem 
of finding sufficient stock to meet their demands. The 
car situation is good as far. as making Government ship- 
ments is concerned, for the railroads have found out 
that. when the Government orders stock delay by the 
carriers in furnishing cars will not be tolerated. This 
condition has reacted to the benefit of mills that have 
Government orders, but complaints are still numerous 
a the shortage of cars for civilian consumers. 

he dry spell has been broken in the Southwest and as 


in many sections the yield of crops is certain retail buyers 
are placing more and more orders. Taken as a whole there 
were relatively few changes in price during the week, 
altho dimension and some other items of yard stock re- 
corded advances in some of the producing sections. For 
the week ended Aug. 3 shipments were the heaviest dur- 
ing 1917, amounting to 122,877,492 feet, or over 25 per- 
cent more than normal production, according to the figures 
furnished by 147 mills. For the same week production 
was 87,302,951 feet, while orders were booked for 109,- 
553,968 feet. Normal production of these mills is placed 
at 97,300,000 feet. Expressed in percentages, actual pro- 
duction was below normal 10.26 percent, shipments ex- 
ceeded normal production 26.30 percent, while orders were 
below shipments for the week 12.60 percent. 
* * * 

In the northern hardwood producing sections the labor 
shortage still further curtails production, and the call for 
cooks for the cantonments seriously affects the supply of 
these necessary men in the logging 
camps. This is a slack season of 
the year for normal requirements and 

this year is proving no exception except that, of course, 
the factory demand stimulated by the war continues to be 
very brisk. The demand in the North is especially good 
for box stock and for hardwoods that go into the con- 
struction of vehicles of all sorts. Manufacturers both 
North and South that are in position to supply stock for 
the wooden merchant fleet find an excellent market at 
* prices that are termed fair by the Council of National 
Defense. The Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, 
Cincinnati, is distributing these orders, according to tele- 
graphic advices from Washington. Hardwood producers 
in some sections of the South are much cheered by an 
improvement in the car supply and orders there seem to 
be more plentiful than in the North just now. In fact, 
orders are more plentiful than lumber—a situation that 
does not please the buyers but brings smiles to the faces 
of sellers. Furniture factory buying is of good propor- 
tions and oak, gum and walnut are enjoying good call 
from this source. The demand is strong enough to keep 
stock from accumulating in the hands of the dealers in 
the East, where mahogany and other fancy woods are so 
scarce that there are no real market quotations. Many of 
the eastern distributers are taking advantage of the lift- 
ing of the embargoes and the better car supply to lay in 
heavy stocks of hardwoods in anticipation of a keen 
demand later in the year when it is expected that the 
transportation problem will be much worse. Prices, on the 
whole, are quite steady and the ability to give quick de- 
livery still is a factor taken into consideration as the basis 
upon which sales are made. 
* * * 

North Carolina pine shippers still have difficulty in 
getting shipments thru to civilian purchasers, altho the 
ear situation may be termed a little easier in some sec- 

tions. Boats for the coastwise trade 


HARDWOODS 


NORTH continue to be scarce and there is lit- 
CAROLINA tle hope of any improvement in the 
PINE near future in this method of transpor- 


tation. The mills are getting just 
about all of the Government business that can be taken 
care of, and because of the heavy shipments of this char- 
acter stocks are not increasing to any appreciable extent. 
In fact, many well informed men claim that stocks are 
being so depleted that the problem of supplying even 
moderate demands from the retail trade will be difficult 
this fall. The volume of business being booked is small 
for both rough and dressed stock so far as domestic de- 
mand is concerned, manufacturers refusing to make future 
commitments, as there is a desire to clean up on old orders 
and present prices are not expected to hold once the de- 
mand becomes active. Embargoes are not so restrictive 
now and permits to ship into embargoed territory are 
granted with greater freedom, but this is not giving so 
much relief as might be expected, for the supply of cars 
available is not adequate for even the moderate demand. 
Prices remain at about the same level and are pretty well 
maintained, few mills being willing to grant any con- 
cessions. . 

* * * 

In some sections of the East the keenness of the de- 
mand for spruce has been dulled and prices prevailing are 
slightly less than those in effect in July. Stocks at the 

mills, however, are unusually small 
SPRUCE, and no downward revision of prices is 
HEMLOCK expected or likely. Water freight 
rates from Canadian producing points 
are so high that the Canadian manufacturers are pre- 
vented from dumping quantities of stock on the market, 
and this has a tendency to hold quotations to a firm level. 
Yard supplies in the hands of most of the retailers are 
badly assorted and considerable buying to round out such 
stocks is noted. The call from box factories continues 
to be good, while the demand for airplane lumber is, of 
course, very good for domestic consumption and export. 
Stocks of hemlock in first hands are generally less than 
normal, and while the demand is only seasonable it is 
large enough to take care of all of the stock that the 
manufacturers seem desirous of selling. The demands 


from the Government for cantonment construction made : 


a big hole in available stocks and as even with the best 
efforts the manufacturers seem unable to increase the 
cut it is safe to say that the fall market for hemlock will 
be excellent. Already the number of orders and inquiries 
coming from the farming section show an increase, and as 
soon as the farmers are really ready to do necessary 
building the demand from this source is. certain to be 
heavy. Prices, on the whole, remain firm and very few 
concessions are reported. 


Producers of cypress are in an especially favorable 
position, for the demand for this wood continues to exceed 
the supply. Mills are getting caught up some on back 

orders, but still pick and choose be- 
CYPRESS, tween offerings so that the orders best 
WHITE suited to the mill stocks only are ac- 
PINE cepted. As not a great deal of cypress 

is being used by the Government the 
supply of cars obtained by the mills is poor and they 
are probably suffering more from the car shortage than 
any other class of lumber manufacturers. In the East 
supplies of cypress are just beginning to filter thru in 
appreciable quantities and are eagerly taken, by both 
the retail and the factory trade. Prices are firm and 
advances in numerous items have been made recently. 
White pine is another wood the price for whicn has been 
advanced recently without seeming to slow down the 
demand at all. In the North the demand from city and 
country retailers is still quiet, but the orders booked from 
factory consumers are numerous and the prices obtained 
most satisfactory. In the West labor troubles continue 
to restrict both production and shipments and this condi- 
tion has an effect upon the firmness of prices. Stocks are 
small in all sections. 


* * . 


Improvement in weather conditions in the Inland Em- 
pire and the middle West consuming territories of west- 
ern pines is having a beneficial effect upon the demand. 
The mills in the Inland Empire, how- 
ever, are far more concerned with pro- 
ducing stock than in selling it, and the 
lamentable feature of the situation is 
that the labor troubles seem no nearer settlement now 
than last week. California and southern Oregon pine 
mills are very well supplied with orders and, while they 
are not bothered with labor troubles such as those that 
affect the northern mills, stocks are not large and the 
keen demand keeps dry material from accumulating. As 
is to be expected, the demand from the yard trade is sea- 
sonable and will not be very heavy before the end of the 
month, particularly in the northern sections, where late 
harvests are to be expected. A group of thirty-four mills 
in the Inland Empire report that for the week ended 
July 28 orders for 14,775,000 feet were booked, while 
shipments amounted to 26,536,970 feet, and production 
was 25,782,224 feet. Both shipments and production were 
below normal production and reflect the effect of the labor 
troubles.. Orders booked were also restricted because of 
the unwillingness of the mills to accept business when 
the time of delivery is rendered uncertain by uncontrol- 
able factors. Prices remained firm. 


* * * 


WESTERN 
PINES 


Largely because of the continued labor troubles, pro- 
duction of Douglas fir remains at between 50 and 60 per- 
cent of normal, and no immediate relief is in sight. The 

number of mills closed remains about 
DOUGLAS the same and those in control of them 
FIR, indicate a determination to remain 
REDWOOD closed until the situation is thoroly 

threshed out and there is no danger 
of a repetition of the troubles. Orders remain light, but 
this is to be expected and desired until the labor situation 
is cleared up. The Government is now conducting an 
investigation; whether any good will come from it only 
time can tell. The log supply is low and as many of the 
camps are idle the outlook is not very encouragitig for an 
increased production soon. Many orders have been can- 
celled and only such as can be filled from stock are being 
taken. Considerable fir is being shipped to California 
for the two cantonments to be built in that State as well 
as the one at American Lake, Wash. Government busi- 
ness is the only kind that is not being held up by the 
strike. For the week ended July 28, 148 mills report that 
actual production was 49,041,700 feet, or 43,801,300 feet 
less than normal production. Orders were above actual 
production 33,716,640 feet, or 68.75 percent, while ship- 
ments were above actual production 20,557,890 feet, or 
41.92 percent. Orders exceeded shipments 13,158,750 
feet, or 18.91 percent, but rail orders were below rail ship- 
ments 6,750,000 feet, or 14.33 percent. Prices remained 
firm. In the redwood district the mills are all pressed 
with business and are making every effort to fill orders. 
About 4,500,000 feet of redwood will be used in the Cali- 
fornia cantonments and large quantities are being manu- 
factured into water pipe for cantonments in various see- 
tions of the country. Prices are firm and the mills are 
all booked far ahead. 

* + * 


Production of red cedar shingles is very low, but as 
consumers in the East withhold orders buying is not so 
eager as the conditions probably warrant. As a result 
prices on the Coast are either sta- 
tionary or, in a few cases, have shown 
a slight falling off when compared 
with those of last week. In the 
eastern markets a firmer tendency has been noted and it 
is probable that before long the same trend will be noted 
on the west Coast. Red cedar logs are very high in price 
and are scarce as well. It is reported that shingle mill 
workers are leaving the shingle manufacturing. points and 
getting jobs in other lines of industry, so that looking at 
the situation from all sides the prospect for a large pro- 
duction is small. Cypress shingles sell well and there is 
a demand for all that the mills are able to turn out. 
Other species find a good market at satisfactory prices, 
tho some slight drops have been noted in white cedars, 
especially the lower grades. Lath continue to sell well 
at full prices. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 
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PREPARE TO FIGHT ANTISHINGLE ORDINANCE 


Wooden Roofs Excel All Others for Low Cost, Beauty, 
Long Life and Worth 





SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 6.—Local building interests, ex- 
cept perhaps those particularly interested in competitive 
materials, are preparing to oppose vigorously and deter- 
minedly any efiort that may be made to have legislation 
enacted barring wooden shingles thruout Shreveport. A 
few weeks ago it was reported that the State fire marshal 
had launched a campaign to have wooden roofs prohibited 
in all the main cities of Louisiana, including Shreveport, 
and a little later that the first battle had been won by the 
fire marshal’s department thru the passage of an anti- 
wooden shingle ordinance by the city council of Baton 
Rouge. Altho the fight has not been opened here yet, the 
lumbermen, supplymen and others, especially those dealing 
in wooden roofing, are anticipating that the effort will be 
made here sooner or later to have a city-wide anti-wooden 
roof ordinance, and the preliminaries are being taken to 
offset the move. 

A warning about the expected movement was sounded a 
few days ago by William A. Robinson, president of the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., in a stirring address 
before the Shreveport Builders’ Exchange. The remarks 
by Mr. Robinson, who was warmly congratulated upon 
his discourse, dealt entirely with the wooden shingles and 
the campaigns that are made against this kind of roofing. 
He explained various advantages of the wooden shingles 
and declared that many misleading statements were made 
in fights against them. : 

‘<The first great argument in favor of wooden shingles 
is that it is the roof that the people want. Leave them 
to their own resources and ninety-nine out of 100 small 
homes will be covered with wooden shingles,’’ declared 
Mr. Robinson, who also pointed out the fact that many 
people of moderate means would suffer seriously if forced 
to use some other roofing. In explaining the unpopularity 
of anti-wooden shingle movements, Mr. Robinson referred 
especially to the case of Houston, Tex. The people 
wanted wooden shingles and as a result the anti-wooden 
roof law died. 

In Shreveport about two years ago an effort was made 
to have the new building code contain a provision barring 
wooden shingles from all new structures thruout the city. 
The lumbermen helped in the fight against the movement, 
feeling that the attack on shingles was unreasonable and 
unjust and that it might also lead to attacks later on 
other wooden materials. The wooden shingle advocates 
won, and the code only. bars the shingles in the fire dis- 
tricts, principally the business district. The lumbermen 
are watching the present situation, and if the campaign, 
as threatened, is launched here again, there will be an- 
other vigorous scrap. Mr. Robinson and others feel that 
the wooden shingles will again receive victorious consider- 
ation. 

In his address before the Builders’ Exchange Mr. 
Robinson said in part: 

The wooden shingle has absolutely no competitor in the 
roofing world from the standpoint of price and long life com- 
bined. Most persons in making comparisons of the cost of 
other roofs with wood shingles use the cost per square of 
other roofings against cost per 1,000 wooden shingles, which 
is misleading, inasmuch as 900 shingles laid 4% inches to 
the weather will cover a square. Practically every other 
roofing on the market requires the sheathing to be laid solid 
with dressed and matched boards, whereas shingle roofs are 
generally laid with 1x4—8-inch on centers requiring only 
50 feet per square at $24 per thousand as against 120 feet of 
shiplap at $30 per thousand—$1.20 per square as against 
$3.60 per square for other roofings, or only one third as much. 

There are no roofs on the market costing in the neighbor- 
hood of a wooden shingle roof on which the manufacturer 
will give a guaranty that it will last longer than ten or 
fifteen years, and then in most cases you are required to 
paint them every few years with a specially prepared coating 
of their own manufacture, whereas a roof of best Louisiana 
red cypress or best Washington red cedar shingles will last 
thirty to forty years, or even longer, at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $8 per square including shingles, sheathing and labor 
for applying both, as against approximately $10 to $12 per 
square for composition shingles or other like materials. 

Therefore, some of the advantages of a- wooden shingle 
roof are: Lasting qualities greater than any other known 
roofing materials when applied to roof of proper pitch and 
with proper nails; not affected by cold in applying; easy 
and clean to apply ; adapted to stains of any color; does not 
attract heat or cold; building is cooler in warm weather and 
warmer in cold weather; looks best; made from a product 
provided by nature, qualities of which do not depend on 
proper mixtures and process of ingredients. 

In regard to fire hazard much of the anti-shingles agita- 
tion has been started after a conflagration has occurred in 
the congested residence districts of cities regardless of 
whether wooden shingles were a contributing cause. It is 
perhaps unfortunate for the wooden shingle that it covers 
so large a percentage of our roofs, thus making equal com- 
parison impossible. If conditions were reversed, there would 
be less opportunity and incentive to blame the shingle roof. 
Some of the worst conflagrations have been in the “fireproof 
districts.” The much advertised Augusta (Ga.) fire started 
in the business center, burned outward to the residence sec- 
tion and was stopped in a frame building. In many cases 
where the shingle has been blamed by the report “sparks on 
shingle roof,’ it should have read “defective flue,” or, more 
properly, “defective building ordinance,” or “poor inspec- 

on. 


Examination of a report of the State Fire Insurance Com- 
mission of Austin, Tex., dated Feb. 14, 1917, indicates that 
had the chimneys been properly constructed and cleaned, and 
buildings properly fire-stopped, the 1568 “unpreventable 
fires” attributed to sparks on roofs might have been reduced 
to a minimum or possibly listed under the column of “pre- 
ventable fires.” 

In this connection I quote from a table in a bulletin re- 
cently published by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which compares a number of fires in frame and other 
buildings in eighty-one cities. In this record of 25,829 fires 
seattered over the United States, and involving all sorts of 
conditions, only 224, or less than nine-tenths of 1 percent, ex- 
tended beyond the adjoining buildings. Is this the evidence 
that warrants men in devoting their lives to eliminating the 
wooden shingle? 

To substantiate this I quote from a syllabus published by 
the National Fire Protection Association: “It is the fre- 


quent conflagration in a business district where the commer- 
cial values are greatest (and where they might easily be 
guarded as above suggested) which makes the fire tax in the 
United States so enormous.” 

few years ago the city of Houston passed a drastic 
anti-wooden shingle ordinance following a disastrous fire that 





wiped out several hundred small tenement houses as well as 
other classes of buildings. 

Six or seven months after the passage of the Houston ordi- 
nance an investigation was started which disclosed the fact 
that during the nine months that the ordinance lived (it was 
unanimously repealed by the men who passed it) the build- 
ing of small houses in Houston had been retarded just 40 per- 
cent compared with the same nine months of the previous 
year, in spite of the fact that several hundred small houses 
had been wiped out by the fire that was the cause of the 
anti-shingle ordinance, the rebuilding of which would ordi- 
narily have been expected to put an exceptional number of 
building permits for small houses on the city records. 

On the day that ordinance died home building came to life 
in Houston. The Houston papers stated that 300 homes that 
had been held up awaiting the repeal of the ordinance began 
putting on wooden roofs. 

The first great argument in favor of wooden shingles is 
that it is the roof that the people want. Leave them to 
their own resources and ninety-nine out of 100 small homes 
will be covered with wooden shingles. 

If a city has reached a point where it no longer appre- 
ciates the building of homes; if it has arrived at that stage 
where it can afford to have its home building hopelessly re- 
tarded; if it is ready to be called a ‘‘dead one” from a 
building standpoint; if it no longer believes that the welfare 
of the home builder is necessary to the welfare of the city, 
then it may be that an anti-wooden shingle ordinance will do 
no harm to its plans for the future. but to beckon to the 
world with one hand, pointing to the unrivaled facilities for 
future greatness possessed, and with the other hand hold 
back the home builder and home owner is an opposite pro- 
gram that can not work with success. 





A UNIQUE AND PRACTICAL TYPE OF TWIN SILOS 


[By W. J. CarmicHager, Instructor in Animal Husbandry, 
Jniversity of Illinois] 

The silo has long been in favor with ‘‘knowing’’ feed- 
ers of live stock. Many different ideas have been evolved 
and incorporated into silo construction, but one of the 
most valuable labor and feed saving types is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Two silos 20 feet in diameter 
were arranged as twins together with a continuous base 
and one roof for both, the latter affording ample space so 
that enough silage can be stored there to fill the silos 
level full after settling. Ordinarily the farmer complains 
about losing the use of the upper five to twelve feet of the 
silo, left vacant by the settling of the silage in spite of 
any amount of tramping that may have been done. Where 
the two silos are arranged twin fashion they are much 
more stable, and one setting of the eutter suffices for the 














THE LOFT PERMITS FILLING SILO TO CAPACITY 


entire job. In this case the cutter is set at the back, and 
alongside the spot where it is to be placed is a hydrant 
for wetting the silage if it happens to be too dry. The 
shed at the front affords a convenient place to leave the 
silage wagon between feeding times, rather than leaving 
it out in the open to dry out and rot. 

Incidentally the rafters of the shed portion make a fine 
place to suspend seed corn for drying in the early fall. 
There is sure to be a good circulation of air there, insuring 
perfect drying of the seed. 

In these particular silos there has been a lot of salvage 
wheat stored during the summer, keeping in perfect con- 
dition and taking on the usual silage acid taste. When 
fed to the pigs they ate it greedily and made excellent 
gains. The grain was wet down and covered with a thin 
coating of ashes. 





ATTACKS ON WOODEN SHINGLES NOT JUSTIFIED 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The people in certain inter- 
ests in New York City who have the habit of attacking 
the wood construction industry periodically have got 
around to Buffalo and are announcing thru a daily paper 
there which is conducted partly in the insurance line that 
Buffalo is ‘‘regarded as a serious conflagration city’’ 
which can easily be seen by an inspection of its immense 
amount of shingle roofs. Buffalo insurance agents agree 
with the lumbermen that the utterance is inspired by the 
manufacturers of shingle substitutes and endorsed by the 
fire insurance companies. 

The facts in the case are that not in several years has 
the Buffalo fire department allowed a fire to escape from 
a building in which it originated and partial losses are 
almost universal. Besides the rule is that losses which 
exceed the premiums paid are practically all on brick 
blocks with flat roofs, while the outlying cottage districts 
are still and have always been preferred risks, after which 
all the agents are running. An insurance agent said this 
week that frame dwelling rates were so low in the city 
that 1,000 of these structures would have to be insured 
to pay for the loss on a single one that burned up. The 
only losses of account on such buildings were, he said, 
on scattered houses in the suburbs, where the fire pro- 
tection was not good. Since the fire engines are now auto- 
mobiles this lack of protection is removed to a great 
extent. 









CONTROL OF FOOD SUPPLY IN HANDS @F PRESIDENT 


All Foods, Feeds, Fuels, Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Machinery Controlled—Minimum Wheat Price $2 





By a vote of 66 to 7 the Senate passed the food contro] 
bill on Wednesday, and upon affixing of the President’s 
signature the measure became a law. The actual admin- 
istration and control of the nation’s supply of foodstufts 
will at once begin under the immediate supervision of 
Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover, directed by the 
President. Secretary of Agriculture Houston will co- 
operate, especially with regard to control of the food 
survey and the stimulation of production. 

The measure establishes absolute Government control 
during the war of foods, feeds, fuels of all kinds, fertili- 
zers and agricultural implements. Sweeping powers to 
control coal prices are also provided. The President, thru 
the Federal Trade Commission or other agency, may {ix 
coal and coke prices at the mines and among wholesalers 
and retailers, regulate methods of sale, shipment and 
distribution among dealers and consumers, as well «is 
requisition and operate mines or other coaling facilitics, 


It fixes a minimum price for wheat, beginning next 
year, of $2 a bushel, based upon No. 1 spring northern 
wheat at all primary markets, this minimum to remain in 
effect until May 1, 1919. 


The prohibition section of the bill forbids the manu- 
facture or importation of distilled liquors for beverage 
purposes during the war; authorizes and directs the 
President, at his discretion, to commandeer distilled bey- 
erages in bond or in stock whenever necessary for reiis- 
tillation into alcohol for military or other public defese 
purposes or to conserve foodstuffs; also to suspend the 
manufacture of malt, fermented and vinous liquors, or fo 
limit their alcoholic content. The Smoot amendment, 
which directed the purchase of distilled liquors in bond at 
cost plus 10 percent was eliminated before passage of 
the bill. 

The President is authorized to requisition for military 
or public defense purposes all necessaries named in the 
bill and to guarantee reasonable prices to producer and 
consumer; to buy and sell fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans 
and potatoes. ‘The law further confers upon the Presi- 
dent authority to requisition and operate any factory, 
packing house, mine or oil pipe lines, at just compensa- 
tion, for military or public defense purposes. Regulation 
of grain and other foodstuff markets to prevent injurious 
speculation or boosting of prices is also provided for. 

A clause, inserted by the Senate as a result of the criti- 
cism of alleged sales by members of the advisory commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense of their own 
produce to the Government, prohibits Federal agents from 
soliciting or accepting Government contracts. 

The bill appropriates $150,000,000 to be used in its 
administration, and $10,000,000 for the purchase of fer- 
tilizers, to be sold to users at cost. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS COMMENDED 


It is probably true that, taking all lines of labor in 
general, the advance in wages that have thus far oeeurred 
have not been equal to the advanced cost of commodities. 
While the average wage has risen, it will buy less, rather 
than more, of the necessities of life. 

In certain lines, however, and particularly in regard to 
skilled labor, the advance has been actual as well as 
nominal, In many industries there has been an over 
demand and under supply of trained labor and workmen 
of this sort are in a prosperous condition, with a surplus 
of wages to spend for luxuries, or to employ in the more 
thrifty channels of investment or the purchase of homes. 

In many industrial communities there has been an iu- 
crease of manufacturing activity and employment of 
larger numbers of workmen, which has created a housing 
problem. In some cases these conditions of employment 
are temporary, while in others the workmen can feel as- 
sured of their permanent employment. Wherever the lat- 
ter conditions exist there is an opportunity for encour- 
aging home building by the workmen, and herein are pos- 
sibilities for the establishment of building and loan orga 
izations that will give a large body of workmen an oppor- 
tunity for the investment of their surplus earnings ail 
thus to gather up funds that may be borrowed by their 
fellow workmen for the purchase or building of perm:- 
nent homes, which may be paid for practically the same 
as rent, under the building and loan plan. 

The local lumberman, wherever he is in touch with a 
local condition of this sort, should see what can be done to 
promote home building in this direction. The wise mer: 
chant does not merely take what trade offers but is con 
stantly planning for the future, and it is not merely goo: 
enterprise but a commendable form of community deve'- 
opment to encourage the building and owning of home:. 
The home owner is in the community to stay and natural!) 
he takes an active interest in its affairs. The home rent: 
is here today, but next year he may have drifted to some 
other community. The industrial development ot a com- 
munity depends largely upon its available stable supply o* 
labor, and to this the housing problem has a very impor- 
tant relation. 

In some instances the commercial clubs or organizations 
of “employers are actively interesting themselves in the 
building of large numbers of workingmen’s homes where 
these are needed. The lumber merchant, however, shoul: 
endeavor to have a part in all such movements and, in 
many communities, there exists a very live opportunity in 
this direction at the present time. The present manufac- 
turing activity is of course largely in commodities for 
which there is a military need, direct or indirect. This, 
however, will very shortly produce a secondary: stimulus 
upon manufactures of every sort, and while in some lines 
of business there are some hesitation and uncertainty at 
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the present time we will all soon be going full speed ahead 
and utilizing to the utmost our facilities of labor and man- 
ufacturing equipment. It is quite important, therefore, 
that the surplus earnings in the factory towns be given an 
opportunity for profitable investment in the building 
activities for which there is apt to prove a demand, thru 
the medium of the building and loan associations, and the 
ljocal lumberman should be an active booster in that 
direction. 


TO REPLACE BURNED MILL WITH TWO 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Aug. 4.—To replace the large saw- 
mill at Deweyville, Tex., recently destroyed by fire of 
incendiary origin, the Sabine Tram Company is arrang- 
ing to erect two large mills, one for cutting yellow pine 
and one for hardwood, the two to cost approximately 
$150,000. 

A’ small plant with a capacity of 25,000 feet a day is 
being set up for the purpose of cutting timber and lumber 
to erect the two large plants. The machinery from the 
dismantled plant at Juanita, La., is being installed in the 
temporary mill, which will be in operation the last of this 
week, 

Charles E. Walden, vice president of the company, an- 
nouneed that the machinery for the two large mills was 
ordered a few days ago from the Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., of Lufkin, Tex., and will be delivered in time 
to be installed in the new buildings. A concrete building 
will be erected between the two plants to accommodate the 
engine and boiler rooms, machine and blacksmith shops. 

The two plants will be in operation within four months, 
unless something unforeseen delays the construction. 
The yellow pine plant will have a capacity of 125,000 feet 
a day and will be equipped with both circular and gang 
saws. The hardwood plant will be equipped with a single- 
cutting saw and gang saw and will have a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. 











MAKES EXTENSIVE USE OF FEMALE LABOR 


Wisconsin Concern Employs Thirty Women as Lum- 
ber Handlers and Is Adding More Rapidly 








MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 6.—One of the first wood- 
working concerns in the country to make extensive use of 
female labor in positions formerly occupied exclusively 
by men, because of the shortage of male help, is the 
Marsh Refrigerator Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of railroad refrigerator cars. ‘The company 
until recently was known as the Milwaukee Refrigerator 
Transit & Car Co., and operates a large plant on the Port 
Washington Road at the northern limits of Milwaukee. 

Nearly thirty women, all of mature age and of the more 
or less ‘‘brawny’’ type are now employed by the Marsh 
company, and more are being added as rapidly as they 
are available. The are being employed mainly in the 
lumber yard, and prove themselves skilful pilers and 
handlers. A few have tackled the more arduous task of 
unloading castings and brakeshoes, but it is the intention 
of the management to keep the women at the lighter 
labor about the plant, where their efficiency is at a maxi- 
mum and no danger of overwork is possible under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

The Marsh company has been running full time on its 
own contracts for a long time, but recently accepted a 
contract to build freight cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co., which is making a determined 
effort not only to keep its existing rolling stock in first 
class shape, but requires between 2,500 and 3,000 cars 
of all kinds to supplement the present supply. Thus the 
overflow from the West Milwaukee car shops was turned 
over to the Marsh company for speedy execution. 

This situation made it necessary for the Marsh company 
to increase its payroll by 100 to 200 operatives at once. 





WOMEN WORKING IN MARSH REFRIGERATOR SERVICE CO.’S PLANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The old mill destroyed by, fire had a capacity of 150,000 
feet a day. ‘ 


REVIVE MOVEMENT FOR WATER TRAFFIC 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 6—A movement for the resto- 
ration of water traffic between New Orleans and the Red 
River valley, especially to Alexandria and Shreveport, 
has been revived as a sequel to the location of one of the 
United States army camps— Camp Beauregard — near 
Alexandria, at which about 40,000 soldiers will be accom- 
modated. Business interests of New Orleans and Alex- 
andria have been active for some days on the project, 
considering that the needs of the camp will make boat 
traffic imperative, as it will be almost impossible for the 
railroads to take care of the enormous increase in busi- 
ness. It is pointed out that the railroads will not have 
time to put. in the necessary additional switching facil- 
ities, and water traffic will become imperative. It is also 
pointed out that all that is necessary to get the navigation 
is for boats to be chartered and put in the service. The 
Alexandria-New Orleans movement revives a Shreveport 
movement for water traffic from New Orleans via Alex- 
andria, which has been under consideration for a long 
time, to protect freight rates, and the location of the 
army camp along the Red River, some students feel, 
may result in the necessary transportation improvement, 
which would vastly benefit industries. 





BABA LIF II 


Gross earnings of the railroads in May totaled $384,- 
000,000, while for May, 1916, the total was $308,000,000. 
Net earnings in June amounted to $109,000,000, com- 
pared with $106,000,000 during the same month in 1916, 
a gain of 3 percent. 


It advertised for both male and female labor, and has 
succeeded in procuring nearly thirty women, most of 
whom live in the vicinity of the plant. 

Said H. W. Marsh, president and general manager of 
the company: 

We find the women just as efficient as men, very quick to 
learn, and they do their work more conscientiously than men. 

The war has brought about many acute situations in the 
labor situation. So we thought we would try out a few 
women and see what they could do. Want ads in the daily 
papers brought a lot of applicants the first day and fifteen 
or twenty the next, and at this time we are still getting 
telephone calls. Thus we have quite a waiting list. 

We give preference to women who are married and have 
husbands who will go to the front; women with large 
families, and women who are widowed. We have not taken 
on young girls. We are short about 200 car carpenters, and 
as we increase the number we require a large number of 
women to take care of the lumber. 

The work is new to the women, but they are doing as well 
and working as hard as the men. The only trouble thus far 
has been that they have been going at it too seriously and we 
do not want them to do that. One woman overworked her- 
self the first day and got a little lame, but she wanted her 
job held for her and it was. At the end of the second day 
she was back again. 

The women have their regular duties and the work is 
adapted to their strength. We have tried them, at their own 
request, at the work of unloading light steel castings and 
shoes, but we are very careful to avoid any ill consequences. 
We are very well pleased with the experiment and expect to 
continue the application of the idea. 


The women themselves are enthusiastic over the work 
and are proud of their employment as a patriotic duty. 
They are uniformly dressed in khaki overalls and jackets 
and provided with heavy gloves. 

‘«The children are so proud of their mother,’’ said one 
of the women. ‘‘They insisted on having me wear my 











‘Uncle Sam suit,’ as they call it, while I am around 
home. Well, I am proud to do something for my coun- 
try. The men are working, so why shouldn’t we women. 
My husband is a plasterer and is troubled with rheuma- 
tism, so that sometimes he can’t work. I am so glad to 
be able to help him.’’ 

Another young married woman who is working beside 
her mother, said: ‘‘The work is just fine.’’ The older 
woman is 56 years of age, but she claims the work is 
much easier than washing and ironing. That is the 
general expression of nearly all of the women, who are 
delighted with everything about the place. There is a 
sightly view, with good air, and each and all commented 
on these things as they took deep whiffs of the lumber 
and agreed that the good odor from it was ‘‘healthy.’’ 

Mr. Marsh has provided everything for. their comfort 
and convenience. ‘the women have their own locker house, 
with toilets, washrooms, and stove equipment for hot 
lunches. As the season advances, more substantial build- 
ings will be erected. Mr. Marsh plans a large women’s 
building, with rest rooms and thoro equipment. 

As the work is more and more organized, it will become 
further adapted to the women. At present they are 
mostly working in freight cars, where the lumber is placed 
on conveyors and shot along a few yards to the piles. Two 
women pile the boards in neat square piles, while others 
sort and grade the lumber and pile it on trucks to carry 
it to the saws. 

The faces of the women tell best of all the story of work 
that is not only delightful, but building up musele and 
buying shoes for the babies. Many of the women have 
large families and feel the pressure of the high cost of 
living. One of the women employed has seventeen chil- 
dren. It is to such women that Mr. Marsh is particularly 
anxious to give employment. 


SAYS ENGLISH STOCKS ARE LOW 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 6.—E. R. DuMont, manager 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co., of this city, has 
just returned after spending seven months in England. 

According to Mr. DuMont, stocks of southern yellow 
pine in the United Kingdom are practically exhausted, 
but the wartime activities and regulations of the Govern- 
ment practically preclude building of any kind for pri- 
vate usage. He believes that the demand will be small 
during the first year after the end of the war, owing to 
the necessity of reorganizing business from both a finan- 
cial and a labor standpoint, but after this has been accom- 
plished there will be a gradual steady increase in the 
demand for southern pine for some years. The very high 
ocean freight rates that are likely to be in effect at the 
end of the war will also play a part in restricting impor- 
tation for a time. 

The immediate wants of the Allies on the western front 
in the way of lumber are now being supplied from Freneh 
forests, and it is estimated that approximately 30,000,000 
feet are being cut per month. 


FRESH OUTBREAK OF FOREST FIRE 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Aug. 6.—A fresh outbreak of the 
forest fire that has been burning for more than two 
weeks in the Coeur d’Alene forest reserve, in the Fourth 
of July canyon, occasioned a eall for additional fire 
fighters to be sent from Spokane last week. While the 
fire has not assumed serious proportions or a direct 
menace to the holdings of Spokane’s timber companies, 
it is being carefully watched by the patrolmen of the 
North Idaho Fire Protective Association. 

According to recent information the fires of western 
Montana, eastern Washington, northern and central Idaho, 
are well under control altho they have required the utmost 
ingenuity of the 1500 fire fighters to keep down this year 
owing to the urusual dry spell and the unfavorable situ- 
ation in the timber. 

The fire situation facing the four timber protective 
associations of northern Idaho is extremely serious. One 
of the great handicaps is the lack of competent help, men 
of experience in fire fighting being extremely scarce. 

Leaving the Spokane office in charge of F. R. Ingalsby, 
assistant district Forester R. H. Rutledge will be at the 
Missoula office during the absence of District Forester 
Sileo, who is at Washington, D. C. 

There is plenty of equipment available for the fire 
situation, but all districts lack men. The cost of pro- 
tection this year already promises to surpass the appro- 
priations required during the last two seasons. 











TO USE PORTABLE MILLS IN THE WOODS 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 6.—It does not take nearly as 
complete or expensive a mill to cut ties and timber as it 
does to produce the better grades of lumber. However, 
it costs just as much to transport logs used in making 
ties and timbers to an ordinary sawmill as it does to 
transport the logs out of which the higher grades are 
manufactured. To decrease the amount of handling and 
the freight charges on logs suitable for ties and timbers 
the Kirby Lumber Co., of this city, is going to try an 
experiment with portable mills. Two or three of these 
portable mills will be installed in the woods immediately 
and will be used to cut ties and certain character of tim- 
bers. If the experiment proves satisfactory, the company 
in the future will. manufacture all of its sawn ties and 
certain timbers with portable mills and confine the regular 
sawmill operations to the production of the better classes 
of lumber. 





Ne 


OrDERS were placed in June for 13,095 freight ears, 
compared with 3,494 ordered in May and 3,031 in June, 
1916. This does not include 10,000 cars ordered for for- 
eign account, which compares with 12,000 ordered in May 
and 2,140 in June, 1916. In June 125 locomotives. were 
ordered, compared with 650 ordered in May and 172 in 
June a year ago. For export 517 locomotives were 
ordered, as compared to 699 for the previous month and 
213 in June, 1916. 
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GOVERNMENT AND LUMBERMEN DRIVE SHIP BUILDING 


Federal Authorities Commandeer Craft and Yard Facilities -Plans Issued for Cutting and Selecting Timbers—Southern, 
Western and Canadian Plants Busy—New Enterprises Launched 


COMMANDEERS ALL SHIPS NOW BUILDING 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Saturday commandeered all, ships now build- 
ing in American yards of 2,500 tons deadweight capacity 
and over. 

Admiral Capps sent the following telegram to all 
American ship yards: 

By virtue of an Act approved June 15, 1917, and authority 
delegated to Emergency Fleet Corporation by executive order 
of July 11, 1917, all power-driven cargo-carrying and pas- 
senger vessels above 2,500 tons deadweight capacity under 
construction in your yards and materials, machinery, equip- 
ment and outfit thereto pertaining are hereby requisitioned 
by the United States and will be completed with all prac- 
ticable dispatch ; letter follows. 


The telegram was followed by this letter, sent to all 
ship yard owners: 

By virtue of an Act of Congress, approved June 15, 1917, 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for the military and 
naval establishments on account of war expenses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes” 
and by authority delegated to the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation under executive order 
of the President, dated July 11, 1917, all power-driven 
cargo-carrying and passenger ships, above 2,500 tons dead- 
weight capacity, under construction in your yard and certain 
materials, machinery, equipment, outfit, and commitments 
for materials, machinery, equipment and outfit necessary for 
their completion are hereby requisitioned by the United 
States. ; 

On behalf of the United States, by virtue of said act and 
said order, you are hereby required to complete the construc- 
tion of said requisitioned ships under construction and will 
prosecute such work with all practicable dispatch. 

The compensation to be paid will be determined hereafter 
and will include ships, material and contracts requisitioned. 

You will furnish immediately general plans and detail 
specifications of the ships requisitioned, and copies of con- 
tracts and all supplemental agreements in relation thereto 
and full particulars as to owner, date of completion, pay- 
ments made to date, amounts’ still due, and any other infor- 
mation necessary to a fair and just determination of the 
obligations of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in taking 
over these ships and contracts. 

You will report immediately whether any additional con- 
tracts are under consideration and their character and extent, 
and will not enter into any additional contracts or commit- 
ments with respect to merchant tonnage without express au- 
thority from this corporation. 7 

(Signed) W. L. Capps, general manager, United States 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Under these orders American yards are not at liberty 
to accept any further contracts for private or foreign 
account or to make any commitments of,.the facilities of 
their plants for such purposes unless they receive specific 
permission. This feature of the orders will be rigidly 
insisted upon. ; ; 

Admiral Capps plans to push construction on all ships 
commandeered, using double and even triple shifts of 
workmen where practicable. 

W. J. Haynen, formerly general manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and now assis- 
tant purchasing agent for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, left Sunday night for a tour of yellow pine mills, 
with a view to placing schedules for a large number of 
wooden ships. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau finally agreed to 
accept 109 yellow pine ship schedules. It is understood 
that the Fleet Corporation desires to place an even larger 
number of additional schedules. Having agreed to fur- 
nish 100 schedules at $35 a thousand feet, the Emergency 
Bureau has now more than lived up to its contract. 

It is expected that many mills in the bureau will accept 
additional schedules, altho not obligated to do so under 
the original agreement. 

In this connection it is recalled that Admiral Capps, 
in his address to the southern pine manufacturers here 
last week, hinted at the power which Congress has given 
the Government to commandeer plants having facilities 
for producing raw materials that enter into ship construc- 
tion. It may be again stated with emphasis that Admiral 
Capps and Chairman Hurley have no desire to make use of 
this power unless lumbermen and steel men having ade- 
quate facilities refuse to furnish materials absolutely 
essential to the success of the emergency ship building 
program. 





SHOWS HOW SHIP TIMBERS ARE TO BE SHAPED 


New OruEans, La., Aug. 6.—In order to facilitate the 
cutting and selection of ship timbers by southern pine 
mills Theodore E. Ferris, naval architect and marine engi- 
neer of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has prepared blue prints showing the 
workings of ship timbers and flitches. 

These blue prints will help lumbermen very much in 
getting out ship bills, as they illustrate in detail how the 
timbers will be shaped when finally put into the ship. 
For example: The timber required for hatch strongbacks 
is 14x14 inches. On each upper corner a 3-inch angle will 
be worked off; hence this timber could have wane 4 inches 
acress its face on two corners, provided the wane is on 
adjoining corners. 

Under a technical inspection, without knowledge of the 
working of the hatch strongbacks, pieces would be re- 
jected that are just as good for all practical purposes as 
they would be if entirely square edge. The same applies 
to the 16x24-inch timbers used for knight-heads, which 
will stand for approximately 12 inches of wane on one 
corner, provided the other three corners are square edged 
and sound. 

An examination of these blue prints, it is claimed, wil! 
reveal to many manufacturers of southern yellow pine 








that their facilities for turning out ship building timber 
are much greater than heretofore imagined. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau will, at the 
earliest possible moment, furnish mills cutting ship sched- 
ules copies of these blue prints. 





ADDS TO SHIPYARD PROPERTY 


GuLrrorT, Miss., Aug. 6.—Henry Piaggio, of this city, 
recently purchased the Burges property in Pascagoula 
which is just south of and adjoining the site of his 
present shipyard on the East Pascagoula. The property 
has a frontage of 720 feet and a depth of 1600 feet and, 
combined with the original site, gives the plant a frontage 
of approximately 1500 feet. Mr. Piaggio declared that 
he would construct ten sets of ways instead of six as 
originally planned, and that at least fifteen vessels will 
be built within the next year. Five ways have already 
been constructed and keels for two vessels laid, while 
others will follow in quick succession. The first vessel 
launched will be christened the City of Pascagoula in 
honor of its birthplace and the second probably City of 
Bilozi. 

John De Angelo, who is the owner of a shipyard in 
Moss Point, has been awarded a contract for six wooden 
schooners 130 feet long, 34-foot beam and 16-foot hold, 
with a carrying capacity of approximately 500,000 feet. 
The lumber will be furnished by mills in the immediate 
neighborhood and construction will begin just as soon as 
the first material arrives. 





NEW LUMBER SCHOONER LAUNCHED 

Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 6.—Built of Tacoma fir lumber 
for the lumber-carrying trade, with a capacity of 1,750,- 
000 feet, the new schooner Levi W. Ostrander was 
launched at Tacoma last Tuesday afternoon. It is to be 
a five-mast windjammer without auxiliary power and 
has already been chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co. for a 
voyage to South Africa with lumber as soon as completed. 


charter under the laws of Florida and has a capital stock 
of $100,000. The officers of the company are G. F. Ap- 
pleby, president; IF’. M. Durrance, vice president, and 
P. D. McGarry, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Appleby is 
leaving New York this week to secure a master ship 
builder. Orders have been placed for machinery and 
building materials so that the company will have the 
plant sufficiently under way in the next thirty or forty 
days to submit bids and receive contracts. 





CANADIAN SHIP BUILDERS ARE ACTIVE 


Sr. JoHN, N. B., Aug. 6.—Some of the biggest men 
in the ship building business in Canada are members of 
the St. John Shipbuilding Co., which is about to estab- 
lish yards for building wooden ships, to be followed later 
by a plant for steel vessels. They include J. W. Norcross, 
general manager of the Canada Steamship Lines, a 
director of the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. and of the 
Canadian Vickers (Ltd.); F. 8. Isard, controller for the 
Canada Steamships; Senator Edwards, who is one of the 
biggest lumber operators in Canada, president of the 
W. C. Edwards Co. and of the Canada Cement Co., besides 
being a director of the Canadian Bank of Commerce; Roy 
M. Wolvin, vice president of the Collingwood Shipbuild- 
ing Co., a director of the Kingston Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Canada Steamship Lines, and president of the Mont- 
real Transportation Co. (Ltd.); M. J. Haney, president 
of the Port Arthur Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and of 
the Home Bank of Toronto; Angus McLean, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bathurst Lumber Co.; 
Richard O’Leary, lumber operator, of Richibucto; 
Thomas Bell and Thomas Nagle, lumber brokers of St. 
John. The last-named will be general manager. The 
company had planned on laying down five 5-masted 
schooners as a beginning, but has received the offer of 
a contract to build ten larger vessels for the British 
Admiralty and is considering that proposition. Messrs. 
Norcross, Isard, O’Leary and McLean visited St. John 














NEW LUMBER SCHOONER LEVI W. OSTRANDER (WITH FLAGS) 


It is shown in the picture with its pennants flying, along- 
side the auxiliary power schoner H. C. Hansen, launched 
a month ago. The Levi W. Ostrander was christened by 
Mrs. Harry W. Ostrander, of Seattle. 





NEW SHIP BUILDING CONCERN ORGANIZED 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 6.—The American Shipyard & 
Dock Corporation was organized at Beaufort, S. C., with 
a capital stock of $320,000. At the opening of the books 
more than two-thirds of the capital stock was subscribed 
and it was unanimously voted by the stockholders that 
the balance be retained in the treasury until such time as 
it may become necessary to issue it. 

At this meeting a board of directors was elected and 
they at their first meeting selected the following officers: 
R. C. Horne, jr., of Beaufort, S. C., president; Capt. 
Herbert P. Saunders, of Jacksonville, Fla., vice president ; 
C. G. Ogburn, of Savannah, secretary, and W. E. Rich- 
ardson, of Beaufort, treasurer. 

The site selected for the building of the ship yard is 
the old Coosaw Phosphate Co. site on the Beaufort River 
midway between Port Royal and Beaufort. This is an 
ideal place for an enterprise requiring water and rail 
facilities. It is within one mile of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railroad track. A spur of the railroad 
will be built immediately. 

Naval architects are engaged in making the preliminary 
surveys for the purpose of laying out the ways and build- 
ings to be erected in the near future. The railroad has 


made a survey and expects to put in a spur from the main. 


line in a few days. 

The corporation has already secured contracts for 
work totaling $650,000. Should the Federal Government 
require the services of the new enterprise the facilities 
of the ship yard will be placed at its disposal. 

The site has been secured by the Florida Marine Con- 
struction Co. for a ship building plant on the west bank 
of St. John’s River just beyond Hillyer, Spearing and 
Dun, at Jacksonville, Fla. The main business of the 
company will be to construct large wooden merchant ves- 
sels for the Government and on private contracts. The 
total capacity of the plant will be about five hulls when 
in full swing. Work is to begin at once on the building 
of the ways and general buildings, consisting of a mold 
loft, machine shops, drafting room and store room. 

The Florida Marine Construction. Co. has secured a 








last week and inspected the site, and also visited the site 
of the big dry dock not far away, which has been exca- 
vated and is to be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is suggested that this last visit may lead to 
developments in connection with steel ship building. 

A representative of the Imperial Minister of Shipping, 
who was in St. John last week to visit the new shipyard of 
Grant & Horne, said that he was in a position to discuss 
contracts for ship building with any desirable firm. 

The big lumber firm of Charles T. White & Son is erect- 
ing a plant at Hillsboro for the construction of schooners 
and will at once lay the keel of a 3-masted schooner. 
The firm is building a sawmill, work sheds, boarding 
house, storehouse and other necessary structures. 

At Moss Glen, near St. John, Peter McIntyre has com- 
pleted the frame of an 800-ton schooner. 








PURCHASES GROUND FOR SHIP BUILDING 
PLANT 


MosiLe, ALA., Aug. 6.—Announcement has been made 
by George G. Crawford, president of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., of Birmingham, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, that 3,500 acres of land 
on Mobile River and Chickasabougue Creek, on which 
the options were closed Saturday, has been purchased for 
the erection of a ship building plant by that corporation. 
At the same time options were taken on an additional 
8,000 acres of land. It is announced from other sources 
that a shipyard will be constructed here to be an exact 
duplicate of the one planned by the Steel Corporation 
for Hackensack, N. J., on Newark Bay, and that the 
cost will be approximately $6,000,000. It is stated here 
that there is no doubt the options will likewise be closed 
on the additional 8,000 acres of land, on which it is the 
intention of the Tennessee company to construct a model 
industrial city like Gary, Ind., and Fairford, Ala. A 
plant at Fairford for the fabrication of steel plates for 
the ship building plant is one of Mr. Crawford’s plans. 
Further development will be made at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Warrior River, where docks and warehouses 
will be constructed, with all modern handling devices, 
including electric cranes, and a fleet of barges will be 
ready for operation to transport the steel plates to Mo- 
bile by the time the plant to be constructed here is 
ready to receive them. 

The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co. has also pur- 
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chased extensive river frontage here and given notice to 
occupants to clear it of staves, lumber and other com- 
modities that have been assembled there awaiting export. 
This is the old Hiernoymus mill property and docks, 
and the city has leased the company adjoining river 
frontage at an annual rental of $25. This concern has 
a contract to build for the Government eighteen ships, at 
an expenditure of $12,000,000. 

The Murnane Shipbuilding Corporation has secured a 
contract for the construction of four ships for the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $450,000 each, and has already placed 
an order for $100,000 worth of material. 

These industries will greatly benefit the lumber mills 
-of this district, as large amounts of lumber will be used 
in the construction of the buildings and some of the 
ships. 





PROPAGANDA AGAINST WOODEN SHIPS 
DISCLOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—One of the leading mov- 
ing picture film companies of the country has given per- 
emptory orders to have cut out of certain films misleading 
and false statements concerning wooden ships. 

Officers of the Southern Pine Association had their at- 
tention called to the fact that on some reels recently dis- 
played in a southern city pictures were shown under these 
and similar captions: ‘‘Wooden Ships Condemned;’’ 
‘‘Wooden Ships Grow Whiskers.’’ 

The matter was at once taken up with the film concern 
whose name appeared on the reels. The head of this con- 
cern immediately telegraphed orders to have every picture 
of this kind cut out of the reels. 

There is reason for believing that a sort of underground 
propaganda, of which this is but an illustration, has been 
going the rounds. It has cropped out here and there. 

The fact that Admiral Capps and Edward N. Hurley are 
making strenuous efforts to place a large number of addi- 
tional wooden ship schedules in the South utterly disproves 
the notion that the shipping board has any idea of aban- 
doning wooden ships or has any other thought than to 
build every one it possibly can. ; 

Only recently a page editorial which appeared in a 
leading New York paper with Chicago and other sub- 
sidiary issues and which was intended to discredit wooden 
ships was published in various cities thruout the country 
as a paid advertisement. That some concern interested in 
boosting steel paid the bill officials here have no doubt. 





SUGGESTS USE OF SMALLER TIMBERS FOR 
SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Shipping Board and Rear Admiral Capps, gen- 
eral manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, now 
have under consideration a proposition from the lumber 
people that wooden ships be constructed of smaller 
timbers. 

The Southern Pine Association is to forward from 
New Orleans blueprints of ships being built from such 
timbers for private interests. Information reaching 
Washington is that the smaller timbers, securely bolted 
together, give entire satisfaction in vessels of about the 
same size as the Ferris type for which the mills are now 
sawing schedules. 

While in some respects not so satisfactory as the 
larger timbers, if smaller material will enable the yards 
to build vessels that will do the work the element of time 
will prove an important factor. The smaller timbers can 
be cut by many mills that can not handle the present 
schedules. 

The Federal Trade Commission has suggested to the 
shipping board the advisability of suggesting to the Car 
Service Commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion that mills which are cutting ship schedules be given 
preference in car distribution, not only for the trans- 
portation of ship timbers and lumber, but to transport to 
markets the lumber sawed in connection with getting out 
ship stuff. 

The trade commission pointed out that the sawmills 
cutting ship schedules are doing a patriotic work and 
ure entitled to some special consideration. 

If this suggestion is favorably acted upon it will en- 
able the mills to ship material that is in many instances 
congesting their plants and tieing up capital. 


STEEL SHIP BUILDER TO USE WOODEN WAYS 


PittspurcH, Pa., Aug. 7.—The latest subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, the Federal Ship- 
building Co., evidently has a very proper respect for wood. 
The original plans called for the construction of steel 
ways, but after a careful consideration it was decided to 
build the ways of wood, of which there will be ten. It is 
understood that the boats built will be of approximately 
8,000 tons burden of the cargo type and will be stand- 
ardized so that one ship a month may be launched. The 
completed plans will cost approximately $6,000,000. 





BEGINS INVENTORY OF SHIPS IN GULF COAST 
YARDS 

New Orueans, La., Aug. 6.—Under instructions from 
Washington, the branch office of the Federal Shipping 
Board in New Orleans has begun an inventory of vessels 
building in Gulf coast shipyards, to ascertain how many 
of these will be included within the order requisitioning 
ships of 2,500 tons or over, which are to be rushed to com- 
pletion under direct supervision of the shipping board. 
Local marine insurance men express the opinion that no 
vessels building in the immediate vicinity of New Orleans 
will be affected, tho ships of 2,000 tons and upwards are 
under construction by the Slidell Shipbuilding Co., at 
Slidell, La. 

Local business men and shipping interests last week 
launched a movement to secure the appointment of a 
New Orleans man to succeed Theodore Brent on the ship- 
ping board. Mr. Brent, at the time of his appointment to 
that board, was serving as manager of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau and was named to represent this 








district. His resignation leaves the district and section 
without representation on the board. The local Board of 
Trade set out to secure endorsements for W. P. Ross, a 
veteran local steamship agent widely and favorably known 
in shipping circles, but Mr. Ross has declined to become a 
candidate for the place. Ernest Lee Jahncke, president 
of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, has been 
urging R. H. Downman to permit his name to be pre- 
sented for the appointment. Word comes from Washing- 
ton tonight, however, that Mr. Downman has declined. 
These circumstances render it rather doubtful whether 
New Orleans and the Gulf coast territory will be repre- 
sented on the reorganized shipping board. 

The Pascagoula-Moss Point district in Mississippi is 
making a strong bid for preéminence as shipbuilding cen- 
ter on the Gulf coast. Tho the Kelly-Atkinson Co., which 
had options on a shipbuilding site there, has announced 
its intention to locate in Mobile, the Pascagoula-Moss 
Point yards already secured and under construction have 
contracts for thirty-four sea-going vessels to cost in the 
aggregate approximately $12,500,000. 

In addition the Fletchas and Frentz yards are crowded 
with construction and repair work and the former will 
launch, within the month, a new schooner, building for 
local interests. Other ship yard sites in the district are 
still held under option. 

Ground was broken a few days ago for the Hodge 
Shipbuilding Co.’s plant and O. E. Hodge, head of the 
concern and member of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., has 
secured a suite of offices in the Pascagoula National Bank 
Building. 

A report received here tonight states that the barkentine 
City of Houston, recently completed at Orange for Henry 
Piaggio, was destroyed there by fire today. It was 3,600 
gross tons and was about to sail for Mobile to take cargo. 





HARDWOOD PURCHASES TO BE MADE THRU 
EMERGENCY BUREAU 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 7——Upon the authority of 
the Council of National Defense it was announced today 
that all purchases of hardwood for use in building the 
wooden emergency fleet will be made thru the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
that Cincinnati will be the headquarters for the purchase 
of all such timbers. F. R. Gadd, as secretary of the 
bureau, will have charge of the work. It is the purpose 
of the bureau to invite all hardwood mills to list their 
stock of timbers and capacity to produce timbers im- 
mediately with it. A uniform price has been fixed for 
each size and length and these prices have been fixed 
high enough to cause the orders to be well worth taking, 
according to the announcement of the Council of National 
Defense, and yex the prices are fair when war conditions 
are considered, as well as the haste needed in producing 
the stock. 

The mills that first list their stock will be given prefer- 
ence in the placing of orders and those that do not come 
into’the pool will get only such contracts as are left over 
after all the other mills have been loaded up to capacity. 

The hardwood timbers will be inspected at the point of 
production by inspectors named by the Emergency Fleet 





Corporation. The Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau 
will be run on a codperative basis and its expenses will 
be prorated among the mills which receive contracts. 





LUMBERMEN APPOINTED TO FLEET CORPORA- 
TION STAFF 


New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 6.—It is announced that the 
services of W. J. Haynen, until recently general manager 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
have been enlisted by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mr. Haynen has been designated as assistant to Major 
Wood, the corporation’s purchasing agent. His duties will 
be connected with the southern pine ship schedules, which 
were discussed at last week’s conference between Gov- 
ernment representatives and yellow pine manufacturers. 
Mr. Haynen is in New Orleans today to consult with 
Manager W. J. Sowers, of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau. Later he will tour the southern pine belt to 
investigate the facilities and timber resources of the vari- 
ous mills and assist in the assignment of ship schedules 
in accordance with the mills’ capacity and ability to han- 
dle them promptly. 





SHIPPERS AND GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS 
CONFER 


LavrEL, Miss., Aug. 6.—A meeting was held yesterday 
at Hotel Pinehurst, this city, called by Chester F. Gar- 
dinier, chief inspector, southern district, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, at which were present many 
inspectors, as well as representatives of all the lumber 
companies in this section that are equipped both with the 
proper material and equipment to get out ship bills. 

There have been so many misunderstandings by both- 
Government inspectors and shippers regarding specifica- 
tions and requirements that it was thought best to get 
together and exchange views, 

Many valuable ideas were advanced by some of the 
more experienced millmen, and after consulting blueprints 
showing the use to which the different timbers were put, 
it was found that in many instances rigid grades as 
shown on specifications were unnecessary and that time 
and money could be saved by subtitution. 





CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN SHIPS BEGUN 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 7.—Actual work on the con- 
struction of more than a dozen standard 3,000- and 
3,600-ton wooden ships for the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration was begun this week at Moss Point and Pasca- 
goula. The plants and vessels building at the ports named 
are as follows: At Pascagoula: Henry Piaggio, twelve 
3,600-ton vessels complete; Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding 
Co., six 3,000-ton vessels. At Moss Point: Dantzler Ship- 
building Co., six 3,000-ton vessels; Hodge Shipbuilding 
Co., four 3,000-ton vessels; DeAngelo & Sons, six 500-ton 
vessels. 

This makes thirty-four vessels in all, to cost approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. 

All these yards are permanent and will be used as part 
of the South’s new wooden boat, barge and ship building 
industry after the present war, emergency has passed. 





WORKMEN’S HOME PROPOSITION DISCUSSED 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—An article published recently 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that the Massachu- 
setts Homestead Commission had been authorized to 
investigate and experiment along the line of workingmen’s 
homes, and to make public an official report as to the ideal 
standard type of house and what building materials would 
be the most economical and satisfactory. A generous 
appropriation by the State legislature is now available 
for the commission te use in purchasing land and con- 
structing experimental homes. The investigation is well 
under way and, it is understood unofficially, the facts so 
far ascertained indicate plainly that the commission must 
report that the small, simply constructed, single house 
of frame construction makes the ideal home for working- 
men from every point of view. ‘There is, however, a 
splendid opportunity for lumber associations of this coun- 
try to submit to the commission plans, specifications and 
costs for some very simple altho attractive frame homes, 
both of the single and double type. As a preliminary 
experiment a moderate number of such houses are to be 
erected by the commission and sold to workingmen’s 
families at cost on the deferred monthly payment system. 

John Nolen, the famous housing and city planning 
expert of Cambridge, Mass., is a member of the commis- 
sion. In a very interesting statement made public this 
week Mr. Nolen discusses some of the problems which 
must be solved in planning the modest homes such as 
are described above. He refers also to the proposition to 
form a $1,000,000 housing company at Bridgeport, Conn., 
to provide a large number of model homes for working- 
men. Since the war stimulated the manufacture of muni- 
tions Bridgeport has more than trebled in population 
and the housing problem has become so acute that many 
workers have been living in tents and temporary shacks. 
Some of the larger munition concerns have appropriated 
large sums for the construction of dwelling houses for 
their employees, recognizing that efficient work is pos- 
sible only when the workers are housed with due regard 
to comfort and health. 

The principal points of Mr. Nolen’s statement, particu- 
larly such as might assist lumbermen in suggesting plans 
and specifications, are summarized herewith: 

A desirable house of four or five rooms can not be 
provided for less than $1,800 to $2,000, for the house and 
lot, street improvements and neighborhood recreation. 
The minimum rental basis for such a house is $15 a month. 
Unless a wage earner with a normal family of wife and 
three children earns at least $800 a year he can not afford 
to pay $15 a month. More than half of all workingmen 
earn less than $800. Therefore the cost of the home must 
be substantially cut, the standard of healthful living 


lowered, or the wages of the lowest paid workmen must 
be raised. 

A survey of conditions at Waterbury, Conn., showed 
between 1,000 and 2,000 families to be housed. Thirty- 
five percent of the heads of these families were skilled, 
averaging about $20 a week, and the remainder were 
unskilled, earning an average wage of $14 a week. The 
consensus with regard to type of house was in favor of 
the one-family house if the family could afford it, other- 
wise two one-family houses built together, with separate 
yards, and that only when necessary should 3- or 4-room 
tenement flats be built. 

After a similar investigation at Bridgeport, Conn., the 
following recommendations were made to the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city: 

That the Bridgeport Housing Co. be formed with a capital 
of at least $1,000,000. 

That someone with special fitness be employed by the com- 
pany to give all his time to the problem of providing houses 
or apartments for workingmen. 

That various tracts of land suitable in character and loca- 
tion and low enough in price for the housing of workingmen 
be purchased by the company. 

That the housing company undertake the early building of 
houses and apartments primarily for rent. 

That the company should provide especially the single 
family, detached dwelling, for sale on easy terms. 

That the proposed housing compahy should codperate with 
the family which has acquired title to the building lot, but 
has not yet built upon it. 

That the housing company should, so far as possible, locate 
these tracts with due consideration of broad city-planning 
improvements, especially those relating to main thorofares, 
parks, playgrounds, and the districting of the city. 


SEEKS AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER 


MapiIson, Wis., Aug. 6.—R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in the city Saturday, conferring with H. F. 
Weiss, former director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
and Prof. Frank M. White, of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering at the University of Wisconsin, about 
finding an agricultural engineer. The purpose is to have 
a man with experience in directing the proper type of 
construction for all kinds of farm buildings, including 
design, and quality of wood. Several different men were 
talked over, but none has yet been found who has just 
the qualifications desired. Mr. Kellogg also conferred 
with F. B. Moody, of the State conservation commission. 

Mr. Kellogg’s plan is to secure an agricultural engineer 
who can help along instruction in secondary schools hay- 
ing courses in agriculture as well as to help farm organi- 
zations. direct. 
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ARMY CAMP BUILDING PROCEEDS WITHOUT DELAY 


How Eastern Lumber Requirements Are Distributed—Specific Schedules for Stables, Sheds and Shops Are Issued—Rail- 
roads Hasten Movement of Materials—Cantonments Progress Despite Labor Opposition 


RECOMMENDS DIVISION OF LUMBER ORDER 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—The committee on lum- 
ber, Council of National Defense, has recommended that of 
8,000,000 feet of lumber required for the big army camp 
at Tenafly, N. J., 4,000,000 feet ke ordered thru the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau and 4,000,000 feet 
thru the North Carolina Pine Bureau. 

It is understood that at least 4,000,000 feet additional 
will be required at Tenafly. 

There has been much confusion about the lumber re- 
quirements for this camp and the similar camp to be built 
at Newport News, Va. It has been stated that as much as 
35,000,000 feet would be wanted for each camp. One 
rumor placed the figure at 50,000,000 feet, but this 
always was beyond bounds. 

For a time a figure of 32,000,000 was accepted by the 
emergency bureau as accurate. Now it appears to have 
been reduced to 12,000,000, with the lumber committee 
asked to recommend as to the disposition of only two- 
thirds of this quantity of lumber. 

It is possible that the requirement for the Manassas 
Junction (Va.) camp was originally bunched with those 
to be laid out at Tenafly and Newport News. 

Reyorts reaching Washington are that large quantities 
of lumber are being bought locally in Norfolk, presumably 
for the Newport News camp. 





OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 6—The following-named 
quartermaster officers are in charge of construction work 
at the sixteen divisional National Guard training camps: 


Augusta, Ga.—Maj. Gratz B. Strickler. 

Macon, Ga.—Maj. Walter L. Henwood. 
Deming, N. M.—Maj. Charles H. Miller. 
Anniston, Ala.—Maj. L. C. Dulin. 
Montgomery, Ala.—Maj. A. W. Reynolds. 
Charlotte, N. C.—Maj. C. H. Greene. 
Greenville, S. C—Maj. A. G. Doyle. 
Spartansburg, S. C.—Lieut.-Col. J. D. Kilpatrick. 
Waco, Tex.—Maj. Matthew Hansen. 

Houston, Tex.—Capt. W. B. Rothrock. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Maj. H. 8S. Baker. 

Fort Sill, Okla.—Maj. George D. Guyer. 

Palo Alto, Cal.—Capt. W. Fleishhauer. 

Linda Vista, Cal.—First Lieut. Charles Rogers. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.—Maj. W. J. Howard. 
Alexandria, La.—Maj. Arthur M. Shaw. 








The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau is furnishing 
lumber for the camps at Alexandria, Hattiesburg, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth, Deming and Fort Sill, and part of the 
bill for Waco. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is furnishing 
the lumber for Augusta and Macon, and about one-third 
of the orders for Greenville and Spartanburg, the con- 
tractors purchasing the remainder locally. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has the order 
for Charlotte. 

The two Alabama camps are getting lumber from the 
West Alabama Sales Co, and from local yards. 





TO SUPERVISE MOVEMENT OF CAMP MATE- 
RIALS 

WasuHineoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—As a further evidence 
that the railroads of the country are rapidly becoming 
fully awake to the vital importance of moving materials 
to cantonment and national guard camp sites without an 
hour’s unnecessary delay, Fairfax Harrison, chairman of 
the Railroads’ War Board, announces that C. E. Denney, 
assistant to the president of the Nickel Plate Railroad, 
has been assigred to the quartermaster’s department in 
this city ‘‘to facilitate the movement and prompt delivery 
of materials.’’ 

During the construction period, Mr. Denney will make 
his headquarters in the office of Colonel Littell, where 
he will keep in touch with all phases of the construction 
work and furnish advance information to the commission 
on car service concerning the Government’s orders and 
the number of cars required to fill them. 











In this connection Mr. Harrison says: 


There are sixteen army cantonments and sixteen guard 
camps. All the material for the cantonments will take about 
64,000 freight cars. The camps will require about 40,000 
carloads, all of which must be moved promptly and without 
delaying in any way the usual traffic of the railroads. 

As a safeguard against delay in deliveries of cars, an ex- 
perienced railroad man has been assigned as a general agent 
at each cantonment to work in coiéperation with the construc- 
tion quartermaster there. These agents will make daily 
reports on the number of carloads of materials received, the 
ee of cars unloaded and the number left on hand for 
unloading. 

What this team work is accomplishing is already apparent. 
Within thirty days from the date that the Government placed 
its first orders for cantonment materials, the railroads had 
delivered more than 12,000 carloads of lumber and other 
building supplies to the "sixteen national army cantonments 
that are to house the first division of men called to the 
colors by the draft. 

Additional trains, loaded to capacity with lumber, brick, 
piping, wire, poles, water mains and all the other materials 
needed to construct cities capable of accommodating 40,000 
inhabitants, are arriving daily. 

An indication of the speed with which materials are being 
moved is contained in a report from the cantonment at 
Louisville, Ky. Administration buildings there were built 
from lumber cut in a Mississippi pine forest the week before. 
The trees were felled on Saturday, kiln dried on Sunday, 
loaded on freight cars Monday and delivered at the Louisville 
site on Wednesday morning. An army of energetic carpen- 
ters completed the transformation from forest to Government 
—* just one week from the day the trees had been 

elied, 

Four of the biggest cantonments report that up to July 31 
the following quantities of material were delivered: Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Lumber, 1,083 carloads; other materials, 149; 
total, 1,232. Petersburg, Va.—Lumber, 965; other mate- 
rials, 431; .total, 1,396. Ayer, Mass.—Lumber, 807; other 
materials, 532; total, 1,339. Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—Lum- 
ber, 934; other materials, 612; total, 1,546. 

To connect the cantonments with the nearest railroad line, 
and to supply facilities for the local movement of materials 
during the construction work, many miles of extra trackage 
have been laid at each site at the expense of the railroads. 





SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU RECEIVES ORDERS 
FOR 18,000,000 FEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau has received orders aggregating approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 feet of lumber for the cantonments at 
Wrightstown, N. J., Admiral, Md., and Petersburg, Va. 
Most of the lumber for these three cantonments has been 
ordered from the North Carolina Pine and the Georgia- 
Florida bureaus. 

The railroads’ war board is circulating some striking 
colored posters making a patriotic appeal to shippers and 
the public to assist the railroads in meeting the heavy 
demands placed upon them by the war in the movement of 
lumber for cantonments, National Guard camps and ships. 
The posters look much like those placed in conspicuous 
places thruout the country to boost Army and Navy re- 
cruiting and the liberty bond issue. 

Uncle Sam is the central figure and he is made to make 
the appeal for codperation in order to produce a maximum 
of transportation efficiency. 





ISSUES ADDITIONAL SCHEDULE FOR CANTON- 
MENT LUMBER 

WasuinoTon, D. C., Aug. 6—The quartermaster gen- 
eral’s department has finally approved the schedule of 
lumber required for stables, wagon sheds, shops and stable 
guards for infantry divisional cantonments in the South. 
This schedule, which covers 2,844,739 feet of lumber, calls 
for southern pine or North Carolina pine. 

In addition to the original orders for the infantry 
divisional camps, approximately 16,000,000 feet, the addi- 
tional lumber required for hospitals, stables and other 
special buildings aggregates about 8,100,000 feet. For 
camps where more animals must be cared for—artillery 
and ecavalry—the additional lumber required is about 
11,000,000 feet. This means that each camp requires 
an agpregs ite of 24,000,000 or 27,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The hospital buildings at each camp eall for 3,750,000, 
which has already been ordered. 

With the latest schedule, which follows, all lumber for 
cantonments has now been ordered except 1,500,000 feet 
for the infantry and about 5,000,000 for the larger camps. 


Schedule of Lumber—Stables, Wagon Sheds, Shops and Stable Guards 
{For Infantry Division Only—National Army Southern Construction] 


Item Size, Length, Board So. Pine, 
No. — Feet No. Pieces Feet Finish Purpose Grade N. C. Pine, Grade 
Boards— 
1 1x12 14 4,910 °68,740 S4S Stalls No.2Com. Bx. or ee. 4 
2 1x8-12 OS! fiero 26,820 S2S Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
3 1x8-12 | ee 8,160 S28 Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No, 4 
4 1x8-12 | Se ae 10,368 $28 Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
5 1x8-12 aes 375,860 S28 Vertical siding and partitions No.2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
6 1x10 12 78 780 $28 Headers over windows No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
7 1x8 14 504 4,704 S28 Cut ins, stable guard , No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
8 1x8 Random 80,970 *53,980 S48 Feed boxes No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
9 1x6 16 468 8,744 S28 Ties, shops and stable guard No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
10 1x6 14 3,081 21,567 S28 Braces and ridge No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
11 1x6 10 10,796 53,980 S48 Manger bottom No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
12 1x4 10 53,960 *17,987 S48 Mangers No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
138 1x8 Random 443,812 *110,953 S4S Battens and feed ‘boxes No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
14 1x4-12 re ere 1,097,299 $28 Roof boards and under floor No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
Dimension— 
2x6 20 4,276 85,520 S&E Plates and ridge No.2Com. Bx. or No. 4 
16 2x6 18 1,442 25,956 .S&E Plates and ridge No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 or N. C. dm. 
17 2x6 16 9,7 7 4 156,360 S&H Rafters No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4or N, C. dm. 
18 2x6 14 7,980 S&E Sills No.2Com. Bx. or No.4orN, C. dm. 
19 2x6 10 ES 23s 112,280 S4S Manger fronts and joists No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 or N, C. dm. 
20 2x4 16 556 5,931 S&E Studs No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 or N. C. dm. 
21 2x4 14 32,343 301.868 S&E Rafters, braces and girts No.2Com. Bx.orNo.4or N.C. dm. 
22 -2x4 12 6.909 55,272 S&E Girts and stall rails No.2Com. Bx.orNo.4or N.C. dm. 
23 2x4 10 2,169 14,460 S&E Braces and end studs No.2Com. Bx. or No.4or N.C. dm. 
Timber— . 
4x4 12 3,045 48,720 S4S Posts No.2Com. Bx. orNo.4or N.C. dm. 
4 4x4 10 8,829 117,720 S48 Posts No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 or N. C. dm. 
SE ee 708 ...... Rough Foundation posts No.2Com. Bx. or No. 4or N.C. dm. 
ot 2% to5y% ft. 420  . ...... 9,270 D&M Flooring No.2Com. Bx. or No. 4 
ET eee ree ee et 2,844,739 


*Linear feet. 


Notrs.—lIt is the intention of this office to use 2-inch stock for manger fronts in place (Sigaed) -inch as shown. 


inch has been figured in this schedule for this purpose. 


Two x 6- 
) KF. M. Gunsy, Major. 


CAMP GORDON RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 6.—A large tract of land just to 
the northeast of Atlanta, which only a short while ago 
was like any other section of the country with woods, 
some cultivated land, and a small farm house here and 
there, is rapidly and surely growing into a regular city 
where will dwell shortly after Sept. 1 about 40,000 of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers. The place is Camp Gordon. Al- 
ready 150 buildings have been completed, and others are 
going up at the rate of eight a day. The present outlook 
indicates the work will be completed and ready for occu- 
paney on scheduled time, Sept. 1. 

The lumber for these buildings, of which millions of 
feet are required, is bought from any source obtainable. 
There has even been constructed on the grounds a saw- 
mill for the purpose of converting into lumber the trees 
which have been felled to make room for the buildings. 

The cantonment is laid off in blocks, and each block is 
lettered. It will be as complete and up-to-date a city as 
modern engineering can make it. It will be equipped 
with every modern convenience, such as electricity, water- 
works, sewerage system, telegraph and telephone stations 
and other features that were unheard-of in wars of the 
past. 

The Government employs daily about 4,000 workmen 
on this work. 

A committee of prominent easterners who compose the 
executive committee of the National War Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association visited Atlanta this 
week for the purpose of inspecting the camp site and the 
progress being made there. 

Interesting plans of entertainment have been laid out 
by the committee for the soldiers, including baseball and 
football teams, a theatrical circuit, motion pictures, a 
Chautauqua platform and mass singing under the leaer- 
ship of some of the country’s most famous artists. There 
will be several Y. M. C. A. buildings, with reading rooms, 
indoor sports ete., and everything possible will be done 
to give the soldiers comfort and enjoyment during the 
leisure hours. 





CONSTRUCTION PROGRESSES DESPITE LABOR 
UNREST 


TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 6.—Construction of the Ameri- 
ean Lake cantonment is making rapid progress, despite 
labor troubles at other places, and new barracks buildings 
are rising at the rate of five a day, a force of 3,000 and 
better carpenters being employed. In local labor circles 
there is considerable talk of precipitating a tieup at the 
cantonment by inducing the carpenters to refuse to hanile 
10-hour lumber. The contractors assert today that they 
do not fear this, relying on Samuel Gompers’ promise on 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor. The pre- 
vious week’s payroll at the cantonment was $60,532.88 
and last week’s will be even larger as more men ire 
employed. Lumber keeps coming along rapidly, averaging 
thirty to forty cars a day, and there has been no ticup 
on this score. George S. Long and J. T. Gregory, official 
representatives of the fir emergency committee of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, say that orders for 
a total of 25,000,000 feet of fir have been distributed for 
the American Lake cantonment, including wooden pipe 
stock, with orders for about 6,000,000 feet yet to be 
placed. For the Des Moines cantonment they have dis- 
tributed orders for 11,000,000 feet, with 500,000 fect 
more yét to be distributed. Reports that any lumber 
shortage now looms at the cantonment are emphatically 
denied by Mr. Gregory, who says: ‘‘ All such reports 
now are misleading. There is no lumber shortage at the 
cantonment now and no danger of one, for we are going 
to make the deliveries on time, strike or no strike, I. W. \V. 
or no:d, W. W.’? 





INCREASED THEIR PERCENTAGE OF CASH SALES 


By allowing a cash discount of 25 cents a ton on Iowa 
coal and 50 cents a ton on all other grades, C. A. Grant & 
Son, lumber dealers of Rolfe, Iowa, have been able to 
increase the proportion of their cash ‘sales until they new 
form 85 percent of their total fuel business. They cou- 
template also placing their lumber business upon 3 
nearly a cash basis as possible by allowing a discount, 
the amount of which is as yet undetermined. This firm’s 
eash sales of fuel in 1915 were only 17 percent of the 
total; in 1916 they reached 22 percent; while for Juxe 
this year, the first month following the adoption of tie 
new plan, 71 percent, and for July 85 percent, of their 
fuel business was for cash. They also allow a-further 
discount of 25 cents a ton from the bin price where t!) 
purchaser takes his coal direct from the car; still Sather 
discount of 25 cents for sales of straight carloads, weighed 
out, the firm assuming all shortages. Several individuals 
can unite to purchase a carload provided the firm is give’ 
the names beforehand. A further discount of 25 cents 
a ton applies on straight carload sales at mine weight:, 
the buyer assuming all risk of shortage. The firm offers 
to file claims in case of shortage but assumes no respon- 
sibility for their collection. From the foregoing it wi'l 
be seen that all four discounts can be earned by a sing!c 
purchaser, provided he buys a carload at mine weight and 
pays cash for it. 


——eoueuGNeeeneaeneeeeeeet 


NEw corporations formed in June had a total author- 
ized capitalization of $423,000,000, compared with $485,- 
000,000 in May and $328, 000, 000 in June, 1916. Ship- 
ping and ship building corporations formed in June had 
a capitalization of. $84,000,000, compared with $47,000,- 
000 in May and $6,000,000 in J une, 1916. 
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AGITATORS’ TYRANNICAL DEMANDS TIE UP INDUSTRY 


Mills in the Pacific Northwest Are Idle—I. W. W’s. Resort to Intimidation and Sabotage—Settlement of Strikes Still in the 
Future—Building of Government Vessels Jeopardized 


STRIKE CONDITIONS PRACTICALLY 
UNCHANGED 


SeaTTLE, WASsH., Aug. 6.—That the amicable conclusion 
of the Seattle street car strike may have a good effect 
upon the settlement of the strike declared by the shingle- 
weavers and I. W. W. elements is the opinion expressed 
by lumbermen who have more than ordinary optimism. 
Altho the street car company was forced to concede the 
right of the men to organize and affiliate as they saw 
fit it managed to keep the right to maintain open shop 
conditions. However, the general condition of the lumber 
strike has not changed materially during the week, and 
there appear no grounds for belief that it will change. 

Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., believes that the millmen, by holding to their present 
position of retaining the 10-hour day, will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient men to operate within the 
next two weeks. He says that many men are going back 
to work under the old conditions at this time, and once 
they have started to recede from their demands their fight 
is lost. More and more of the mills have started to 
operate on the 10-hour basis, the only one on which they 
can run during present conditions and show any profit. 

The lumbermen are ready and willing to grant the 
8-hour day, if it could be put into effect everywhere at 
the same time. They contend it would be suicide for 
Washington mills to give in on this point, when to the 
north of them are mills, with which they compete, oper- 
ating with cheap labor and on a 10-hour basis. 

Representatives of the striking shingle weavers have 
asked other union men to refuse to use lumber cut during 
the present walkout. This would result not only in the 
cessation of work at the American Lake army cantonment, 
but would have a serious effect upon wooden ship building. 
This latter industry has’ already felt the sting of sym- 
pathetic striking, plants at Olympia and in the Grays 
Harbor district having been closed down on account of 
union carpenters refusing to handle ‘‘scab’’ lumber. 





Reports as of Aug. 4 indicate that things are breaking 
better for the lumbermen. News received that day from 
Bellingham was that the sawmills generally are resuming 
operations on the 10-hour basis. The Larson mills of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have again started to 
turn out finished product. Many of the sawmills in the 
vicinity of Chehalis and Centralia have begun operations, 
but the strike still holds in force at Doty and Walville. 
Now that the I. W. W. have shown their inability to pro- 
cure for the workingmen the exorbitant demands pre- 
sented to the employers, it is thought that many adherents 
to the eause will be willing to work for reasonable wages, 
and the worry about the strike has been transferred to 
its leaders, who now see their position jeopardized. 

Information from the Industrial Association of Wash- 
ington to the effect that a meeting with the State Council 
of Defense will be held within a few days also puts a 
brighter light on the situation. This will give the lumber- 
men the opportunity they have sought of presenting their 
side of the case to the men best suited to judge its merits. 





NO PROSPECT OF STRIKE SETTLEMENT 

Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 6.—Settlement of the mill- 
workers’ strike is not yet in prospect. Manufacturers 
whose plants are idle assert that it is wholly impossible 
to vrant an 8-hour day with a 10-hour wage on the lum- 
ber contraets they have on their books. Some mills have 
given up entirely for the time being, cancelled all the 
orders they could, and say they are prepared to stay idle 
for an indefinite period. None of the mills closed will 
make any prediction as to when they may start up again. 
The plants of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the 
Deinpsey Lumber Co., the Defiance Lumber Co., the 
Western Fir Lumber Co., the North End Lumber Co., 
the Puget Sound Lumber Co., the Buffelen Lumber & 
M:anufaeturing Co, and the bulk of the country mills 
whose headquarters offices are in Tacoma, including such 
larve plants as the Pacific States Lumber Co., the Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co., the MeKenna Lumber Co., the Pacifie 
National Lumber Co., the Eatonville Lumber Co., and 
practically all others of size, are idle and have been so for 
a week to two weeks at this writing. No disorders are re- 
ported at any of the mills and no pickets are reported out. 

"he Clear Fir Lumber Co.’s big plant on Day Island 
waterway was the last to close, the men voting. to walk out 
«iter a speech by Superintendent Yale Henry, who told 
‘hem of the contracts the company had on its books and 
explained how the 8-hour day demand could not be 
ranted on the basis of those contracts. The mill has 
‘ince been idle. At such big sawmill plants as the St. 
aul, for example, the shutdown is absolute, only a few 
of the office foree working and not even fue! deliveries 
‘emg made. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
“t. Paul company, says it is impossible for the mills to 
zrant the men’s demands on the basis of the present: con- 
‘racts and that his company has simply canceled orders, 
shut up shop and is waiting. The Danaher Lumber Co., 
which granted eight hours, is running steadily. The 
Marine Lumber Co., whose mill is located across the bay, 
las granted eight hours, as has the Isley Lumber Co., a 
new concern that started up in the last few weeks. Among 
the woodworking plants the Wheeler, Osgood Co. granted 
cight hours to its sawmill and factory and is running, 
od are also the Peterman Manufacturing Co., the Lister 
Manufacturing Co., the. North Western Wooden Ware 
o., the Builders’ Manufacturing & Supply Co., the 
American Woodpipe Co., the Washington Pipe & Foundry 
o., wood pipe makers; the Keystone Lumber Co., the 








Local Lumber Co., both small local-trade plants; the 
Carmen Manufacturing Co., maker of furniture; the Greg- 
ory Manufacturing Co., maker of furniture; the Hillcrest 
Millwork Co., the Western Chair Co., Murphy & Co., mill- 
workers, and some other firms. The 8-hour day demand 
has spread thru the department stores, which have an- 
nounced they will close hereafter at 6 Saturdays instead 
of keeping open Saturday evening, and has also taken 
in the big furniture stores which have followed the lead 
of the department stores. So far the strike has not 
affected Tacoma shipyards except Wednesday at the big 
plant of the Todd company when a gang of laborers 
refused to unload a scow of 10-hour lumber from the 
St. Paul yards. 

That the Federal Government may have to intervene 
to prevent the labor troubles spreading to the wooden 
shipyards is the statement of Dr. Carleton Parker, official 
representative of the War Department, who is investigat- 
ing the labor situation. Four shipyard plants on Grays 
Harbor and two on Puget Sound at Olympia are closed. 


These are the Aberdeen Shipbuilding Co., with contracts _ 


for eight Goverrment emergency ships; the Grays Harbor 
Shipyards Co., with contracts for six for Norwegian and 
New York parties; the Grays Harbor Motorship Corpo- 
ration, with contracts for four Government emergency 
ships, and the Matthews Shipbuilding Co., at Hoquiam; 
the Sloan Shipyards Corporation and the Olympia Ship- 
building Co., at Olympia. In the Olympia strike about 
600 men are involved. The ship carpenters have pre- 
sented a scale of $6 a day and the engineers have asked 
the same scale. Olympia reports Aug. 3 were that the 
strike there may he adjusted in a day or two on the 
basis of a new scale agreed on by other Puget Sound 
shipyards. 





I. W. W. BURN BUILDINGS AND POISON CATTLE 


KLAMATH FALLs, OrE., Aug. 6.—Klamath Falls and 
Klamath County are getting settled gradually to normal 
conditions again following a lamentable episode with 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Several weeks ago it became known that representatives 
of this anarchistic organization were here and had estab- 
lished headquarters but no great notice was given the 
matter and it was not until some of the principal build- 
ings and industries here had been destroyed by these 
insidious wretches that the community awoke to what 
had been harbored in its midst. 

The Martin Bros.’ Flouring Mill, containing a year’s 
supply of flour for the entire county, was the first blow 
to the town at a loss of $150,000, and the big dairy barn 
of C. B. Clendinning in the city, as well as part of that 
of Ferd Williams five miles south of town, was also 
demolished by flames before the community could get 
sufficiently organized to check the marauders. 

This seems to have been finally accomplished, however, 
as every one in the entire vicinity who could not give a 
satisfactory account of himself has been put behind the 
bars and is in a fair way to stand a stiff sentence for 
vagrancy. The citizens defense league has proved most 
efficient altho its organization and preparation were 
greatly hurried. 

It is believed that the failure of the I. W. W. agitators 
who came here to get the codperation of the men in the 
mills caused the former in desperation to resort to the 
sabotage method of retaliation for their alleged 
grievances against capital. Their failure in this matter 
was most complete as the laborers in the mills here, 
satisfied with the high wages being paid and the treat- 
ment accorded them by the various employers, stead- 
fastly refused to have anything to do with the delegates 
of the I. W. W. and were foremost in the work of round- 
ing them up. About forty of the suspected I. W. W. 
are now in jail and being tried as rapidly as possible. 
Some of the most desperate men in the State are known 
to be among them and, owing to the inability of the 
Government to send troops here to safeguard the com- 
munity, the citizens are prepared to deal with these 
criminals as the case may demand. 

Not satisfied with their dastardly work in and near 
the city, they are strongly suspected of poisoning the 
live stock on the ranges of the lava beds forty miles 
southeast of here. About $150,000 worth of horses, 
eattle and sheep have been destroyed in this district 
simultaneously with the other work of the I. W. W., and 
little doubt exists in the minds of many here that the 
I. W. W. are behind the movement. 

It is now believed that the situation is well in hand, as 
all the roads in and out of the city are well guarded and 
the mills well protected. 





BUSINESS MEN CONFER ON I. W. W. MENACE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 8.—The seriousness of the labor 
situation in northern Idaho and the fact that unless re- 
lief comes soon the three largest lumber mills in the Coeur 
d’Alene district will have to close down was called to the 
attention of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce yester- 
day by a delegation of citizens from the Commercial Club 
of Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

The three large lumber mills at Coeur d’Alene have 
log supplies on hand barely sufficient to carry them over 
the next thirty days. Repeated attempts have been made 
by Panhandle lumbermen to reopen their camps. Labor- 
ers have been engaged in Spokane at their own terms to 
enter the woods, only to be missing at train time, ap- 
parently coerced from going to work by I. W. W. scouts. 

A conference of business men was held here yesterday 


to discuss relief measures, but no difinite plan was out- 
lined. The Coeur d’Alene committee, headed by Post- 
master J. V. Hawkins, declared that the I. W. W.’s must 
be suppressed before they destroy the Inland Empire in- 
dustries. The committee was assured by President J. L. 
Paine, of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, that every- 
thing that reasonably could be expected under present 
laws was being done. He said that the matter had as- 
sumed proportions far beyond municipal or State control 
and will have to be met by Federal authorities. Assur- 
ance, based on information received, was given that re- 
lief from this quarter may soon be forthcoming in Idaho. 

Three local I. W. W. leaders were arrested last night at 
Elk, @ small lumber town north of Spokane, charged with 
trespass on the property of the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co., operating there. Each of the men admitted 
his affiliation with the organization, two as organizers 
and the third as treasurer of the Spokane local. The men 
were trying to line up the lumber crew for a strike. 





I. W. W. MENACE NOT YET REMOVED 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 6.—The combined efforts of 
State and County authorities in Idaho have thus far 
proved unsuccessful in handling the I. W. W. situation to 
the extent of permitting the mills of this territory to 
bring the log output back to normal. J. P. MeGoldrick, 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, is authority for 
the statement that the log output of Inland Empire mills 
is 75 percent off and that there is no present indication 
of immediate relief. 

‘*A few of the camps, less than one-third, are trying 
to operate with a few men,’’ he says, ‘‘ but the I. W. W.’s 
are still stirring up trouble and keeping the situation 
involved.’ 

How the I. W. W. menace has crippled lumber opera- 
tions in the Idaho Panhandle is shown in statistics gath- 
ered by J. C. H. Reynolds, manager of the Employers’ 
Association of the Inland Empire, from 191 companies 
operating in the field. Reports show that on June 1 
when the I, W. W. activity began they were employing 
6,842 men. Seven weeks later, on July 18, the same 
companies had but 3,404 on their pay rolls. A year ago 
the same companies were employing 7,191 men. 

The Spokane city council last week passed at the re- 
quest of the business interests an emergency ordinance 
aimed at street speaking and attempting to curb the agi- 
tators operating among the laboring element in Spokane. 
The law makes it a misdemeanor for any person to make 
any speech or utter any words or to circulate, sell or give 
away, or to have in his or her possession any written or 
printed matter teaching, advocating, urging, counseling 
or suggesting the committing of any crime, the use of 
violence against person or property, or the employment of 
any violent or unlawful means for the coercion or intimi- 
dation of persons engaged in the lawful pursuits of 
industry. 

The ordinance, however, has not had the effect of 
stopping street speaking altho it has tamed down the 
general line of argument put forth by I. W. W. soap box 
orators. 

To offset the action of Spokane’s council the Sectional 
Central Labor Council of this city passed resolutions 
bitterly attacking city, State and Government officials for 
their resistance to the I. W. W. and condemning acts of 
‘‘vigilance committees’’ and ‘‘mobs of socalled business 
men.’’ The resolutions call on Congress and the Presi- 
dent to prevent their continuance. Thruout the resolu- 
tions the acts of the I. W. W. were condoned, the only 
exception being made to instances of sabotage. 

W. J. A. MeVety, of Boise, Ida., is now in the Idaho 
Panhandle as a member of the Idaho labor commission to 
investigate the situation and the general industrial con- 
ditions. He is visiting all sections of the I. W. W. 
trouble district. At each point he is organizing an inves- 
tigating commission consisting of himself as representa- 
tive of labor, a representative of employers and the judge 
of the court in the district where the labor trouble exists. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., was a member of the commission for the employers 
when the investigation took place at Moscow, but he 
declined to serve and resigned because his company was 
directly involved in the controversy with the I. W. W. 

The hearing on the writ of habeas corpus issued on 
behalf of two I. W. W. leaders arrested at Pasco, was 
held last week. The court ruled that the men were held 
by the military authorities on sufficient grounds and 
they would have to seek relief in the Federal courts. 
The I. W. W. gave notice of appeal from the judgment. 





STRIKERS PICKET MILL PLANTS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 6.—The strike situation in 
northwestern Washington is practically unchanged. All 
the large sawmills of Bellingham are operating except the 
eargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and 
only a few small mills have agreed to work under an 
8-hour day. The strikers claim that the following com- 
panies have established the shorter day: Alberg Shingle 
Co.; Edison Shingle Co.; Campbell Lumber Co.; Bridge 
Shingle Co., and the Alexander Noon shingle mill. Pick- 
ets are still busy in Bellingham, both the Whatcom Falls 
and the Morrison mills being closely watched. The 
strikers plan to picket the other mills here also. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and Vice President J. J. Donovan, have returned 
from a trip to British Columbia and report considerable 
activity among the mills there. Mr. Bloedel says that 
twenty-two large sawmills are operating in the Province, 
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with a 10-hour day. ‘‘Agitators have spread stories in 
Bellingham and in the logging camps in this vicinity 
that the strikers were successful in closing the mills of 
British Columbia,’’ said Mr. Bloedel. ‘‘They have 
claimed that even the Oriental laborers have walked out. 
All this is untrue.’’ 


SAYS LABOR SITUATION IS CRITICAL 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—The production of railroad 
ties in Missouri is almost at a standstill because of the 
shortage of labor. The seriousness of the situation was 
recounted to the correspondent for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN today by A. J. Gorg, three of whose mills have 








been shut down and-all operations ceased because of the 
inability to get enough men to run them. 

‘The labor situation is very serious as far as the tie 
men are concerned,’’ said Mr. Gorg, ‘‘and there seems 
to be no improvement in prospect. Of course, the demand 
for farm labor has had the effect of calling many men 
to the fields, where the wage scale has been higher than 
the tie men could afford to pay. Some of our men have 
enlisted in the national guard and regular army, and 
the draft, too, will make heavy drains on the supply of 
workers. 

‘*Tie workers beyond the draft age are coming to the 
cities to take the places of men who have enlisted or who 





may be drafted in the army, and this is causing a further 
reduction of the supply of labor. The prospects, accord. 
ing to my view, are rather gloomy.’’ 

Mr. Gorg says that the demand for railroad ties is not 
very urgent now, altho all the orders that can be taken 
care of at this time are being received. On account of 
the labor situation great care is being exercised in the 
taking of orders. 

The car situation is somewhat improved, Mr. Gorg 
says. Some buyers are holding off on account of the 
recent advance due to higher freight rates, three or four 
a being added to the cost of each tie under the new 
tariff. 








Model Shed for Housing Large Stock 


.[By John H. Cowley, Hamilton, Mo.] 





Missouri has many good cities and towns alive and 
prospering; we doubt, however, if there is another city in 
the State that has made the consistent, permanent growth 
that has been the lot of Chillicothe in the last decade. 
In buildings, street paving, water and light facilities, to 
say nothing of the growth of public sentiment as it relates 
to the church, home, school and the saloon, the improve- 
ment has been but little short of miraculous. As a mat- 
ter of fact when a city is growing and prospering the 
lumber industry, of necessity, keeps pace with the other 
industries. This is especially true of Chillicothe. There 
are today four large retail lumber concerns doing busi- 
ness in that town: The North Missouri Lumber Co.; 
Hoge Bros.; Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., and the new 
firm, the Chillicothe Lumber Co., just getting started in 
the retail lumber business. Owing to its excellent rail- 
road facilities Chillicothe is favorably situated for a 
jobbing point and all the lumber dealers in that town 
sell considerable material each year to the neighboring 
yards, and this class of business is on the increase. Thus 
the necessity of their large stocks and excellent sheds. 

It is, however, the object of the writer at this time 
especially to call attention to the new lumber shed recently 
completed in Chillicothe by the North Missouri Lumber 
Co. The home office of this company is located at Han- 
nibal, Mo., with yards in the northern part of the State. 
The business of this company in Chillicothe is conducted 
by John Atwell, who is also general auditor and manager 
of the company’s retail yards, and his son, A. A. Atwell, 
local manager of the Chillicothe yard. To the junior At- 
well fell the lot of designing and the task of supervising 
the building of the new plant, which is no doubt one of 
the largest and most complete lumber establishments, 
under one roof, in the State. 

The writer recently had the pleasure of inspecting this 
new shed. It is indeed a revelation in its completeness 
and ideal arrangement for the purpose for which it was 
intended. It is practical and was designed and built 
for service without making the cost prohibitive or sacri- 
ficing appearances. It has been Mr. Atwell’s intention 
to incorporate into this new plant all the good things that 
he has observed in his inspection and study of other 
sheds and add to these many useful and beneficial ideas 
of his own. This he has well done and today the new 
plant of the North Missouri Lumber Co. stands com- 
plete, a monument to the skill of its designer, a credit to 
the business institutions. of Chillicothe and the retail 
lumber business in general. 

The building is of wood construction. The outside 
measurements are 112x152 feet; the outside walls are 
14 feet high and are covered with fir drop siding. The 
roof consists of yellow pine shiplap sheeting covered 
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with rubber roofing. Some idea of the size of this roof 
may be gained from the fact that it took 186 squares of 
roofing to cover it. The shed faces the street on the 
north; there are also a-street on the east and a public alley 
on the west. The office is 18x28 feet and is located in the 
northeast corner of the building; this is a large, airy room 
with two large plate glass show windows and sufficient 
small windows for light and ventilation. Back of the 
office is a.room 18x18 feet, designated by Mr. Atwell as 
the service room and will be fitted up with tables and 
chairs, samples of all kinds of merchandise sold by the 
firm, literature and advertising matter, models etc., and 
it will also answer the purpose of a rest room for the 
customers. The office and service room are finished with 
wall board and this material shows to advantage for this 
purpose. There is a 7-foot basement under the office 











THE NORTH MISSOURI LUMBER CO.’S PLANT AT 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


and service room and this will contain the heating plant, 
fuel room, storage and toliet. 

The outside foundation is constructed of 8-inch build- 
ing blocks on a 20-inch concrete base. The inside piers, 
which are eight feet apart each way, are constructed by 
placing 8-inch drain tile on 20-inch concrete bases and 
filling them with concrete, leaving the drain tile in 
place; this makes an excellent pier and it is a big saving 
in form material and labor. Light and ventilation are 
secured from two rows of large windows in an offset in 
the roof and by ventilators in the outside walls just above 
the foundation. 

The lot on which the shed stands varied from one to 
five feet below the street level and the soil secured from 
the basement was used for making the necessary fill and 
at the same time reduced the cost of this work. 

The shed frame and all lumber supports are of 2x4- 
inch built-up construction, and the lower joist and all 
bearings are 2x6-inch built-up construction. The lumber 
bins are 8 feet centers and the lower bins are 7 feet high. 
The lumber bins back of the office are 17 feet deep as 
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SHED OF THE NORTH MISSOURI LUMBER CO. 


. showing how arrangements may be made so that all its 
It should be noted that alley “B” connecting 


In the plan the bins in the second story are shown as running 
across alley “B’’ and this must be remembered in studying the layout. 





also are the bins in the rear of the shed. The bins on 
the west side are 21 feet deep and the center bins are 3] 
feet deep. The driveway running entirely around the 
shed is 23 feet wide; it is possible to load any of the 
contents of the shed by making one circuit of the drive. 
way. : 

The receiving room for storing special stock is located 
in the east rear of the shed and is 17x32 feet. This room 
has a door leading from the street on the east of the shed, 
The sash and door room, located between the driveways 
in the front of the shed, is 21x31 feet; the ceiling of this 
room is 8% feet high, allowing plenty of space for liand- 
ling doors without striking the ceiling. This room has 
two large windows opening into the street for light and 
it is located on the north side of the building in order that 
its contents will not become damaged by reason of sun 
stain, which would be the case with any other exposure, 
The space above the sash and door room is floored, dust- 
proof, and is used for the storage of light material, such 
as screen doors, columns, glass etc. The cement and 
plaster room is located in the west front of the shed and 
is 21x32 feet in size. This room is reached thru doors 
from the inside driveways and also from the alley, making 
it possible to load and unload material from both sides, 
The space above the cement and plaster room is used 
for the storage of ladders, gutter ete. Trap doors in the 
inside loading platform make this a handy and con- 
venient place for the storage of empty sacks until they 
can be bundled. Back of the sash and door room in the 
center of the shed and on a range with the manager’s 
desk in the front office is an open passageway which is 
used for the storage of ready roofing; this not only 
makes a convenient place for the roofing where it can 
be easily reached from either driveway, but it also gives 
the manager a commanding view of the opposite driveway 
without leaving his desk. The new shed has water con- 
nections in each driveway. 

The upper loading platforms are 4 feet wide. At pres- 
ent these are not protected by hand rails; however, they 
have a 2-inch piece on the outer edge raised slightly 
above the level of the floor, which does away with the 
danger of the foot slipping. Mr. Atwell’s objection to 
hand rails is the fact that they make the free handling of 
lumber impossible, which is not the case with the present 
arrangement. The upper decks are connected with foot 
bridges, two in each driveway. These are raised to the 
proper height so as not to interfere with free passageway 
underneath. 

Opening into the alley in the west rear of the shed 
is a driveway which can be used when needed toe do away 
with crowding in the driveways. The floors in all ware- 
houses are raised to the level of the floors of the wagon 
boxes or platform of the lumber trucks for convenience 
in loading and unloading material. The shed contains 
dust-proof bins enclosed with roller doors, for the storage 
of all finished stock, oak flooring ete. Lath are piled in 
the driveway at the rear of the center lumber bins and 
also in the driveway leading to the alley in the west, 
rear. The moldings are stored in dust-proof compart- 
ments and are laid flat; the object in this manner of 
storage was to economize space and to escape the damage 
from dust so prevalent when moldings are piled on end. 

This shed is so arranged as to take care of all the 
material carried by this firm, with the exception of the 
shingles and sewer pipe. To care for these items a storage 
yard 34x112 feet has been provided just across the 
street in front of the yard. This storage yard is in plain 
view of the office and for this reason its location is ideal 
and has many advantages over a yard located at the side 
or in the rear of the shed, as is so often the case. The 
problem of paving the driveways of this shed has as yet 
not been solved. Mr. Atwell contemplates a paving of 
crushed rock covered with screenings. The one serious 
objection to the closed shed has always been the question 
of dust; and for this reason the treatment of the drive- 
ways of this new shed, with a view of eradicating the 
dust nuisance, will be watched with great interest by 4 
large number of lumbermen interested in this matter. 

The writer fully realizes the impossibility of doing 
justice to a building operation of this character in one 
short article. The proper housing of our big lumber 
yards is fast becoming a serious proposition and one that 
should vitally interest all retail lumbermen. 

Anyone interested in the construction of a lumber 
shed should by all means visit Chillicothe and inspect 
this new shed of the North Missouri Lumber Co.; and, 
what is more important, should by all means meet 
and talk with A. A. Atwell, the designer of this excel- 
lent shed and who, altho a young lumberman subject 
to draft in the service of his country, yet is wise in 
lumber lore and shed building ideas far superior to many 
much older than himself. 
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THE famous old Brooklyn Bridge in New York is 
being repaved with wooden blocks. For some days gangs 
of men have been at work on the roadways of the struc- 
ture tearing up the worn out wooden flooring and re- 
placing it with the now familiar wooden blocks. — 
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RAILROAD STATISTICS UPHOLD 15 PERCENT 
CASE DECISION 


WasuHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—The prediction made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 Percent 
Rate Case that the prosperity of the railroads would con- 
tinue is borne out strikingly in the railroads’ statistics 
of revenues. and expenditures for June, made public today 
by the commission. Of the nearly 200 larger roads, 153 
reported an inerease of $8,000,000 in net revenues for 
June, 1917, over June, 1916, and the latter was a good 
month. In point of fact, June, 1916, was the previous 
high record month of the carriers. The operating reve- 
nues of the carriers concerned in June were $273,867,527, 
or $38,000,000 more than for June of last year. Operat- 
ing expenses were $185,584,198, compared with $155,170,- 
111, or an increase of somewhat more than $30,000,000. 

The bulk of the increase in net revenues was on the 
western railroads, the figures being approximately $6,000,- 
000. The southern roads show an increase upward of 
$1,000,000 in net revenues for the month, while the big 
eastern carriers show an increase of something more than 
$600,000. This fact justifies the action of the commission 
in authorizing the eastern carriers to make increases in 
class rates while denying such increases to southern and 
western carriers, according to views expressed by attaches 
of the commission. 

The total operating revenues of the 153 roads for the 
first six months of 1917 were $1,489,248,702, an increase 
of $163,000,000 over the same period of 1916. Operating 
expenses aggregated $1,065,281,720, an increase of ap- 
proximately $160,500,000 greater than for the first six 
months of last year. © 





I. W. W. DISTURBANCES EXPECTED IN THE 
SOUTH 


New OruEans, La., Aug. 6.—Advices from Baton 
Rouge, under date of last Saturday, state that the gov- 
ernor’s office has received information from what the 
State officers consider reliable sources that the I. W. W. 
is trying to organize the workers in western Louisiana 
sawmills and oil fields. People in some of the communi- 
ties threatened by such activities have applied to the 
governor, thru Adjutant-General McCrory, for authority 
to organize military companies to guard against the con- 
tingeney of an I. W. W. outbreak. Some years ago the 
I. W. W. secured a partial foothold in several of the 
timber parishes in southwest Louisiana and sought to tie 
up the lumber industry. Employment of the usual 
I. W. W. tactics produced the usual results in the way 
of disorder and State troops were sent to the scene of the 
disturbances. As both the lumber and oil industries are 
vital ‘‘war industries’’ just now, the reports of threat- 
ened renewal of I. W. W. activities in Louisiana nat- 
urally are causing concern. Tho the governor has taken 
no formal step as yet, it is taken for granted that the 
State authorities will move promptly to the suppression 
of any trouble that may be ‘‘started’’ to paralyze these 
industries and cripple the national defense preparations. 





WORK BEING RUSHED AT AVIATION CAMPS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 6—The War Department 
is in the market for lumber for a large warehouse to be 
constructed at Richmond, Va., and another at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in connection with the two-squadron aviation 
training camps to be built at those places. 

Aviation camp sites heretofore announced are Mt. 
Clemens, near Detroit, Mich.; Dayton, Ohio; Champaign, 
Ill.; Belleville, Ill.; San Antonio, Tex., and Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Work on the three first named is virtually completed 
and that at Belleville very nearly so. Work at Ft. Sill 
and San Antonio is being rushed. 

Other sites have been practically settled, but the Gov- 
ernment withholds the announcement for what officials 
regard as good reasons. Sixteen other camps are to be 
constructed. 

It was originally estimated that approximately 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber would be required for each aviation 
camp, or that taken altogether they would average that 
quantity of lumber. 
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GOVERNMENT HESITATES TO INTERFERE 


WasuIneTon, D. C., Aug. 7—Keen interest was shown 
in the ‘‘maiden speech’’ of Representative Jeanette 
Rankin of Montana in the House today, when she at- 
tacked John D. Ryan, president of the Anaconda Copper 
Co. and a big figure in the relief work of the American 
Red Cross, declaring that he is responsible in large 
measure for labor unrest and confusion in both Montana 
and Arizona. 

Miss Rankin did not attempt to justify lawlessness by 
workingmen, but she plainly was lined up on their side 
against the capitalists. She scored the ‘‘rustling card’’ 
system, declaring that under it if a man criticised con- 
ditions or attempted to affiliate with or promote an or- 
ganization for the benefit of the workers he was im- 
mediately blacklisted or discharged. Miss Rankin de- 
clared that if this system were abolished conditions in 
the two States named would immediately improve. 

Representative Albert Johnson of Washington inter- 
rupted the ‘‘lady from Montana’’ to ask if she knew the 
man who was lynched recently in Butte, knew what his 
connections were. Miss Rankin said she knew he be- 
longed to the I. W. W., but declared that was no ground 
for lawlessness in disposing of him. 

Mr. Johnson called her attention to the fact that the 
basic law of the I. W. W. is a pronouncement against all 
government, and therefore against law and order. Later 
he called attention to the increasing seriousness of the 
situation on the Pacific coast due to the agitation of 
I. W. W. followers, and declared that no lawless methods 
had been employed in dealing with them there. 


LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Lynde Palmer, in charge of the Emergency Bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has received 
several dispatches asking him to bring Coast conditions 
to the attention of the authorities. This he has done 
repeatedly. It is but just to say that Secretary of War 
Baker has authorized General Hunter Liggett, command- 
ing the western department, to take such measures as he 
may deem necessary to control the situation in that de- 
partment. If any further steps have been taken here 
they can not be stated in definite language. 

There has been talk of drastic action against opponents 
of the selective draft who are conducting a campaign of 
widespread agitation in certain southern States, and 
against the I. W. W. folks in the West, not to mention 
the 200 to 300 who recently showed up at New Orleans 
fortified with large sums of money. For the most part, 
however, ‘‘passing the buck’’ appears to cover develop- 
ments to date. State authorities are still wrestling with 
the situation in most cases. 

This doubtless is due in large part to a hesitancy on 
the part of the Federal authorities to take an active hand 
in establishing or maintaining order in the States unless 
a specific request is received. In any event, on the Pacific 
coast mills which have received orders to manufacture 
lumber badly needed by the Government have been shut 
down by reason of the work of the I. W. W., and the 
problem is declared to be as much one for the Government 
as for the State and local authorities. 

At yesterday’s cabinet meeting Secretary of Labor 
Wilson informed his colleagues that the labor situation 
generally is good, and that reports of labor troubles have 
been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Wilson, of course, is a 
long way from the north Pacific coast. Incidentally, he 
is not responsible for building any ships or any camps for 
the shelter of American fighting men. 





SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU APPORTIONS ORDERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 6.—The following business 
has been placed with and distributed by the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau during the last few days: 

Seven million feet of additional material for the San 
Antonio (Tex.) cantonment, for construction of base hos- 
pitals, sheds, stables etc. Shipment about completed. 

Four million feet additional for the Louisville (Ky.) 
cantonment, for construction of base hospital etc.; appor- 
tionment among mills completed. 

Four and a half million feet for Waco (Tex.) National 
Guard camp. 

Two and three-quarters million feet for Admiral (Md.) 
cantonment. 

Two and a half million feet for Fort Sill (Okla.) avia- 
tion field. 

One million feet additional (No. 3 boards) for Des Moines 
(Iowa) camp. 

Miscellaneous: 2,200,000 feet for Louisville cantonment; 
850,000 feet for Harrisburg (Pa.) aviation field; 30,000 feet 
for Y. M. C. A. building at Admiral, Md.; 66,000 feet each 
for Knights of Columbus buildings at Chillicothe, Louis- 
ville, Little Rock, Des Moines, San Antonio and Fort 
Riley. 


EXPLAINS SPECIFICATION FOR AIRPLANE 
wooD 


The largest successful manufacturer of aircraft in the 
United States is the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the importance of this company is enhanced 
in the eyes of the lumbermen by the fact that it buys the 
wood used by many other aircraft manufacturers, 

In the Curtiss specifications for wood used in aircraft 
construction the ‘‘G’’ list referred to is probably the 
list of that name published by the Pacific coast manufac- 
turers. The specifications are explained by John H. Wall, 
of the purchasing department of the company. 

Spruce, which makes up the largest part of the airplane, 
must be 2-inch and thicker, 4-inch and wider, and we try if 
possible to get four side clear stock; but this is an impossi- 
bility in any large quantity, so we buy “G’” list and, when 
possible, four sides clear. We buy this stock 8-foot and 
longer with a large percentage 18-foot to 40-foot long. This 
stock must also be vertical grained. 

We use tough, straight grained, white ash, 6/4 and thicker, 
preferably 6/4, 12-foot 4-inch to 16-foot long. 

We also use pine for the webs, and we buy the clear grade 
6/4 and thicker. All of this stock is resawed into 1.2-inch 
D2s. 

For our propellers we are using straight grained mahogany 
which must be 1-inch and thicker, 10-inch and wider, 9-foot 
and longer, but there is some talk of changing the specifica- 
tions on the propellers to either quartered oak or birch, due 
to the scarcity of hamogany suitable for this purpose. 








MAY CONVERT CANVAS CAMPS INTO WOODEN 
CITIES 


WasuineTon, D..C., Aug. 8.—It is known that experts 
of the quartermaster corps of the army have prepared est1- 
mates for converting the national guard canvas training 
camps into wooden cities along the lines of the sixteen 
cantonments for the first contingent of the national army. 

The figures are stated as high as $100,000,000, but this 
is believed to be higher than necessary, especially since 
all of the larger structures and some smaller buildings at 
the national guard camps are of wooden construction 
and would fit into new cantonments. 

The general staff and Secretary of War Baker have 
not approved the estimates or transmitted them to Con- 
gress, and there are no indications that they intend doing 
so in the immediate future. 

These’ developments confirm a statement made to the 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks 
ago and published at the time, namely, that if the na- 
tional guard camps remain they ultimately will be con- 
verted into wooden structures. This officer said ‘‘if the 
national guard remains in the South’’ it will be put in 
wooden structures. Of course what he meant was that if 
the camps are maintained, regardless of whether they be 
inhabited by national guard troops or fresh contingents 
of drafted men, they would have to be more substantial 
than canvas construction. 


LUMBERMEN 


TO CREATE A LABOR ADJUSTMENT COMMIS- 
SION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—The Council of Na- 
tional Defense today announced its decision to create a 
labor adjustment commission of nine members to have 
jurisdiction over all disputes concerning wages or con- 
ditions of employment in all establishments having con- 
tracts for the Government. The commission will consist 
of three representatives of the Government, three of 
the employers and three of labor. 

The purpose of the commission is to adjust labor dis- 
putes and prevent the cessation of work in establish- 
ments vital to the national interests in the prosecution of 
the war. 





RECOGNIZED AS OFFICIAL AGENCY FOR HARD- 
WOOD PURCHASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 9.—H. B. Weiss and R. L. Jur- 
den, of Memphis, and L. P. DuBose, of Charleston, Miss., 
will leave this evening for Cincinnati to attend the meet- 
ing of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, which 
will fix maximum prices for hardwood lumber required, by 
the Government and distribute orders among subscribers, 
just as the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau is doing 
in the case of yellow pine. 

The Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau will be 
under the general direction of the following board of 
directors: W.M. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va., chairman; 
F. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati; H. B. Weiss, Memphis; L. P. 
DuBose, Charleston; Miss.; R. L. Gurden, Memphis, and 
B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va. While a preliminary 
organization of the commitee was effected several weeks 
ago and its purpose outlined its strength and scope have 
been emphasized by its recognition by the Council of 
National Defense as the official agency for the purchase 
of hardwood for ships and cantonments. 





CENTRAL FREIGHT TERRITORY RATE 
CONDEMNED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission affirms 
its former finding that a proportional rate of 7 cents 
per 100 pounds applicable on lumber and lumber products 
in carloads shipped from Morehouse, Mo., to Thebes, IIl., 
destined to points in Central Freight Association, trunk 
line and other territories was and for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded or might 
exceed 5% cents. The Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Co., of Morehouse, attacked the 7-cent rate and the ’Frisco 
and connecting lines secured a rehearing of the case. 





SHOULD BE INSTRUCTED IN AIRPLANE SPECI- 
FICATIONS 


The stage is just about set for the beginning of Amer- 
ica’s great airplane construction program. Congress has 
passed the bill, and the President has signed it, appro- 
priating $640,000,000 for airplane construction, and man- 
ufacturing establishments have been canvassed to deter- 
mine those that can manufacture airplanes or airplane 
parts and Government airplane and spruce manufacturers’ 
representatives have conferred upon specifications for 
this most needed wood. In fact, the Government, the 
spruce men and the airplane manufacturers have tenta- 
tively agreed upon a set of specifications and representa- 
tives are now on the Pacific coast holding conferences to 
determine how best to mobilize the. spruce manufacturing 
industry there. 

There are great quantities of spruce on the Pacific coast 
available for this purpose, but they are not too great. 
Consequently they need to be conserved as much as pos- 
sible, and certainly every piece of lumber suitable for 
airplane construction should be saved and utilized. When 
the very center of the matter is reached, however, it is 
seen that the sawyer is the man who really will determine 
how much of the log shall go into airplane construction. 

Next in’ importance come the graders, or markers on 
the green chain. The Government may propose, the 
spruce manufacturers may propose to manufacture great 
quantities of spruce for airplane construction, but the 
sawyers, who are the men who will actually do the work, 
and the green chain graders are those who will first pass 
upon it. It is vitally essential that these men be fully 
acquainted with the necessary requirements of the grade 
and fully and minutely instructed what to saw for. Take, 
for example, the experience of the southern pine oper- 
ators in getting out yellow pine timbers for the wooden 
ship schedules. Despite the fact that the Government is- 
sued comprehensive lists of timbers that go into the con- 
struction of the ship it was found advisable to hold a 
consultation of head sawyers in. New Orleans, at which 
meeting the actual practical problems of sawing these 
timbers. were threshed out and from the conference much 
good resulted. <A similar meeting of the sawyers of the 
spruce manufacturers is probably unpractical, because: of 
the wide distribution of the mills. However, it is pos- 
sible to gather together a few of the abler sawyers-for 
consultation regarding the final spruce specifications 
adopted by the Government. These men can then draw 
up sawing orders in an intelligent manner and prepare 
instructions so that every sawyer will be able to saw for 
every stick of airplane lumber that a log contains. The 
next step then, of course, is fully and minutely to ac- 
quaint the graders with the requirements of airplane 
stock. 

If this policy be followed unquestionably the supply 
of spruce suitable for airplane manufacture will be" in- 
creased and at the same time the amount of rejects: will 
be largely reduced. 
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It is well recognized by progressive woodworkers that 
accurate testing is necessary to secure uniformly dry lumber 
and increased efficiency of dry kiln operation. ‘Necessity is 
the mother of invention” in dry kiln work as in any other 
line, and special instruments are on the market designed to 
test simply and surely. Easy methods of testing mean fre- 
quent testing and frequent testing means efficient drying. 

Atmospheric Humidity in Kilns 

Two types of instruments for testing are available, the 
hygrodeik, and the Linnodeik. : 

The thermometers used on hygrodeiks are of the usual 
mercurial type with capillary of uniform bore. It is neces- 
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A HYGRODEIK 





sary to make the reading or observation before the instru- 
ment is removed from the room under test. If the instrument 
is moved to a cooler condition the thermometers will promptly 
show a lower reading. 

The reading of a hygro- 
deik thru a small glazed 
door on a foggy or frosty 
morning or thru a dirty 
glass or in a dark room 
does not encourage accu- 
racy. If a metal hygro- 
deik is taken out of a hot 
kiln at 150° Fahrenheit, 
the instrument must be 
handled with a hook or 
gloves, and there is a 
chance of breakage and in- 
accurate reading. 





To overcome these objec- 
tions the Linnodeik was in- 
vented and perfected, as 
shown in the illustration. 
This has a wooden stand- 
ard that is not uncomfort- 
ably hot even when used 
in kiln temperature of 200° 
Fahrenheit, and can be 
handled without danger of 
burning the operator’s 
hands. The name, Linno- 
deik, is because of its 
adaption from the hygro- 
deik by Allen D. Linn, the 
inventor of the Grand 
Rapids vapor kiln. 


The thermometer tubes 
have a constricted capil- 
lary like the clinical ther- 
mometer used by _ physi- 
cians. This means that 
when once the mercury has 
reached the temperature of 
the surrounding atmos- 
phere under test, the 
column of mercury will 
not drop until shaken 
down (see illustration). 














A LINNODEIK 


The value of this constriction 
is apparent when you stop to 
consider that the mercury, or 
ordinary thermometer on a hy- 
grodeik, will drop rapidly when 
taken from a kiln temperature 
of 150 degrees into open air of 
30 or 40 degrees, before the 
operator can take the reading. 
The Linnodeik can be removed 
from the kiln and reading taken 
leisurely without sacrificing ac- 
curacy. Note, on Linnodeik, 
that the wick is attached to the 
eyelet on the standard, making 
removal and replacement of 
tubes easy. 


When wet and dry tempera- 
ture readings have been ob- 
tained it is necessary to refer 
to tables or charts to ascertain 
the degrees of relative humidity. 








SHAKING THERMOM- 
ETER TUBE 








Dry Kiln Instruments and Their Uses 


[By Thomas D. Perry, Manager Grand Rapids Vapor Kiln, Grand Rapids, Mich.] 


The use of indicating hydrometers, as usually sold, can not 
be recommended for use in high and varying temperatures 
of a kiln. They are delicate and reasonably reliable only 
in constant or uniform temperatures and humidities around 
50° to 90° Fahrenheit. 


Moisture Content of Lumber 


All lumber contains moisture, absolutely dry lumber being 
impossible, commercially speaking. In small test pieces, or 
on a laboratory basis, perfectly dry lumber can be obtained. 

Perfect dryness—often called “bone dry’—is a condition 
in which all moisture has been evaporated, leaving only dry 
fiber and a minute amount of granular residue from sap— 
nearly negligible and disregarded hereafter. Lumber with a 
moisture content (indicated by m.c.) of 5 percent means that 
in addition to the dry fiber weight the board contains 5 per- 
cent of water (by weight) or a total of 105 percent weight 
compared with 100 percent dry fiber. In other words, one 
twentieth of the dry fiber weight represents the additional 
weight of water. 

‘The diagrams that follow illustrate the amount of water 
contained in one thousand feet, board measure, of Indiana 
white oak, assuming that the texture of the lumber is such 
that the average dry fiber weight is 3,000 pounds. 

I. Sixty-six and two-thirds percent moisture content (ap- 
proximately green from the saw). Fiber weight, 3,000 
pounds. Weight of water, 2,000 pounds. 

II. Twenty percent moisture content (approximately six 





months air dried). Fiber weight, 3,000 pounds. Actual 
weight of water evaporated between I and II, 1,400 pounds, 
equal to 160 gallons, or 5% barrels. 

III. Five percent moisture (kiln dried for glue work). 
Fiber weight, 3,000 pounds. Actual weight of water evap- 
orated between II and III, 450 pounds, or.54 gallons. 

Actual weight of water remaining in III, 150 pounds, or 
18 gallons. 

Figure III, with 18 gallons of water per 1,000 feet, is dry 
enough for any woodwork (excepting a few exceptional 
parts). Drier lumber than 5 percent will reabsorb moisture 
in a normal atmosphere. 


Reasons for Testing 


There are three main reasons for testing the moisture con- 
tent of your lumber, as follows: (a) When you buy your 
lumber to be sure you are receiving what you bargained for; 
(b) when you put your lumber in the kiln to ascertain the 
period of time necessary for drying; (c) to insure properly 
dried lumber before emptying the kiln. 


Preparing the Test Piece 
Take a board from the wettest or greenest lumber that is 
piled on kiln car ready for entering kiln, cut off a piece 24 
to 40 inches long and dress both edges. This is to serve as 
a stock test board and is to be dried on a kiln car and in 
such place as can be removed thru instrument openings in 
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side wall, door, or end of kiln. From this stock test board 
several test pieces must be taken at intervals in the manner 
described. 

Cut off about two inches from one end, which always reject, 
and take another cut 44-inch long—way of grain—to be used 
as a special test piece to ascertain condition of lumber be- 
fore kiln drying. Smooth off edges and corners with a coarse 
file or sand paper. 


Computation Method Using a Metric Scale 
For convenience in figuring the percent of moisture con- 
tent, scales should be graduated on the decimal system, metric 
scales answering this requirement admirably. The illustra- 
tion shows a type of scale especially designed for weighing 
lumber without separate weights. 
This scale, however, requires computation on the part of 

















METRIC SCALE FOR WEIGHING LUMBER 


the user, and is, therefore, ‘subject. to the possibility of 
human error. 

Test pieces are to be-marked as shown below. The figures 
above the line indicate the initial weight and measurement, 
taken immediately after cutting out the %4-inch test piece. 
The test piece is then reduced to “bone dry” or until it has 
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reached the minimum weight on a heater or radiator. While 
still hot reweigh and remeasure, placing final figures below 
the line. 


The process of figuring is as follows: 


Shrinkage Weight 
Before drying....8.18 inches Before drying. ..45.51 grams 
BONE BLY 05.5 °0 0's 7.86inches Bone dry....... 39.23 grams 


7.86) .3200 (.04 39.23) 6.2800 (.16 
3144 3.9230 





56 2.3570 
= 4 percent 2.2338 
Expansion over bone dry. —— 
=16 percent 
Moisture content over bone 
ry. 
The Computing Scale 


This has a chart etched on the scale beam, so that mois 
ture content can be read directly on the sliding poise. 
This computing scale, which is also graduated on the 

















COMPUTING SCALE FOR MOISTURE CONTENT OR 
DRYNESS 


metric system, may be used by exactly the same method 
as the metric scale above, but for all practical purposes 
(within a limit of one-half percent accuracy) can be used 
by taking even grams and reading off the nearest percent. 
An enlarged view of the beam proper and manufacturers’ in- 
struction for use follow: 

Cut one or more test pieces, each 44-inch or less long (way 
of grain) so that the total weight will be between 50 and 100 
grams. Brush off splinters and loose pieces. Weigh test 
pieces immediately after cutting to nearest gram and mark 
total weight. Reduce all test pieces to bone dry by leaving on 














ENLARGED VIEW OF BEAM 


engine cylinder, in oven, or on electric heater, for two or three 
hours or until a constant or minimum weight is reached. ~ Re- 
weigh thé identical samples immediately after removing from 
heat and leave poise at exact weight to fraction of gram. 
Place pencil or other pointer on. chart line at initial weight 
and follow down and left to final weight where poise stands. 
The point where chart line meets percentage scale on poise 
will give moisture content percentage reading on poise. The 
chart is drawn so that moisture content percentage is com- 
puted on basis of bone dry weight. 

The percentage scale on poise has finer divisions for per- 
centages under 10 percent, since closer results are required 
in testing kiln dried stock within this range. Above 10 per- 
cent the divisions are for air dried and green stock. 

The advantage of the computing scale is its freedom from 
error in subtraction and division. Anyone can use the scale, 
and the simplicity of its operation encourages frequent test- 
ing, and frequent testing means uniformly dried lumber. 
Avoid charts, tabulations or scales in which the computation 
is based on the initial rather than the final or bone dry 
weight. Lumber at best is a variable material, due to pro- 
cesses of growth, and every provision should be given work- 
men to encourage them in keeping lumber dryness uniform in 
the woodworking shop. 

Purchasing lumber on a moisture content basis is now 
receiving merited recognition. Green or partly air dried 
lumber that requires excessive kilning, or even yarding pre- 
liminary to kilning, is worth less than well air dried lumber 
ready for use after a minimum time allowance for kilning. 

Lumber is valuable according to the speed with which it 
can be converted into finished product. <A price penalty for 
high moisture content in lumber bought and a bonus for low 
moisture content would be beneficial to buyer and _ seller 
alike. Proper instruments, efficiently used, will make it pos- 
sible. 

OP BBP PPP PPP 
SHINGLES CUT FROM LOG FOURTEEN CEN- 
TURIES OLD 


A late issue of the Youth’s Companion states that -a 
few weeks ago a cedar tree which had been lying in a 
Washington forest for at least fourteen centuries was 
sawed into perfectly sound shingles. The time that had 
elapsed since it fell was indicated by a tree which had 
grown up astride the fallen cedar and that had 1,380 an- 
uual rings. This is one of the longest known periods in 
which timber exposed to the weather has remained free 
from. decay, tho there are records of wood which having 
been kept dry, or kept, continuously covered with water 
or ice, has lasted even longer than the Washington vet- 
eran. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the most significant movements in behalf of preparedness in 
connection with the war ‘is that of securing pledges from the women 
of the United States to join in the exercise of food conservation. 
Women’s organizations thruout the country are receiving for dis- 
tribution among their members and other women of their communities 
cards on which appears the following pledge: 

I am glad to join in the exercise of food conservation for our nation, and I 
hereby accept membership in the United States Food Administration, pledging 


myself to carry out the direction and advice of the food administration in the 
control of my household. 
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As everybody knows, Herbert Hoover is food administrator at 
Washington, and it is by him the movement referred to is being 
initiated. Exactly what direction the movement for conservation of 
food may take is indicated by the first instructions sent out by Mr. 
Hoover, as follows: 

FIRST—To Save the Wheat: One wheatless meal a day, using cornbread or 
other cereal, to release the wheat for our allies who do not know how to. use 
corn products. ; 

SECOND—To Save the Meat: 
meatless day a week. . 

THIRD—To Save the Fats: To use no butter in cooking. We consume 
three times the fats necessary in cooking. 

RTH—To Save Transportation: 
lease the freight cars. 

FIFTH—To Preach “The Gospel of Clean Plate”: 
to skimp the garbage can. 

SIXTH—To Increase the Uses of Corn, Buckwheat, Rice, Rye and All Vege- 
tables: Aside from eating an increased proportion of these commodities in 
order to save on the staples, it is extremely important that any surplus shall 
be preserved or well stored for winter use. 

The proposal of one wheatless meal a day will likely be considered 
a prospective hardship at a time when many people can not see. the 
necessity for it. That is to say, the average American has come to 
believe that he should be free to eat what he pleases so long as he has 
the money to pay for it; but he is likely to discover that if he does not 
voluntarily conform to proposals like the foregoing he may be required 
to do so in obedience to Governmental order. As a matter of fact, 
cornmeal when properly prepared is very appetizirfg and in the hands 
of an ingenious and patriotic housewife an extensive variety of corn- 
meal products is possible. In food value it is not greatly inferior to 
wheat, while in price today it costs only about one-half as much as 
wheat flour. 

The next proposal—to save the meat—should be considered as much 
a hygienic as an economic proposal, for it has long been known that 
the average person consumes more meat than is good for his health. 
So far as the actual nutrient value of meat is concerned, it is wholly 
practicable to obtain vegetables that supply the same elements in 
cheaper forms. To buy less meat, serve smaller portions and go with- 
out entirely one day a week will work no hardship upon anyone, and 
it may work a positive benefit to both the health and the: purse. 

To save the fats—the third proposal on Mr. Hoover’s program—is 


To buy less and serve smaller portions. One 


By eating home products and so re- 


To buy less foodstuffs; 
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but a branch of the second: As a matter of fact the average house- 
wife throws away most of the fat produced in the cooking of meats 
and buys lard or butter to replace it in her cooking. The housewives 
of a bygone day knew how to clarify meat fryings for use in cooking. 
and they had many ways of using refuse fats in the production of 
household necessities —- candles, for example, and soap. Nowadays 
thousands of families throw away enough refuse fat to make all the 
soap they require; at the same time buying,large quantities of soap 
at considerable financial outlay. 

As to the next proposal—eating home products and so release freight 
cars—the Community Builder has made this proposal on many occa- 
sions. Transportation is becoming each year a larger element in the 
cost of all commodities used in the household, and one of the most 
ready and convenient methods of reducing the cost of living is to grow 
to the greatest possible extent food products near the place of con- 
sumption. Many fruits, for example, are shipped thousands of miles 
by express and refrigerator—the most costly methods of transporta- 
tion—into territory that could produce them as economically as the 
distant sections. The same is doubtless true of potatoes and of wheat 
and other cereals. The consumer of flour often pays in the price of the 
flour he buys the cost of transporting wheat from his own State to a 
distant State for milling and then the freight on the resulting flour 
back to his own locality. 

As to the next proposal, it reminds the housekeeper that the present’ 
movement in food conservation is in behalf of the public welfare, and 
that no matter how large her own income and resources are, she must 
not allow any waste of food in her household. The reference to the 
garbage can is significant in view of disclosures lately made by 
municipal authorities to the effect that incinerators daily destroy tons 
of good food that has been thrown into garbage cans. Moreover, since 
the various campaigns in behalf of food economy have been under 
way, enormous reductions in this waste have been effected. The 
mayor of Chicago recently stated that the work of the municipal 
incinerator had been reduced one-half by the lessening of the amount 
of food thrown into the garbage cans. 

The final proposal has special applicability during the summer 
season, at least that part of it pertaining to the larger uses of all 
vegetables. The increased production due to the enlargement of 
garden areas likely will place at the disposal of many households 
more vegetables than they have been accustomed to, perhaps more 
than they can consume as they mature. An increased consumption of 
these vegetables will of course reduce the expenditure for vegetables 
and for other foods displaced by them. But canning and other forms 
of preserving vegetables should enable housewives to extend the 
economical possibilities of the vegetable garden. 

With respect to the proposal as a whole, all action in accordance 
with it is likely to be postponed or neglected unless local organiza- 
tions thru which it is being promulgated set themselves to work in 
earnest to make progress and keep interest alive. In some localities 
at least fear is expressed that nothing will come of the movement; 
but if the women’s organizations are determined to bring their mem- 
bers and other women to a realization of the importance of the work 
they are capable of performing in conserving food there is hardly a 
more promising field than that in which Mr. Hoover is working. 








_ THE Civic Cuus, of Crafton, Pa., in the campaign for 
increased production, offered to provide vacant space and 


At ORLEANS, IND., a committee of six farmers ar- 
ranged for an ‘‘alfalfa tour’’ of farmers on which they 





plow it for all who would apply for the land for vegetable 
gardens. The applications were numerous and the club’s 
facilities were taxed to the utmost in meeting the de- 
mands made upon its forces of laborers. The movement 
assumed such magnitude that the Board of Trade, the 
borough council and private persons gave their aid. The 
work included the distribution of seeds to those who 
applied for them. 


* * * 


IN CONNECTION with Red Cross work it will be well for 
all to take note of the following warning sent out by the 
National headquarters: ‘‘Numerous endless chain letters 
have been brought to the attention of the Red Cross, 
many of them for causes worthy in themselves but con- 
ducted by unrecognized individuals. Anything of this 
sort has never been authorized by the Red Cross, and this 
is to inform you that all such methods of raising money 
are without thé countenance of the counsel of the National 
headquarters, ’? 

: * * * 


IN THE Farmville (Va.) Herald a correspondent makes 
a strong appeal for the raising of sheep, because, he says, 
they require less feed than any other animal and they 
produce, besides meat, wool for clothing and hides for 
tanning. But, he explains, a dog law is needed because 
20 flock of sheep could survive in the presence of the thou- 
sands of worthless dogs that roam the country. Un- 
doubtedly there are many sections in which many sheep 
could be raised profitably in this period of meat scarcity. 
In facet sheep fit into the scheme of general farming and 
would likely pay on most farms if handled wisely. This 
is not the time for experiment, but it would not be amiss 
for the farmer who is prepared to increase the number 


of his livestock to consider the many special advantages 
of sheep. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


An important development in the education of 
women in the United States during recent years has 
been the increased attention given to the teaching 
of domestic science. While the courses commonly 
prescribed in the schools and the methods pursued 
in teaching them have doubtless been designed to 
make household methods more “scientific,” they 
have also tended to make household methods, espe- 
clally cooking, more complicated and less econom- 
ical. 

The war has opened a field and has presented op- 
portunities for giving a more practical turn to the 
activities of women who have had the advantages 
of training in domestic sciences. Women who know 
the whys and wherefores of proteins, carbohydrates 
and calories are being given opportunities to use 
their knowledge in practical ways that will make 
important contributions to success in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Heretofore much of their knowl- 
edge has been applied to making of more attractive 
and more sanitary homes—purposes of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of the nation and the 
race. Now opportunities are afforded them to ap- 
ply their scientific attainments to the making of 
menus of variety, which at the same time that they 
supply the necessary elements of nutrition they 
shall keep the cost of living below what has hitherto 
been deemed normal and that shall also conform 
to the policy adopted by the national Government 
of supplying our allles with the foods they require. 

Wisdom is said to be = “knowledge applied.’’ 
If the women of the United States shall arise to the 
needs of the present occasion the time will soon 
come when American housewives can not truth- 
fully be called wasteful. Moreover, they will be able 
at the same time to perform a auty pecullarly their 
own in helping win the war. The war has pre- 
sented many problems and has opened many fields 
for the display of patriotism, but no field is more 
promising and Indeed more pressing than that of 
reducing to a minimum the consumption of food. 











would ‘‘be given an opportunity to tour a part of the 
county in automobiles and get inside information on 
alfalfa. growing.’’ In the announcement of the tour 
made by the committee the following appeal was made: 
‘“We will visit a number of fields, note their condition 
and have failures and successes explained by the farmer 
as near as he is able to do it. It will be a day of real 
instruction. We can all learn something about this great 
crop. Come out and join the bunch.’’ 
- * * 


At THE Portland (Ore.) Central Library daily lectures 
on the economical production of foods are being given 
by an instructor from the State university.» The subjects 
treated are grouped under the general head ‘‘war econ- 
omics,’’ and the design is to give to heads of families 
accurate notions of the actual needs of those for whom 
they prepare food. As an illustration the instructor gave 
the following as a guide for the amount of food needed 
daily by a man and a woman with three children between 
3 and 12 years of age: 

‘¢1]—Four and one-half pounds of bread (having the 
same food value as three pounds of wheat or rye flour. 
oatmeal, cornmeal, rice or hominy), or else two and 
three-fourths cereals with five or six medium-size potatoes. 

‘¢2—Three-fourths cup fat—butter or butter with oil, 
beef drippings or other fat, equal to a weekly allowance 
of two and one-half to three pounds fat of all kinds. 

‘¢3—One cup sugar or other sweet, or a weekly allow- 
ance of four pounds, 

‘*4—-Four pounds of fresh fruits and fresh or root 
vegetables. 

‘*5——Three quarts of milk and one pound of meat or 
other foods in the meat groups or else two quarts milk and 
one and one-half pounds meat or meat substitute, the 
choice depending upon the age of the children.’?’ 
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In spite of the great size of this country there are 
places where a comparatively short journey will take 
a person thru a variety of scenery and occupations. 
Those who have traveled around in Europe in the re- 
mote times before the war tell of short journeys that 
carried them across several frontiers and into regions 
where a number of different languages are spoken. 
Fortunately we speak one language in the United 
States. While all the languages ot the world are 
spoken within our borders a person who knows English 
can get around without difficulty. The jokers like to 
joke about the German signs in Milwaukee and the 
Yiddish signs in the east side of New York and the 
French that is spoken in New Orleans, but it is a fair 
guess that if a person can’t make himself understood 
in English in about any part of our country it is be- 
cause the person he is talking to doesn’t want to un- 
derstand. I have known native Americans who were 
suddenly stricken with an inability to comprehend 
their mother tongue when some friend made inquiries 
about the probable date upon which they would pay up 
that $10. 

Dayton, Ohio, is in a rich industrial and agricul- 
tural country. Near the city I saw wheat harvesting 
going on that promised great things for our general 
welfare in this year of scarcity. The farming land 
all around is a great smiling garden. All of it is under 
cultivation. This is generally true every year, but 
this year cultivation has been much intensified. Farm- 
ers who have made it a point of pride for years to 
make their farms produce the maximum of food com- 
mensurable with the future productivity of the soil 
have found time and opportunity to do more. Small 
lots that are not being used have been planted to po- 
tatoes and corn. Gardens and orchards are being more 
carefully tended. And farmers’ wives are taking 
pains with preserving and drying those fruits and 
vegetables that often go to waste. Ohio this next win- 
ter will be a great granary. Cellars will be stored 
with food. These cellars will make it possible for 
Ohio farmers to live comfortably and at the same 
time to spare more than the usual amount of food for 
the parts of our country that do not raise crops and 
also for our allies. The campaign for increased acre- 
age and for food conservation has borne much fruit 
in Ohio as it has, I believe, in all the agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States. Ever since we started 
this little trip my fellow traveler has been exclaiming 
over the number of gardens that are to be seeh from 
the car windows. Every little spot large enough to 
support a squash or a bean vine has been reclaimed 
from its weedy state of original sin and enlisted in 
the war to make the world safe from hunger. 


An Ohio Valley Garden Spot 


As we trundled along eastward from the city of cash 
registers, airplanes and city manager government we 
passed thru much more of this wonderful farming 
country. Fayette County, Ohio, is one of the garden 
spots of the Ohio Valley. I don’t know that it has 
won any world prizes at the big fairs, but as a farm- 
ing county it would be hard to surpass. But as the 
traveler rolls along toward the southeastern corner of 
the Buckeye State he notices a change that is rather 
abrupt. He comes into country that is less suited to 
agriculture. One time I fell in with a genial Ken- 
tucky mountaineer who told me a good many things 
about ‘‘Kaintuck.’’ He was proud of the State and 
of the men it produced. But he pointed to the hills 
and remarked, ‘‘The good Lawd must of intended 
these mountings foh something, but it sure wa’n’t 
foh fahmin’.’’ Southeastern Ohio begins to feel the 
undulations of the earth’s surface that a little farther 
east becomes the mountain system that sweeps down 
the eastern side of the country. Across the Ohio River 
these mountains become more sharply defined, and of 
necessity the farming land becomes more limited. I 
once asked a man in a mountain country if his county 
amounted to much in an agricultural way. He was 
au honest soul, and guile was a stranger to him; but 
when I mentioned farming he became instantly en- 
thusiastic. Was it a good farming country? Well, 
say, Stranger, where do you come from? It was one 
of the finest farming counties in the world. Yes, sir. 
It couldn’t be beat, not in a day’s journey. I thought 
at first that he was trying to kid me along; but it 
became apparent that he was giving me what he con- 
sidered agcurate information. Not one acre in 50 in 
his county could be put under cultivation, and in my 
home county I suppose 95 acres out of every 100 are 
tillable. But my mountain friend knew nothing from 
personal observation of the farming country of the 
middle West. 

These farmers among the eastern mountains do 
raise a rather surprising amount of crops, tho, when 
one considers their handicaps. As we wound around 
among the mountains and saw in all directions steep, 
rocky slopes covered with scrub timber, it seemed 
that the country must be without population. But 
every little way we would come upon a farm house 
and barn perched on the side of a hill, and stretched 
out thru some narrow valleys and lapping up on to the 
sides of the mountains would be fields under cultiva- 
tion. As we wondered how such fields could be culti- 
vated we_noticed that the corn rows ran around the 
base of the mountain and that those higher up were 
parallel to the lower ones. So cach row followed com- 
paratively level ground the long way, tho the ground 
on one side was high and that on the other was low. 
This not only made it possible to plow the stuff but 
also prevented the washing away of soil. Every 


farmer knows that if he plows his rows of corn up 
and down a steep hill the wash of surface water will 
follow the furrows and will carry the soil down into 
the valley. 

While farming is important in these mountain: dis- 
tricts, as it is everywhere, since people have to have 
food, it is not the most important industry of the 
State from a commercial standpoint. West Virginia, 
I believe, is the most mountainous of any of the States. 
It does not have as high hills as some of the others, 
and its area of mountains in square miles may not be 
so large as that of certain western States; but the 
percentage of mountains in proportion to the entire 
area of the State is large. The motto of the State is 
in Latin and signifies that the mountains are the 
strongholds of liberty. West Virginia, as every 
one knows, had its beginning in the war between 
the States. Virginia before the war was a very 
large commonwealth, and its size and the dif- 
ference in its physical makeup resulted in divided 
interests and opinions. The great plantation country 
stretching east of the mountains found slavery to be 
profitable. Cotton and tobacco could be raised only 
with the aid of much hand labor. So slavery flourished 
and the white people grew rich and powerful as a 
result of their economic system. This was the period 
of ante-bellum splendor that clings about the history 
of the Old Dominion. Plantation owners became in 
effect great land barons, and their labor was performed 
by blacks. Southern chivalry and courtesy and hos- 
pitality developed to such an extent as to be proverbial 
the world over. Visitors from abroad, including those 
who deplored the existence of slavery, found the 
people of the South much better educated and more 
graceful and agreeable as hosts and companions than 
the people of the North. Splendid houses that are still 
the pride of the South and the models for all American 
architects were built. Furniture was imported from 
abroad as were clothing and books and carriages. The 

















“Inability to comprehend their mother tongue” 


life of the wealthy planters developed along these lines 
of ease and elegance and cosmopolitanism. 

But in the western and mountainous part of the 
State civic development was much different. The 
vigorous and self reliant mountaineers were for the 
most part poor. They did their own work and had a 
contempt for the man who could not or would not 
work. Slavery was much less common. The passion 
for liberty was great. In this passion for liberty the 
West Virginians were not different from the men liv- 
ing nearer the sea. The Virginians of Civil War times 
also had a passion for liberty, but their environment 
and the teachings of their leaders had led them to dis- 
regard negro slavery in considering it. Their concep- 
tion of liberty was that they must be allowed to shape 
their civil life as seemed good to them without inter- 
ference on the part of the North or of any other out- 
side power or opinion. When the break came and 
Virginia joined the Confederacy the whole State of 
necessity was swept into the ranks of the fighting 
South. But the sentiment of the mountains was 
strongly Union. This was true in all the mountain 
regions of the South, and the aid received by the Fed- 
eral Government from southern mountaineers was a 
considerable factor in helping win the war. After a 
time this sentiment became so strong that these people 
sought admission to the Union as a separate State. 
Lincoln hesitated for some time, for according to the 
constitution no State may be divided without its own 
consent, and there seemed no way in which to settle 
the political status of the Confederate States. If they 
were still in the Union they had the protection of the 
constitution in this as in other matters; and the north- 
ern leaders were not willing to admit that they were or 
could possibly become separated from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But finally the needs of the war and the 
appeals of the mountaineers overcame this legal diffi- 
culty and the State was admitted. The courts never 
reviewed this action and doubtless never will. Whether 
strictly legal or not it was one of those questions 
where strict legality can not be allowed to stand in the 





way of national life. Probably by this act the war 
was shortened. Certainly no general hardship was 
worked by it either in the loss of life or of property. 
And in deciding on these things a nation has to con- 
sider general effects and large questions of justice. 
West Virginia became a separate State as a result of 
the stress of war. Altho its sympathies lay with the 
North not all its people were sharers in these senti- 
ments. A good many men fought in the southern 
armies. In Charleston, the capital, on the State house 
grounds are two statues that typify this divided 
allegiance and also the newer spirit of tolerance and 
understanding. One statue is the figure of a stern 
faced mountaineer dressed in rough frontier clothing 
and carrying a rifle and a flag. The statue is dedicated 
to the mountain people who saved the State to the 
Union. The other is a figure of Stonewall Jackson 
and was erected by the Daughters of the Confederacy 
and is dedicated to the men who served in the south- 
ern armies. The two statues representing clashing 
opinions that resulted in the greatest war fought up to 
that time stand peacefully together. The people of 
the State, whatever their sympathies at the time of 
the war, are content now to remember the heroism and 
devotion of both sides as a national heritage and to 
forget the bitterness and disorganization of the ’60s. 


Charleston a Splendid Little City 


Charleston is a splendid little city set down in the 
Kanawha Valley. It is a wealthy place, too. For if 
farming doesn’t flourish in the mountains as it does 
in Illinois or Ohio there are other things. In the words 
of my Kentucky friend, ‘‘The Lawd did intend these 
mountings foh something even tho it wa’n’t foh 
fahmin’.’? What they lack in corn crops they make 
up in mines and lumber. Charleston is a wealthy city 
because of the fact that it is a mining center. Lumber 
is a prominent industry, also; but it is not so im- 
portant here perhaps as in some of the Ohio River 
cities. A good many mine owners live in Charleston, 
and this draws their royalties to Charleston banks. A 
large number of mines do their banking in the city, 
also. For these reasons the banks are strong, and 
there is no lack of capital to float local enterprises. 

Charleston has another source of prosperity in the 
form of the new Government armor plant and pro- 


* jectile factory that has been planned and is now being 


begun in South Charleston. Until such a plant is well 
started and the workmen are arriving and perkaps 
until the product is being shipped out no one can guess 
exactly the effect it will have on the destinies of a 
city. This Government institution has hardly passed 
the point of political discussion. In fact, there was so 
much congressional talk and so much consideration and 
reconsideration that a good many people sat back and 
refused to get excited until they saw something done 
that would commit the Government to the Charleston 
site beyond the power of congressmen from other dis- 
tricts to grab it away. But apparently it is now a 
settied thing. The. city contributed $300,000 toward 
purchasing the ground to be used for these plants and 
presented Uncle Sam with 205 acres. Bids have been 
asked on the projectile plant. But fully as significant 
as this is the fact that the Government has decided 
upon Norfolk, Va., as a great naval base. The navy 
has long been needing such a base, but only the stress 
of war could induce congressmen from rival towns to 
relinquish their claims. Now Norfolk is to be made 
into a base adequate for the navy. Charleston and 
Norfolk are directly connected by railroad. Indeed 
there are few other cities in the country so well quali- 
fied for the armor plant, now that Norfolk has been 
made the naval base. 

In selecting a site for the armor plant and projectile 
factory the Government took account of a number of 
things. First, it must be in a region well supplied 
with iron and coal. Second, it must be connected by 
main line railroads with the seacoast. Third, it must 
be capable of defense in case the country should be 
invaded by a hostile army. In addition to these things 
if it were possible to locate it so that new fields of 
minerals could be developed that would be desirable. 
All of these conditions are met in Charleston. The 
mountains are rich in iron and coal, and the place is a 
natural fortress. With the planning and mapping that 
will be done if it has not already been accomplished 
by army engineers it will be possible so to organize 
the defenses of the place behind the surrounding 
mountain ranges as to make it impregnable. 

This Government plant has been quite a prize, and 
this explains why congressmen have struggled for it 
so hard. It will bring a great amount of skilled labor 
to town. While the plants as planned at this time 
are not so wonderfully large it is the supposition that 
as the place gets to going it will be enlarged to a great 
industrial plant. A. M. Finney, general manager of 
the Yellow Pine Lumber Co., said he understood that 
as planned now the place would employ about 3,000 
skilled workmen. This will be quite an addition to a 
city of 30,000 or 35,000 people, for these workmen will 
bring their families. It will also add considerably to 
the income of the town, for these men will be well paid. 

‘‘Will this make the building business good?’’ I 
asked Mr. Finney as I sat in his office one hot after- 
noon. 

‘*Tt has caused considerable building and will cause 
more,’’ he said. ‘‘There was some speculation in real 
estate for a time, and now that bids are being asked 
on the projectile plant there will undoubtedly be more. 
People have been a little cautious about going ahead 
with preparations for an addition to the population 
until they were sure that the population was coming. 
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fn one Way we have been sure of it, but in another 
a city can hardly be blamed for being a little skeptical 
of Government projects. Government machinery moves 
so slowly, and there are so many loopholes and quali- 
fying clauses that the average person says he will wait 
until the project is actually built. Then he’ll believe 
it is there. But the establishing of the naval base at 
Norfolk has convinced all but the most skeptical, so 
I expect that there will be a good deal of speculative 
puilding done this fall. 


Slow to Do Much. New Building 


‘Strangely enough Charleston has done too little 
building of the small house kind and rather too much 
of the kind requiring heavy investments. It’s a little 
hard to explain this. But if you’ve walked around 
in town much you must have noticed that we are 
rather badly cramped for space. We are between the 
river and the mountains, and the desirable residence 
district has been confined to two or three streets next 
to the river. Kanawha Avenue that runs along the 
river bank is perhaps the best; at least real estate is 
most expensive. Lots have been selling at $250 a 
front foot, and that is pretty high for a city of this 
size. There has been some talk of spreading the resi- 
dence district across the river, and some houses have 
been built on the side of the mountain over there. 
But people are slow to do it. Some provision must be 
made tor the new cottages, and this is the reason 
I expect speculation in land to begin again.’’ 

With real estate selling at that price it is easy to 
see why emphasis would be laid on large houses. If 
a man pays $20,000 for a lot he isn’t going to put a 
2,000 cottage on it. The people of modest income 
must live somewhere, but apparently that part of the 
residence district of the city has not been well defined 
and organized. These people have built their houses 
around anywhere they could get a piece of ground. 
This is unfortunate; for a good many cities have large 
sections given over to modest cottages that are as at- 
tractive and well kept and in their way as much show 
places as any other parts of those cities. With the 
coming of the Government plants will certainly come 
an effort to organize and develop a part of the city 
for this type of home. ; 

But I don’t wonder that people shrink from going 
across the river and building on the side of the moun- 
tain. Perhaps it looks to be a bigger job to a prairie 
dweller like me than it does to a mountaineer; I don’t 
know. If not, then it looks big to a mountaineer! 
You look over at the side of the mountain standing 
nearer straight up than level, covered with rocks and 
serub timber, unsupplied with streets, sewers or water. 
There are roads, to be sure, and I suppose the houses 
already there are supplied in some way with water. 
But since it is not regularly laid,out there evidently 
is no regular water system. Hewing out a lot on this 
incline is a heroic task, and one that I would shrink 
from. Probably when it is done a number of young 
business and professional men will pick out a likely 
spot somewhere and will build a little community of 
their own. Or else a promoter will get enough assur- 
ances of codperation to justify his going ahead and 
preparing the place and building houses, When the 
pressure comes something will be done. It always is. 
When a tooth gets to howling like a hot box the man 
who has the least respect for a dentist will hunt up a 
tooth artist and tell him to go to it. ; 

Then much is to be said in favor of buying a lot 
in the parts of town already laid out. I should be 
most glad to live on Kanawha Avenue could I afford 
it. The wide lawns and splendid big houses front on 
the river bank, and the river itself is a noble stream 
that is wide enough and deep enough to have some 
steamboat traffic. On the opposite bank is a bathing 
beach that was well populated with young Americans. 
Down a little way is the boat house of a canoe club 
numbering many members, and morning and evening 
one ean see any number of the light and graceful 
craft skimming the water under the propulsion of the 
paddles of young people clad in bathing suits. We 
stood on the bridge one evening watching the sunset 
colors reflected in the water and saw an excursion 
steamer start up stream for a cruise of an hour of two, 
later to return by moonlight. The street itself is a 
pleasure drive for high-powered cars, and out this far 
the drivers seem able to resist that impulse to keep 
their sirens working. Probably it is police regula- 
tions, but I never heard so much tooting of auto horns 
as in this city. In mid-day in the business district the 
place is raucous with hoots and squawks and snorts. 
An auto speeding up the avenue leaves a trail of noise 
behind it that reminds one of the cloud of gas exuded 
by the old timers of one cylinder that were popular 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Perhaps this squawking 
prevents accidents; in fact we hope it does, for if it 
is useless as a life preserver it can have little to recom- 
mend it to the common foot passenger. He is sure that 
if it doesn’t save his life it does make life less worth 
living. : 

‘‘Shipments are coming in rather regularly,’’ Mr. 
Finney remarked. ‘‘In fact I think the wholesalers 
are doing very well by the retailers; perhaps better 
than retailers as a class would do by them. Some of 
my orders were not shipped for a long time, and I sup- 
posed it might be because the price had gone up. In 
one case I had bought a ear thru a broker from a com- 
pany with which I had not done much business. It 
failed to come, so I wrote the broker asking him to 
tell me if this was the cause and offering to pay 
current prices if I could get the shipment immediately. 
He replied that the price had nothing to do with the 
matter and that shipment would be made as soon as 
he could get a car. He thought he might be able to 
ship it to a junction point and have it reloaded if I 
cared to pay that extra expense. I told him I would, 
but within a few days it came without being reloaded. 
The company had succeeded in getting a car. I’m 
afraid that if the price had gone the other way more 




















“It may be we’ll know how to grow a tree over night” 


orders would have been cancelled by retailers than 
have been held up by wholesalers.’’ 


Much Hardwood Timber Cut Near Charleston 


The Charleston Lumber Co., of which Whitney L. 
Savage is president and S. Cameron Savage is vice 
president, reports a good business. Lee Savage, to 
whom I talked, told me that the planing mill that is 
run in connection with the yard is used for more than 
the making of the interior trim required by local cus- 
tomers. A good deal of hardwood timber is cut near 
Charleston. The company buys this rough lumber 
and makes it into flooring, siding and the like. This 
is shipped out of town. 

“*Some people buy of these sawmills when they want 
to build a house,’’? Mr. Savage said in answer to a 
question. ‘‘You might not think that in a city as large 
as Charleston we’d have that trouble, but we do. Just 
now I know of a paint dealer who is building some 
apartment buildings. He thought he knew a good deal 
about buying paint and that he could buy lumber just 
as well as we could. So he bought his stuff of a mill 
some distance from this city.’’ 

“*It’s a safe guess that he’ll never do it again, isn’t 
it?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Savage, ‘‘but the trouble is he’ll 
never build again. He’s educated on the subject of 
buying from small mills, but his building is all done. 
He figured it out before he began that he could save 
a good deal of money. I can figure it out that he has 
lost money already. He has had to make a good many 
railway trips down there to see if he couldn’t get them 
to give him the stuff he wanted. He’s gotten stuff 
that is off grade, and he’s had to lay off his carpen- 
ters a few times because he couldn’t get lumber of 
any kind. Of course he expects us to supply that stuff 
at prices as low as those he contracted for with the 
mill, It happens with us as it does with everybody, 
I suppose, that we fail to convince some customers 
that this sort of thing may happen to them when they 
think of buying from an irresponsible mill. And 
then when they know better they are thru with build- 
ing for all time. When we tell them these things they 
think we are trying to get business. However, we’re 
not bothered much with this kind of competition. Peo- 
ple in Charleston who want to build houses are usually 
anxious to deal with a concern that is in a position to 
handle their orders. 

‘*Prices are holding up firmly. In fact I don’t ex- 
pect any slump'‘in yellow pine. The Government has 
taken over so much of the lower grades that the mar- 

_ket is cleaned up. I don’t see that we can expect 
cheap lumber again soon if ever.’’ 

The Charleston Lumber Co, has some nice looking 
modern sheds that are well built and well painted. 
The company also uses a truck. 

While we were there the city was full of soldiers. 
Mr. Finney said that most of the West Virginia regi- 
ments were mobilized in the city. Presumably long 











“Hewing out a lot on this incline is a heroic task” 








before this is in type they will be in training camp 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, or some other camp. Charleston 
has led: the State in enlistments in the regular army. 
The city also contributed more than $100,000 to the 
Red Cross fund. This is about $3 each for the city’s 
population, which while it may not be a record is do- 
ing pretty well. The mountain city is maintaining its 
reputation of loyalty to the Government. 


Large Yellow Pine Stocks Carried 


The stocks carried in the town are large. Yellow 
pine has the first place on account of the nearness to 
the producing fields, tho West Virginia produces a 
good deal of oak and poplar. The rivers of the State 
have served as a means of transportation for lumber 
ever sincé the founding of the industry, and in the 
intervening time have floated millions of logs down 
to the big mills. Rafting logs is practically a thing 
of the past, tho some rafts still go down to the Ohio. 
The trees are cut away from the streams, for that tim- 
ber naturally was the first to be cut. Then also the 
value of the hardwoods has increased so much that 
the owners do not care to risk the logs in rafts. They 
become water soaked, and that does them no good. 
Some get broken and splintered. Some are lost. The 
mill operators have found that taking all these things 
into consideration it is more economical to load the 
logs on to cars and to ship them to the mills. 

Altho the standing timber in the State is large in 
area some of the companies are beginning to talk of 
the disappearance of the forests. Cutting for so many 
decades is sure to have taken some of the great tracts. 
But it always happens that long after the large opera- 
tors have moved their mills to other sections the 
smaller operators continue to work profitably. The 
veneer oak of Indiana and Ohio comes from farming 
States that have long ceased to be known as lumbering 
regions. But out of communities known solely for 
their agricultural produce there continue to come some 
of the finest oak logs that reach the mills. West Vir- 
ginia is far from being known as an exhausted lumber 
region. The mountains of the State will continue to 
yield up lumber in large quantities for years to come. 
And even after the bulk of the forests have been har- 
vested there will continue to be a steady tho smaller 
stream of lumber coming out of the State. 

The forest policy of this country is still more or less 
indifferently drawn. The Government apparently is 
doing little toward reforesting. Doing that kind of 
work will involve greater expenditures than the gen- 
eral run of people are ready for. With about 2,800,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber left a good many 
men agree with Uncle George Hotchkiss that it is fool- 
ish to tax the generations now living for the somewhat 
doubtful benefit of coming generations. We don’t 
know. It may be that by the time the timber is all 
gone the substitutes men will have the field. It may 
be we’ll know how to grow a tree over night. But 
we don’t believe that either of these suppositions will 
come true. It will be important to West Virginia to 
have something done with her cut-over lands that are 
too rough for agriculture. It may be important to 
the bulk of the people to have a supply of timber 
grown on this land. If that work is done the Govern- 
ment must do it. Probably plans are already made to 
reforest this land. We should be glad to know that it 
is to be protected from fires in such a way as to give 
the saplings a fair show to see if they’ll not do the 
reforesting themselves. 





BUILD DANCE PAVILION FOR SOLDIERS 


New ORuEANS, La., Aug. 6.—A fine dance pavilion, 
completed late in July at Camp Nichols, was given a 
try-out on a recent evening. The Louisiana State 
Guard commands are quartered at the camp, which ad- 
joins City Park. The soldiers’ desire for a dance pavilion 
was recently made known to Mrs. Jack Stern, who has 
taken a lively interest in the welfare of the troops sta- 
tioned here. Mrs. Stern took the matter up with the 
mayor, and the Allied Building Council, thru Mr. Salmen 
of the Allied Building Council, readily agreed to furnish 
the material. The city donated the services of several] 
carpenters, who were aided by the soldiers, and a pavilion 
50x100 feet was completed in record time. The Louisiana 
troops are expecting orders to the training camp at any 
time now, and are making the most of their pavilion 
meanwhile, a dance having been tentatively scheduled for 
every night this week. The following concerns were do- 
nators of the lumber needed for its construction: 

Algiers Saw & Planing Mill, W. W. Carre, Davis-Wood 
Co., Delta Lumber Co., Otto Kroop Lumber Co., Opden- 
meyer Lumber Co., A. Stef Lumber Co. (Inc.); Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., G. H. A. Thomas and W. J. Ward. 





BRITISH IMPORT CONCESSIONS PROVE DISAPPOINTING 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 6.—Information that the Brit- 
ish Government had decided to admit deck loads of lum- 
ber and dunnage without requiring a license, also that no 
licenses were: needed for lumber cargoes arriving on 
sailing vessels, aroused high expectations among exporters 
recently. It develops, however, that the apparent con- 
cession will prove of no real value. Investigations made 
by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, discloses the fact that all the 
steamship lines can get plenty of freight to load between 
decks, which because of its weight leaves no chance for 
deck loads. As for dunnage, it was stated that the quan- 
tity of lumber needed for a steamer varied from part of 
a car to three cars, and that the lines generally were 
under contract for such lumber. The steamship com- 
panies are not responsible neither for the condition of 
the lumber when it reaches the other side nor for the 
quantity. In. addition, the shipper of dunnage is re- 
quired to pay half the regular freight rate. As for using 
sailing vessels to export lumber, none are available. 
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PASS BILL TO ENLARGE INTERSTATE COMMERCE BODY 


Commission to Be Increased from Seven to Nine Mem- 


bers—Other Features of New Law 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—The priority bill, which 
has been pending in Congress since early in the special 
session, has now passed both houses and is awditing the 
signature of President Wilson. 

Both houses also have adopted the conference report 
on the bill increasing the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from seven to nine members and 
making provision for its complete reorganization along 
divisional lines. This measure, for which the commission 
has been working for years, is designed greatly to facili- 
tate its work and increase its efficiency. 

An eleventh hour amendment was adopted by the con- 
ferees, on motion of Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
under which the approval of the entire commission is 
required before any increased rate, fare, charge or classi- 
fication may become effective. This provision was made 
temporary, expiring Jan. 1, 1920, and is intended to be 
purely experimental. Some members of both houses doubt 
the wisdom of the provision and predict it will have the 
effect of hampering the efficiency of the commission, which 
the bill is designed to promote. 

The priority bill, in addition to giving the President 
power to give preference to shipments of commodities 
necessary to the national defense and security, gives the 
Chief Executive authority to use the strong arm of the 
Government, which means the ‘‘armed forces,’’ to pre- 
vent the obstruction of transportation. 

As finally passed the bill increasing the size of the 
commission and providing for its reorganization contains 
the following: 


That section 24 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, with 
terms of seven years, and each shall receive $10,000 com- 
pensation annually. The qualifications of the members 
and the manner of the payment of their salaries shall be 
as already provided by law. Such enlargement of the 
commission shall be accomplished thru appointment by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, of two additional interstate commerce commis- 
sioners, one for a term expiring Dec. 31, 1921, and one for 
a term expiring Dec. 31, 1922. The terms of the present 
commissioners, or of any successor appointed to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the death or resignation of any of the 
present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore pro- 
vided by law. Their successors and the successors of the 
additional commissioners herein provided for shall be 
appointed for the full term of seven years, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of the commissioner whom he shall 
succeed. Not more than five commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed from the same political party.” 


Sec. 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 


“Sec, 17. That the commission may conduct its pro- 
ceedings in such manner as will best conduce to the proper 
dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. The com- 
mission shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. Any member of the commission may administer 
oaths and affirmations and sign subpcenas. A majority of 
the commission shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, except as may be otherwise herein 
provided, but no commissioner shall participate in any 
hearing or proceeding in which he has any pecuniary 
intrest. The commission may, from time to time, make 
or amend such general rules or orders as may _be requisite 
for the order and regulation of proceedings before it, or 
before any division of the commission, including forms of 
notices and the service thereof, which shall conform, as 
nearly as may be, to those in use in the courts of the 
United States. Any party may appear before the commis- 
sion or any division thereof and be heard in person or by 
attorney. Every vote and official act of the commission, 
or of any division thereof, shall be entered of record. and 
its proceedings shall be public upon the request of any 
party interested. 

“The commission is hereby authorized by its order to 
divide the members thereof into as many divisions as it 
may deem necessary, which may be changed from time 
to time. Such divisions shall be denominated, respective- 
ly, division 1, division 2 etc. Any commissioner may be 
assigned to and may serve upon such division or divisions 
as the commission may direct, and the senior in service 
of the commissioners constituting any of said- division 
shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy in any 
division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon of 
any commissioner thereto assigned. the chairman of the 
commission, or any commissioner designated by him for 
that purpose, may temporarily serve on said division until 
the commission shall otherwise order. 

“The commission may by order direct that any of its 
work, business, or functions arising under this act, or 
under any act amendatory thereof. or supplemental there- 
to, or under any amendment which may he made to any 
of said acts, or under any other act or joint resolution 
which has been or mav hereafter be approved. or in re- 
spect of any matter which has been or may be referred 
to the commission by Congress or by either branch thereof, 
be assigned or referred to any of said divisions for action 
thereon, and may by order at any time amend, modify. 
supplement. or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until other- 
wise ordered by the commission. 

“Tn conformity with -and -subject to the order or orders 
of the commission in the premises. each division so con- 
stituted shall have power and authority bv a majority 
thereof to hear and determine. order, certify. report. or 
otherwise act as to anv of said work. business, or functions 
so assigned or referred to it for action bv the commission, 
and in respect thereof the division shall have all the juris- 
diction and nowers now or then conferred by law upon 
the commission, and be subject to the same duties and 
obligations. Any order. decision. or report made or other 
action taken bv any of said divisions in respect of any 
matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same 
force and effect. and may be made, evidenced, and enforced 
in the same manner as if made or taken by the commis- 
sion. subject to rehearing by the commission, as vrovided 
in section 16a hereof for rehearing cases decided bv the 
commission. -The secretary and seal of the commission 
shall be the secretary and seal of each division thereof. 

“In all proceedings before any such divisions relating to 
the reasonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations 
not less than three members shall particinate in the con- 
sideration and decision: and in all proceedings relating to 
the valuation of railway property under the act entitled 





‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’’ approved Feb. 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, by providing for a valuation of the several classes 
of property of carriers subject thereto and securing infor- 
mation concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securi- 
ties,’ approved March 1, 1913, not less than five members 
shall participate in the consideration and decision. 

“The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 


“Nothing in this section contained, or done pursuant 
thereto, shall be deemed to divest the commission of any 
of its powers.” 


PRICES TO ALLIES SAME AS TO UNITED 
STATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The new War Industries 
Board tonight issued a formal announcement declaring 
its purpose to carry out the policy recently announced by 
the President that in the purchase of war materials in 
this country our Allies shall be charged no more than the 
United States. The board goes further, quoting the lan- 
guage used by the President that ‘‘We must make the 
prices to the public the same as the prices to the Govern- 
ment.’’ 

Judge Robert 8. Lovett issued the statement on behalf 
of the board. He made it clear that members of the board 
do not believe it will be necessary to ask for. additional 
legislation from Congress, but that manufacturers gen- 
erally will fall into line for the announced policy. 

While announcing that the board’‘‘has not yet had and 
may not have occasion to deal with the question of prices 
to be charged the public,’’ it is regarded as highly signifi- 
cant that the formal announcement should quote the clear 
language of Mr. Wilson in this connecton. Judge Lovett 
emphasizes the fact that the board stands with the Presi- 
dent for ‘‘just prices.’’? The board is determined to pay 
fair prices. It has no disposition to insist on a level of 
prices so low as to interfere with production or cause dis- 
tress in the industries on which the nation must depend 
for the prime necessities for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 


SERVES AS ACTING CHIEF OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—Burwell 8: Cutler, presi- 
dent of the Cutler Desk Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is serving 
as acting chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce since the resignation of Dr. Edward Ewing 
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BURWELL 8S. CUTLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Acting Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Pratt. Secretary of Commerce Redfield desires to have 
Mr. Cutler accept the position permanently, but up to 
date he has not been able to see his way clear to do so. 

As the accompanying photograph shows, Mr. Cutler is 
a young man, altho several years older than Dr. Pratt, 
who was one of the youngest men in a responsible position 
under the Government. 

Mr. Cutler, in addition to being a recognized efficiency 
expert, has built up an important foreign trade. He 
was serving as first assistant to Dr. Pratt when a clash 
between the latter and Secretary Redfield brought about 
the former chief’s sudden retirement. Mr. Cutler is a 
live -wire and among other qualifications possesses eco- 
nomic vision to a degree that makes his services of great 
value to the Government in the present emergency. 





NOTES OF SOUTHERN PINE MEN IN 
WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association, left Washington today 
for California via Chicago. Mr. Rhodes will spend a day 
in Chicago conferring with officers of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, after which he will go 
to New Orleans for two weeks of work before proceeding 
to the Pacific coast on a visit to his father. The father 
of Mr. Rhodes is 80 years old and he has not seen him 
in three years. ; 

D. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who has been in charge of the Washington branch 
of the emergency bureau, plans a short vacation in Can- 
ada. He will leave whenever the situation here warrants. 

E. B. Baldinger, of the Trinity River Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., arrived here today to assist J. W. Smith, 
Chicago representative of the Wausau-Southern Lumber 


Co., who will look after affairs in the Southern Ping 
bureau during Mr. Dunham’s absence. 

Meanwhile, Charles Edgar, of Essexfels, N. J., prin- 
cipal owner of the Wausau-Southern company and largely 
interested in the lumber business, is here as a volunteer 
worker, giving his time freely to the Southern Pine 
bureau. Mr. Edgar is too well known among lumbermen 
to require a further introduction. Quiet efficiency is one 
of his most pronounced characteristics and has brougi:t 
him remarkable success. 

C. M. Morford, of Nashville, lumber expert in the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
greatly enjoys his new work. It took the Navy Depa rt 
ment a long time to reach a decision to employ a prac- 
tical lumberman to pass on specifications before they are 
sent. The services of such an expert were badly needed 
and the results already are apparent. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, Chicago wholesale lumberman, ow 
connected with the office of Col. Isaac Littell, who has 
general supervision and direction of cantonment snd 
National Guard camp construction, is now ‘‘on the road’? 
for the quartermaster’s department. 





ADOPTS CONFERENCE REPORT ON RIVER AND 
HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


WASHINGTN, D. C., Aug. 6.—Congress took a tremen- 
dous stride forward when both Senate and House adopted 
the conference report on the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill with a provision creating a waterways com- 
mission charged with the duty of codrdinating all water- 
way resources of the nation and working out a far-reach- 
ing and comprehensive plan for the ‘‘ development of the 
waterways and water resources of the United States for 
the purposes of navigation and for every useful purpose.’’ 

This language covers everything. Specific provision 
is made for the inclusion of swamp land drainage, irri- 
gation, soil erosion, forestry, the promotion of transfer 
terminals for water carriers, water power ete. In short, 
Congress took advantage of an opportunity that pre- 
sented itself and adopted what is known as the Newlands 
plan for a survey along comprehensive lines that will reach 
every section of the country, examine into conditions as 
quickly as may be and report a plan for waterway devel- 
opment for all useful purposes. 

In the opinion of Secretary of Commerce Redfield, this 
is one of the most important measures which Congress has 
passed in years. Senator Newlands has been working 
for the passage of his commission plan for years as a 
sure cure for the ‘‘pork barrel’’ features of all river 
and harbor bills. 

The provision, of course, merely directs an inquiry and 
the submission of a comprehensive improvement plan with 
recommendations. It is quite generally believed that now 
that the commission has run the gauntlet of Congress its 
work will more than justify its creation and will be sup- 
ported in the future. This will mean greatly increased 
facilities for transportation. 





NOT TO MAKE PUBLIC FOREIGN DESTINATION 
OF LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The lumber bureaus and 
mills concerned have been instructed by the War Depart- 
ment not to make pyblic any information regarding the 
shipment of lumber destined for use in France. 

This precaution is taken to safeguard mills and other 
facilities from possible attack or labor. troubles instigated 
by I. W. W. agitators or agents of the enemy. 





CHICAGOAN APPOINTED DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE REPRESENTATIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—Secretary Redfield today 
announced the appointment of Thomas D. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, as the representative of the Department of Com- 
merce on the administrative board of the exports contro! 
division, succeeding Edward N. Hurley, appointed chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of Princeton, class of 1879, and 
was admitted to the Illinois bar in the same year. He 
practiced as a member of the firm of Swift, Campbell & 
Jones until 1900, when he retired from active law prac- 
tice. He is president of the Mineral Point Zine Co., and 
a director in the International Harvester Co. He was 
named by President Wilson in 1914 as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but was not confirmed by thc 
Senate. He is a director of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and was a trustee of Princeton University from 
1906 to 1912. 





WAR AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The immediate war agii- 
cultural program for the nation, announced today by 
Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston, calls for the 
production of over 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat ani 
over 83,000,000 bushels of rye, thru the sowing of 47,- 
337,000 acres to winter wheat and 5,131,000 acres to rye 
the coming fall, 

This would represent an increase of 18 percent in the 
winter wheat acreage over that sown last fall. If the 
average yield of the last ten years is maintained this 
acreage would produce 672,000,000 bushels, or under 2 
repetition of the favorable conditions in 1910 would giv: 
880,000,000 bushels. In either event with a spring wheat 
crop next year equal to that of 1915, the nation, it is 
estimated, will have more than 1,000,000,000 bushels for 
domestic use and export. 

This greatly increased acreage of wheat, needed in any 
event, will be absolutely essential to prevent a serious 
shortage of breadstuffs next summer should the growing 
ace now behind the season, be much damaged by early 

rosts. 

The program approved by Mr. Houston represents the 
best thought of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and of State agricultural officials and State coun- 
cils of defense. 

A statement issued by Secretary Houston says: 


The study of this question has involved many factors and 
the specialists have been aware from the first that the de- 
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mands for wheat may exceed the supply next year. Effort, 
therefore, has been made to recommend in each State about as 
large an acreage in wheat and rye as can be sown without 
upsetting proper farm practice which must be maintained in 
the interest of wheat and rye crops this and succeeding years, 
as well as in the interest of other spring-planted crops which 
are not discussed in detail at this time as they are not food 
crops in which a marked shortage exists. 

The planting and cultivation of these increased acreages 
of fall-sown grains call for unusual effort by the farmers. 
Plans to place at the disposal of farmers all assistance pos- 
sible are being perfected in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the State colleges of agriculture, and other State 
and local agencies which coéperate in farming matters, The 
assistance of successful growers of wheat and rye to turn out 
bumper crops in 1918 is assured. 

‘his announcement by the Department of Agriculture 
shows Clearly that Mr. Houston and his associates are 
‘onto their job’’ and are looking alfead and helping the 
farmers to make plans to do their bit along the ‘lines of 
food production to a degree not attempted by farmers 
generally until after the United States was forced into 


the war. 


INCREASED LEVY PROVIDED FOR 


WasHIneToN, D. C., Aug. 6—The amended war reve- 
nue bill, reported to the Senate here today, provides for 
an inereased levy aggregating $2,006,970,000 for a 
twelve-month period. Senator Simmons hopes to see the 
pill passed thru the Senate within two weeks of the time 
its consideration is begun, which will be later this week. 
President Wilson has urged that Congress wind up its 
business and adjourn by Sept. 1. It is probable that an 
effort will be made to comply with the request of the 
Chief Executive. 

This is by all odds the biggest tax bill in American 
history. Incomes, war profits and intoxicating liquors 
carry the heaviest share of the load. 








RECOMMENDS EXPORT EMBARGO ON LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The Exports Council has 
recommended to President Wilson that he extend the ex- 
port embargo to cotton, sugar and certain sizes of lum- 
ber. When this dispatch was received no details as to the 
proposed lumber embargo were available. 

Ordinarily the Exports Council withholds announce- 
ments of this kind until after the President has issued his 
proclamation. It is feared even with the bare announce- 
ment of a proposed embargo on the three big commodities 
designing persons may undertake to ‘‘rig the market.’’ 

Lumbermen here are confident that no embargo which 
may be placed on exports of lumber will seriously affect 
the trade. Unless they are wholly mistaken, no American 
lumber is reaching enemy country and little is going 
to any countries contiguous to Germany. 

This is not true of sugar and cotton, which have been 
shipped in large quantities to European neutrals. Den- 
mark received no American sugar in 1914 and 1915, and 
in 1916 got 4,330,565 pounds. In 1914 Holland imported 
no American sugar, in 1915 only 169,937 pounds, but in 
1916 its imports were 18,332,170 pounds. 

Norway takes the prize, however, since in 1914 that 
country imported no American sugar, in 1915 1,463,542 
pounds, and in 1916 a total of 96,264,757 pounds. 
Switzerland received no sugar from us in 1914 but in 
1916 got 36,791,230 pounds. 

According to reports, the Exports Council is particu- 
larly desirous of controlling exports of cotton. There 
have been reports of large quantities of cotton reaching 
Germany thru Italy and Switzerland. This leak, of 
course, has been stopped, at least in large measure. 
Literally a wholesale business had been done in this line 
for a long time, persons in Italy receiving consignments 
of cotton and sending them on to Switzerland, where they 
would be turned over a few times and hustled into Ger- 
many to enter into the manufacture of high explosives. 

None of these things are true of American lumber. 
There may be good reason for embargoing lumber suit- 
able for ship construction at a time when the Govern- 
ment is straining every nerve to turn out wooden and 
steel ships, 

in this connection it is regarded as significant that 
ouly a few days ago a specific embargo was laid on steel 
plates and the announcement was made at the time that 
it was designed to keep steel ship material in this coun- 
try. It was indiscreetly hinted that this particular 
measure was aimed at Japan, a circumstance which is 
certain to stir up quick and keen resentment at Tokio 
and is not caleulated to ‘‘force Japanese ships from the 
Pacific into the Atlantic.’’ 

_To place an embargo on lumber for ships, it is recog- 
ized, would be a logical step for the Government to take. 


LUMBERMAN GAINS FAME AS PUGILIST 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 8.—George O. Worland, secre- 
tary of the Evansville Veneer Co., gained fame as a 
pugilist yesterday afternoon and the local police were 
introduced to a new form of graft as the result of a flim- 
flam game unsuccessfully attempted by two crooks. Walk- 
‘ng into the office of the veneer factory one of the crooks 
singled out a young bookkeeper and told him that he was 
Assistant Recruiting Officer Culp sent out to bring him 
to the army station for examination. The crook also 
wanted some cash to defray the expenses of the examina- 
tion and a lot of other things. The deal did not look good 
to Mr. Worland. He demanded credentials of the crooks, 
who requested him to call the recruiting office. Mr. 
Worland then ordered the men to leave his office at once 
and as he did so placed his hands on the shoulders of one 
of the men. He received a blow in the eye. Mr. Worland 
and the man struggled over the office and finally tumbled 
ito the street. Mr. Worland finally fell down and the 
crook kicked him on the shoulder. On the outside the 
pseudo naval officer broke away from Mr. Worland’s 
grasp and fled, leaving a trail of blood behind. Besides 
a fractured shoulder, Mr. Worland received a cut over the 
fe and a cut on the chin: His knuckles were bruised 
mas striking his adversary. Clyde Collins, aged 21 years, 
‘ving at 429 Fares Avenue, was placed under arrest and 
charged as being one of the two crooks who attempted 
to work the swindle. He denied his guilt. 











Lumber Transportation 








NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision in which it holds 
that the Louisville‘ & Nashville Railroad Co. overcharged 
Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. on six shipments of rough mahog- 
any lumber-shipped from Louisville, Ky., to Pensacola, Fla., 
for export. Reparation is ordered, the amount to be deter- 
mined and a certified statement filed. The shipments moved 
in seven cars, one of which was loaded to less than the re- 
quired minimum. Charges were collected at the rate of 23 
cents per 100 pounds on the carload shipments and 50 cents 
on the less-than-carload shipment. Complainant claimed a 
rate of 20 cents and the carrier expressed a willingness to 
pay reparation on this basis, having subsequently established 
a rate of 21.3 cents for this haul when for export. . 

The commission also has dismissed No. 9116—Thomas 
Clingman Morgan vs. Freeo Valley Railroad Co. et al.—hold- 
ing that the joint rates on lumber and staves in carloads from 
Princeton, Ark., to certain interstate destinations have been 
established by defendants since the hearing on a basis satis- 
factory to complainant. This case also embraces No. 9116 
(Sub. No. 1)—Louis Lee Hamlin, agent for Arkadelphia Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Freeo Valley Railroad Co. et al. 

An order has been issued by the commission suspending 
until Dec. 4, next, the operation of certain schedules in the 
following tariffs: Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, supplement No. 14 to I. C. C. No. 101; I. C. C. Nos. 105 
and 106, effective Aug. 6; F. A. Leland, agent, supplement 
No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 1192, effective Aug. 10. The suspended 
schedules provide for increased switching charges on carload 
freight switched between points on the Terminal Railroad 
Association lines at St. Louis. The present charges between 
points and industries on that line and track connections of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and other connecting lines 
are in many instances $1 to $2 a car. The proposed charge 
is 10 cents a net ton, subject to a minimum of $3 a car. 





DECIDE ON NEW DEMURRAGE RATE SCALE 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 6.—The Canadian Board of Railway 
Commissioners has decided on a new scale of demurrage rates 
during the war in order more particularly to prevent delays 
in the movement of coal and fuel supplies. The scale is, as 
follows: First and second days free; third day, $1; fourth 
day, $2; fifth day, $3; sixth day, $4; seventh and all fol- 
lowing days, $5. This tariff will subject cars held for seven 
days to a charge of $15 as compared with the charge of $10 
under the American tariff, tho for three days, which is the 
period covering most cars, the charge is only $1, as against 
$2 in the United States. The question of reciprocal and 


average demurrage is left over until after the war, and in 
the meantime the board will ascertain how these plans have 
worked out in places where they have been tried. 





TO FIGHT INTRASTATE RATE INCREASE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 6.—Lumber interests of this State 
led by George L. Forester, secretary-treasurer and traffic man- 
ager of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
are making a vigorous fight against the proposed increases in 
the intrastate rates on lumber and other commodities. The 
proposed rates so far as lumber is concerned, are out of rea- 
son as compared with other rates, and the necessities, of the 
carriers. 

On May 15 of this year the principal carriers of the State 
presented a petition to the corporation commission requesting 
revolutionary changes in the rate structure, so’that under 
the proposed rate the average percentage of increase on the 
basic scale for lumber is 51 percent for a one-line haul, Where 
two-line hauls are involved the percentage is greater. 

The first hearing in the case was held in Raleigh on May 
31, at which time the carriers filed a great number of very 
comprehensive and complicated exhibits. The original pro- 
gram was to have the shippers answer these rate exhibits on 
June 6, but vigorous protest led to a continuance until July 
81 and later the time was extended to Aug..30. While other 
commodities will be seriously affected by the proposed ad- 
vance,- lumber shippers will possibly sustain considerable 
absolute losses and the new rates may actually prevent the 
movement of a large tonnage, particularly of low grade stock, 
which can only be moved under a low rate and for compara- 
tively short distances. A few concrete examples will show 
how this works out. 

For a distance of five miles for a one-road haul the present 
rate is 2 cents a hundred pounds and the proposed rate is 
3% cents; for a twenty mile haul the present rate is 3% 
cents and the proposed rate 5 cents; for eighty miles the 
present rate is 5% cents as compared to the proposed rate of 
8 cents; for 160 miles the present rate is 7 cents and the pro- 
posed rate 11% cents; for 450 miles the present rate is 12 
cents while the proposed rate is 18% cents. 

In support of the statement that the carriers do not need 
added revenue Mr. Forester will submit the fact that for the 
last four years the four principal railroads in North Carolina 
have averaged earnings of above $6,000,000. The proposed 
advance in rate, taking into account all of the carriers in the 
State, would call for an additional revenue from intrastate 
rates, of over $5,000,000, a sum that they are not entitled to 
or in need of according to Mr. Forester and the lumbermen 
whom he represents. 





| A Common Language the Cement of Nationalism 





The Geneses of ancient history records how Noah and 
his family, after the forty days’ deluge had subsided 
and the ark with its menagerie had gone out of com- 
mission, proceeded to organize an independent nation and 
said one to another, ‘‘Let us make brick and build a 
great city on the plains of Shinar,’’ and the official archi- 
tect was instructed to include in his plans a civic center 
whereon to build a sky-scraping tower that would reach 
to heaven, and ‘‘make us a name and a monument that 
will endure forever and fill the whole earth with wonder 
and envy’’; seeing which, a powerful militant outlander 
kaiser imbued with the divine right to rule the world, 
said to his war council, ‘‘They are one people and have 
all one language and this is what they begin to do, and 
now nothing will be withholden from them which they 
propose to do’’— ‘‘Come, let us send talking delegates 
among them and confound their language, that they may 
not understand one another’s speech.’’ 

National construction work was in progress and the 
foundations were laid, but when the tower had reached 
the second story, some hired enemy from the bricklayer’s 
union appeared on the scene and objected to the tower 
going any higher, claiming it would surely attract the 
lightning from heaven and kill the workmen. There may 
have been other grievances, perhaps too many appren- 
tices were employed on the job; it may be that the con- 
tractor refused to recognize the union. However, trouble 
started and confusion reigned. I judge some foreign 
workmen and spies were introduced, for the masons 
claimed they couldn’t understand the foreman’s orders. 
He talked in an unknown tongue. The hod carrier brought 
brick when mortar was wanted and the architect resigned 
in disgust, as the workmen refused to obey his orders, 
claiming his words had no meaning and needed an inter- 
pretation. And it is recorded this monumental enterprise 
was a complete failure and is known to history as the 
Tower of Babel. And the families of the sons of Noah 
‘were scattered abroad on the face of the earth; their dream 
of a great nation was lost in a confusion of tongues. 

The United States is often referred to as the melting 
pot of the world. Our citizenship is a composite mixture 
assembled from the four corners of the earth, an amal- 
gam resulting in a heterogeneous nationality, speaking 
many languages, which retards assimilation. A ma- 
jority of our foreign immigrants, ignorant of the English 
language, strangers to American institutions and ideals, 
seek the society of their particular countrymen, speaking 
the same language, which acts as a retarder—a refractory 
ore in fusing a homogeneous American nationalism. 

The immigrant to our shores longs for companionship 
and social intercourse with people who can speak and read 
his own language, and to facilitate and perpetuate this 
confusion of tongues, the United States permits the 
printing and circulation of 1,500 daily, weekly and 
monthly publications in foreign languages, including 
publications in Arabanian, Armenian, Arabic, Belgian, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Chinese, Croatian, Danish, Finnish, 
Flemish, French, Greek, German, Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Hollandish, Icelandic, Italian, Lettish, Lithunean, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthen- 
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ian, Scandinavian, Servian, Slovak, Slorenian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Welsh, Yiddish. 

The linguistic riot on the plains of Shinar that so dis- 
tricted the sons of Noah and foiled the completion of the 
Tower of Babel was a verbal symphony when compared 
with a convention of thirty-five different varieties of 
foreign born American citizens conspiring to obstruct na- 
tional legislation and discourage loyalty to American ideals. 

We. have 514 German publications covering nearly 
every State in our Union. Wisconsin publishes and sup- 
ports seventy-four newspapers and periodicals printed in 
the German language. Eleven percent of all Wisconsin 
publications are in the German language. Iowa has 
thirty-two German publications. We have a national 
language as definitely established as our national consti- 
tution. We have national ideals of government, differing 
from many inherited foreign ideals which are promul- 
gated and perpetuated by these foreign publications. 

Our immigrant population are under little pressure to 
learn the American language. We have many foreigners 
who have been residents of the United States for ten or 
twenty years who can not speak the English language. 
True our naturalization laws provide that no alien may 
become naturalized (if physically capable) who does not 
speak the English language. This very desirable pro- 
vision is never strictly enforced. Physical or mental 
disability to speak and read the English language afflicts 
a great many foreigners and serves as suflicient excuse 
to secure American citizenship. Foreigners coming to 
this country ignorant of the English language are de- 
serving of governmental sympathy and aid. It is a fear- 
ful handicap to be unable to speak or read the language 
of the country in which you live. If our immigration 
laws provided that all foreign immigrants who desired 
to become citizens of the United States should before en- 
tering this country be able to speak and read the English 
language, it would be all the literacy test needed. The 
requirement might seem an unreasonable hardship, but 
what a boon and relief to immigrant strangers if they 
could speak and read the language of their adopted coun- 
try. The United States affords great opportunities and 
rich rewards to foreigners coming here and to require 
them to know our language is not asking too much in 
exchange for the advantages of citizeaship. 


Suppose conditions were changed and American citi- 
zens were forced by congestion and poverty to emigrate 
to some foreign country, whose language was a perplex- 
ing mystery to their understanding, unable to communhi- 
cate their wants or wishes as helpless as children before 
they can speak their mother tongue—we would do just 
what our foreign immigrants do—seek the society and 
companiouship of people who could speak our language 
and travel far to find some one of our nationality; and 
when found flock together as foreigners do in this coun- 
try. America should be considerate of our foreign popula- 
tion, afford them opportunity to learn English. Let us 
nationalize the language of our daily press and the text 
books of our common schools and ti:us build up and en- 
courage a homogeneous American nationalism. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


Association Starts Campaign of Advertising and Trade Marking—Address Delivers Plain Truths on Publicity —Members 
Report Labor Troubles Closing Down Camps and Mill Plants 


PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 6.—Lumber manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire in attendance at the midsummer meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Portland Hotel here Aug. 1 decided to inaugurate a 
campaign of advertising of their western pine lumber to 
the consumers of the middle West. The sentiment was 
also strongly in favor of trade marking this lumber, and 
it is likely that trade marking will be worked out. 

Wednesday’s meeting was to have been held at Bend, 
Ore., and the invitation of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, to have the meeting 
there, which was extended at the annual meeting in Spo- 
kane in February, was accepted. However, serious labor 
troubles in the Inland Empire did not warrant members 
being away from their plants longer than necessary, so 
it was decided to hold the meeting in Portland, which is 
more accessible than Bend. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 10 a. m. 
by President B. H. Hornby, of Dover, Ida., and after 
the reading of the minutes of the annual meeting, Sec- 
retary A. W. Cooper outlined the meaning of the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
15 percent advanced rate case, in the following clear-cut 
statement: 


In a plain, non-technical way of speaking, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in the 15 percent case 
means there is no emergency such as the railroad presi- 
dents thought confronted them when they read the finan- 
cial reports for February; that the trend of earnings is up- 
ward; that, unless something now unforeseen happens be- 
fore the end of the year, 1917 will result in larger operating 
income than ever before, even without higher rates. But 
out of what might be called an excess of caution, the com- 
mission will allow advances in rates on coal and ores and 
also on class rates locally in the territory Chicago and 
east and north of the Ohio River, which is known as the 
Official Classification territory. These two advances will 
increase the revenues of the carriers approximately $100,- 
000,000. The increase to the western carriers on coal and 
ores will probably amount to $10,000,000. : 

Thanks to our representatives in Washington, this 
means a clean sweep for us, with the exception of sash 
and door rates in the territory east of Chicago, which will 
be advanced about 3 cents on the average. There will be 
no advance on sash and doors west of Chicago. It may 
be appropriate to add that the advance of 2 cents to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, which was to become 
effective Feb. 1, 1917, and suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon our request, has been with- 
drawn by the carriers, and the commission has dismissed 
the proceedings. The commission does not entirely dis- 
miss the 15 percent case but orders its suspension until 
Oct. 28,, and suggests that the increases be withdrawn. 
Most railroads are complying with this suggestion and 
have withdrawn their tariffs. Among those withdrawn 
are our lumber tariffs. 

The commission further states that, if conditions should 
change, which would justify a reopening of the case, it 
would expediently consider further evidence which may be 
presented. From this it would seem that we should con- 
tinue the practice of accepting orders subject to the pres- 
ent freight rate, with advances in price if rates advance. 


‘‘When Is Your Lumber Sold’’ 


The secretary read a paper entitled ‘‘When Is Your 
Lumber Sold?’’ prepared by an experienced advertising 
man. It prepared the way for taking up the report of 
the association’s committee on advertising, of which 
E. H. Van Ostrand, of Winchester, Ida., is chairman. 
He was unable to be present because of critical labor con- 
ditions prevailing. Following is the paper: 

Libby, the Chicago meat packer, made this statement: 
“I do not consider my goods sold until the tin cans are 
lying in the alley.” In other words, he did not consider 
his goods sold until the consumer had eaten the product 
contained in the cans, and thus paved the way for further 
consumption. The mere fact that the retailer bought his: 
goods carried no weight, because the full cans on the re- 
tailer’s shelves were merely an obstacle to further busi- 
ness and increased output. 

But you say: ‘‘What do we care about Libby and the 
grocer. There is a heap of difference between him and 
the man who sells our product.’”’ The reply to this is 
that the grocer does not sell individual lines. He sells 
general merchandise, competitive and otherwise. There- 
fore the burden of selling falls upon the shoulders of the 
manufacturer of general merchandise. 

“The retail lumber dealer, however,’’ you will then say, 
“is established along an exclusive line, confining his ef- 
forts mainly to lumber, and thus in order to exist he must 
sell the lumber whether we help him or not.’’ 

But we must say in answer that as a matter of fact, 
and because of the apathy of the lumber manufacturer, the 
retailer is gradually being forced to sell other lines, par- 
ticularly substitute roofings, cement and wall-boards. 
Why is he compelled to carry these lines? 

The wooden shingle output has decreased 20 percent 
since 1904. Fifty percent of all roofings manufactured rep- 
resent substitution. The increase in substitute roofings for 
1904 to 1914 was 200 percent, or a displacement of 1,500,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The present day cement output rep- 
resents more than half the total lumber cut. Wall and 
plaster board have increased enormously since their in- 
troduction a few years ago. 

Then you ask: ‘‘Why should we help the retailer, and 
why does the retailer desert us and sell substitutes for 
lumber?” In the face of these figures you must admit 
that it is up to you to help tne retailer to sell your product, 
especially when you consider that 75 percent of the sub- 
stitutes for lumber has gone to materials costing more 
than lumber. 

Some of you gentlemen who are willing to get in and 
meet this competition are thinking, ‘‘What can we do?’ 
What can we do, for instance, against brick? Brick is a 
fine product; it makes a very lasting and beautiful exterior 
for a home. If you would consult the advertising frater- 
nity who make it their business to make merchandising 
analyses they would tell you that only 322,000 families out 
of 20,000,000 in the United States are receiving incomes 
of $4,000 a year, and that only 516,000 are receiving in- 
comes of $3,000, and only 1,000,000 families are receiving 
incomes of $2,000. These, mind you, are not individuals, 
but families which have to be housed. And on the psycho- 
logical side they would inform you that millions of people 
annually write to the magazines about building informa- 
tion, which means that in the brain of nearly every man 
and. woman is an inherent desire and craving to own a 
home. Real estate concerns, loan companies and others: 
have used this craving to advantage. 

Now, isn’t it logical to suppose that the large percentage 
of incomes mentioned above can not afford a brick home, 
and very naturally will turn toward a home built of 
lumber? In fact, answering directly that question, ‘‘What 
can we do against brick?’ you: are not very materially 








concerned on this score, because as shown by these figures 
only a small percentage of American families can afford to 
be housed in brick. Nevertheless, even when brick exte- 
riors are inevitable as in congested city centers, you may 
look after your lumber interests for the interior, and 
nevertheless a very large number of expensive homes have 
been built in the past, and should in the future, with 
proper management; continue to be built wholly of lumber. 
You therefore have a definite market for your product, 
and you must especially bear in mind that new construc- 
tion is going forward in the United States at the rate of 
more than a billion dollars a year. 
What You Have to Do 


What you have to do is to create-in the minds of the 
people a desire for your kind of lumber, namely, western 
white pine. Don’t advertise lumber; advertise the home 
or the barn or other structure built of the kind of lumber 
you sell. Libby does not sell meat; he sells tasty, delicious 
morsels of bacon or tongue, or salmon fit for a king. You 
must not advertise lumber; you must advertise the ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” of western white pine, with kitchen of 
dainty white enamel, and all the modern built-in features. 
You must advertise the modern barn, the silo and the im- 
plement shed, built of course of western white pine. 

You must not sell lumber for planked streets, but wood 
paving blocks. You must disassociate the rough plank 
street with its bumps, jars and splinters from the minds of 
the public, and replace this vision with the everlasting 
silent pavement. 

You must disassociate the tumble-down barn and the 
unsightly box-like home from the minds of the farmer and 
the farmer’s wife, and create in their minds the attractive 
modern home, and the business-like prosperous barn. 

But some of the more pessimistic of you will say: ‘‘All 
woods are beginning to compete, one against the other, 
thru this advertising.’’ Do not be alarmed at this. It isa 
healthy sign, which argues well for wood and ill for sub- 
stitutes. 

The first breakfast food, namely, ‘“‘Force,’’ was a com- 
mercial failure, tho well and cleverly advertised, but it was 
not until half a dozen came into the market and adver- 
tised that the ready-made breakfast food became a popu- 
lar habit. 

Now, as to the farmer: Here is indeed a new market 
and a new field that will take care of most of your losses 
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from substitutes. It seems almost necessary that certain 
classes of buildings, particularly in cities, be built of ce- 
ment and brick, but not so in the farm field. The farmer 
has emerged from a state of struggle and penury to one of 
affluence and a rosy future. 

A nail, a board and a hammer visualized the building of 
the farmer to most of us. He was mortgage-ridden, ridi- 
culed. He was the under dog. Today he has wealth. He 
is able to do things as never perhaps before; and this is 
not altogether due to war conditions. Whatever the true 
underlying fundamental economic reasoning the fact re- 
mains—the farmer is in a position to build and on a new 
and stupendous scale. 

For years past the rural population has been decreasing 
and the city population increasing more and more. 
We must not too rashly assume that the farmer is top- 
dog because he has a huge customer in the city popula- 
tion. That city population must be rich also, else it could 
not buy from the farmer. But the farmer has found him- 


self; he has wealth; and that is important and enough for: 
you. If you can also contemplate that the home builder: 


= the great city population also has wealth, why, all the 
etter. 
Modern Force of Advertising 


But even when prices become lower the farmer is going: 
to prosper and progress. Rural delivery is making him a. 


reader, and therefore a student of economic conditions. 
The higher education of his children is bringing intelli- 


gence to bear upon his business methods. Some of the: 
latest developments in farming show that codperation is: 
working wonders for the farmer, and they are adding to: 
this codperation the modern force of advertising. Witness. 


for instance the orange and lemon growers of California, 


who market their product under a trade name, and use: 


extensive advertising. Witness the last few years the: 
apple growers of the Pacific Northwest, who, by codpera- 
tive efforts, are successfully marketing their apples thru 
national advertising. 

There is no doubt that today the farmer furnishes new 
food for thought in the marketing of western white pine 
lumber. And what is the fact about the farmer of today? 
What is the first thing he does when he has a little surplus. 
to spend? Does he not improve his home and his build- 
ings? Every month the farmer’s wife receives the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, or Mother’s Magazine, or such like, and in 
that magazine are pictures and descriptions of attractive: 
homes. She wants one; she means to have one; she is dis- 
satisfied with the tumble-down lean-to, the floor that gives, 


and the pots and pans hanging on the wall. Instead of this: 
‘she wants attractive glass covered pantries. She rebels and 


gets what she wants, and buys*what she sees advertised. It 
is up to you to tell her what your product will make for her. 

And Mr. Farmer: Doesn’t he read every week his trade 
paper, the farm magazines? Doesn’t he read the interesting 
articles about modern barns and conveniences, and doesn’t 
he, if he has any armen f do what you do—try to improve his: 
factory and his plan 3 Hence the modern barns, milk 
houses etc, that are springing up all over the country.. Think: 





of the untouched market you have in the development of the 
implement shed. The power of suggestion is so strong that if 
you western white pine gentlemen begin to feature these 
structures of western white pine in your territory you will 
get a lead on this business that will be difficult to overtake, 

Now, you lumbermen of the West have been credited with 
great courage. It is*said of you that you have gone into the 
mountains and the wilderness and have overcome physical 
obstacles in getting your product out to the consumer, but 
did you ever consider that it requires a far greater courage 
to meet competition and beat it than to go into the woods 
and drag out your lumber and handle lumberjacks? 

Don’t you think it required courage for the substitute roof- 
ing men to go against the wooden shingle, or the wallboard 
people to go against lath? Not only did it require courage, 
but it required imagination, which is one thing that only too 
many business men, some lumbermen included, lack. You 
lumbermen are the upper dogs ; have been for years. It is the 
substitutes that are barking up your tree and are showing 
the courage of business conviction. 

It would do some of you gentlemen good to spend a week 
with, say, a manufacturer of biscuits. Can you imagine the 
feelings of such a man, who, after years of struggle, is con- 
fronted with his salesmen’s reports showing that the big 
trust back East is flooding his market with demonstrators 
and making introductory offers and special deals that are 
taking thousands of dollars from his pockets and is compelling 
him to fight or quit? Such a man, if he has not established 
his good will by judicious advertising, is in a bad plight. 

“There are none so blind as those who will not see;” but 
it is a fact that the advertising of safety razors has made 
the American the young looking man. Advertising raised 
an army for Great Britain in the time of her greatest dis- 
tress. Advertising has made the orange and lemon growers 
of California prosperous. Advertising has sold automobiles, 
and according to Bradstreet’s and Dun non-advertising iy 
directly responsible for 80 percent of the business failures. 

Individually you can not advertise to any appreciable ex- 
tent or effect, but codperatively you can advertise and sell 
your entire market for a minimum outlay. 

You gentlemen, like the orange growers and the apple 
growers; like the asphalt producer, and the cement maker, 
can advertise codperatively, and thus by assessing yourselves 
a trifle create and establish a good will that is without doubt 
the best investment you can possibly make. You are good 
manufacturers. Are you good salesmen? Why not be both? 
But don’t advertise in the spirit of, “Well, I’m a good fellow, 
here goes.” But, on the contrary, advertise knowing that it 
is sound, positively necessary business to do so. 


A Word About the Trade Mark 


Now, just a word about the trade mark. A trade mark is 
an essential of advertising because it represents a responsi- 
bility that the buyer can look up to. Now, if the responsi- 
bility for western white pine is invested in the association safe- 
guards for quality, goodness of manufacture and inspection, 
then these guaranties should be incorporated in your adver- 
tising and the trade mark used is an identification mark for 
this certain quality or specification. 

When you do adopt a trade mark, don’t exaggerate it. 
Remember always that it is attractive homes, practical barns, 
silos to keep ensilage sweet, built of western white pine, fine 
finish and other mill lumber that you want to sell. Adver- 
tise first what your lumber will provide for these. That will 
gain your market’s interest. Next tell them that that lum- 
ber assures them certain definite qualities, and that these 
qualities are identified by a trade mark. 

A few words, too, should be said about your product. 
Western white pine lumber is a splendid wood. It possesses 
every qualification essential to a general building material 
to a very marked degree. Because it is soft and easily 
worked it is a splendid wood for factory and shop use. It 
is wood that takes paint beautifully, and therefore for inte- 
rior paneling, cupboards, doors etc. it is excellént material. 

The present time is most auspicious for advertising western 
white pine, and particularly if you are going to concentrate 
on the farm and the factory trade. It is not disadvantageous 
to begin at a time of least resistance. The prosperity of the 
country and the excellent condition of the building industry 
are interesting factors. To come out boldly in an advertising 
campaign will forever offset, too, the misinformation circu- 
lated that pine lumber in the United States is exhausted. 

Another thing in your favor is that pine is backed by what 
is known in New England as “grandfather’s good will.” 
Everywhere you have a host of acquaintances who are doing 
the same things as their fathers and grandfathers did before 
them—namely, building of pine. 

New building construction is going forth very rapidly in- 
deed. At least as many as 325,000 new dwellings are put up 
annually. Many of the 17,000,000 Vigo now in existence 
will need improving, changing and rebuilding in the near 
future. Five million families represent a selected audience 
for you to convince. Much of this is within your territory. 
You will win if you have the courage and the conviction, 
and advertise for the consumer’s good will. 

When is your lumber sold? entlemen, your lumber is 
sold when the attractive home is built; when the door is 
hung on its hinges; when the pantry has won the woman's 
heart ; when the farmer points with pride to his barns; when 
the traffic runs over the silent pavement. In other words, 
your lumber is sold when you intelligently, persistently ad- 
vertise your product to the ultimate consumer. 


Report of Advertising Committee 


Chairman Van Ostrand’s report for the advertising 
committee was read by Secretary Cooper. It pointed out 
that since the millmen had at last adopted the name 
‘‘western white pine’’ for their product and were now 
all calling it that, it made the advertising proposition 
much easier. The report recommended a campaign to 
continue thru a period of three years and that the adver- 
tising be done in the territory west of the Mississippi 
River, particularly, tho some work should be done in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. But it was thought best that 
the advertising be concentrated in the territory west of 
the river. It also recommended that arrangements be 
made with a manufacturer of a lumber trade-marking 
device for its use, and that the lumber of members be 
trade marked in connection with the advertising, It was 
estimated that an assessment of 5 cents a thousand fect 
on the output of members would raise a fund of from 
‘$30,000 to $35,000 a year for advertising and that thie 
association sign up contracts with its members for this 
assessment to run for a period of three years, that a good 
and fair trial of advertising might be made. 

The report was discussed at length, particularly as to 
‘whether the campaign could be entered into as an associa- 
‘tion or as districts or as individual concerns. It was 
thought that the Montana mills, making annually only 
about 40,000,000 feet of western white pine, and. consid- 
ering their product largely as a local one, would ‘not want 
‘to come in on the expense of the campaign. ‘ 

It was therefore decided to enter into the advertising, 
‘those present agreeing to it. The action was not designed 
‘to include Montana, and a committee consisting of Messrs. 
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E. H. Polleys, T. A. McCann and Kenneth Ross was 
named to take the matter up with Montana members and 
secure their approval and support. 


Terms of Sale 


A meeting of any lumber manufacturers’ association 
without a discussion of terms of sale would be an oddity. 
The usual discussion occurred and it was the consensus 
that manufacturers should act together, and that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association should leg- 
islate regarding it. Some, however, pointed out that 
buyers disliked to pay for anything until it was received, 
and that in shipping east of Chicago it is difficult to get 
buyers to remit within the specified ten days’ time. To 
remedy this it was thought there should be a different 
set of terms, one for the western and one for the eastern 
territory. No action was taken, yet nearly all of those 
present declared that they would strictly enforce present 
terms, but would favor new terms abolishing entirely the 
cash discount, making terms of sale net in sixty days, so 
that western lumber would have time to get to destination 
before it is paid for. This information will be forwarded 
to the committee of the National association that has 
under consideration the matter of terms of sale. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Trade conditions were discussed at the beginning of 
the afternoon session. It was shown that in the first 
half of the year shipments were 15 percent in excess of 
the corresponding period of last year, and while the out- 


and Panhandle concerns reported their output would be 
curtailed about 50,000,000 feet this year because logging 
is shut down. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. reported but little logging, 
which means a large decrease in output. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., and. the 
Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore., will have 
a decrease of 10,000,000 feet this year. 

The total reports made at the meeting showed a de- 
crease of 308,000,000 feet on an output of about 1,200,- 
000,000 feet, or over 25 percent. The decrease -will be 
found still greater when reports are received from mills 
not represented at the meeting. It is believed the total 
curtailment will be at least a third. 


Tells of Study of I. W. W. Organization 


A. Whisnant, editor of the Bend Press, Bend, Ore., a 
former lumber trade newspaper man, told of the I. W. W. 
organization as he has found it to be, upon a study cover- 
ing a number of years. He declared that employers do 
not know about it or understand it and so it is no wonder 
that when its plausible doctrines are put before the work- 
ers many accept them. He urged that a campaign of 
education be carried on impartially and when the I. W. 
W. principles are thoroly understood he believed that 95 
percent of the workers would renounce them. 

It was stated that probably 80 percent of the logging 
workers in northern Idaho and the Spokane district are 
I. W. W.s and 90 percent of the forest fire patrol men 
in that section are members of that organization. It is 





effort will be made to continue as in the past, operating 


ten hours a day. 
THOSE PRESENT 


J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, McGoldrick Lumber Co.; 
B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida., Dover Lumber Co.; Walter Rosen- 
berry, Rose Lake, Ida., Rose Lake Lumber Co.; A. W. Laird, 
Potlatch, Ida., Potlatch Lumber Co.; H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida., 
Hope Lumber Manufacturing Co.; Frank W. Lewis, Spokane, 
Blackwell and Panhandle Cos.; G. L. Gardner, Leavenworth, 
Wash., Great Northern Lumber Co.; A. H. Huebner, North 
Yakima, Wash., Cascade Lumber Co.; C. R. Wisdom, San 
Francisco, Red River Lumber Co.; C. Stowell Smith, secre- 
tary California White -& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Lawrence McCoy, Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., Rutledge Timber Co.; Harold J. McCoy, Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. ; B. N. McDevitt, Dover, Ida., 
Dover Lumber Co.; R. L. Wilson, Deer Park, Wash., Deer 
Park Lumber Co.; P. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida., Potlatch 
Lumber Co.; J. P. Keyes, Bend, Ore., Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co.; Frank Gardinier, Baker, Ore., Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co.; R. B. Irwin, Boise, Ida., Boise-Payette Lumber Co. ; 
T. H. McCann, Bend, Ore., Shevlin-Hixon Co.; C. P. Con- 
stantine, Seattie, Constantine Advertising Co.; Vincent 
Palmer, La Grande, Ore., George Palmer Lumber Co. ; Joseph 
Stoddard, Baker, Ore., Stoddard Lumber Co.; Leon B. Stod- 
dard, Baker, Ore., W. H. Eccles Lumber Co.; William C. 
Geddes, Baker, Ore., Oregon Lumber Co.; James Mimnaugh, 
Perry, Ore., Grande Ronde Lumber Co.; J. B. Knapp, Bend, 
Ore., Shevlin-Hixon Co.; John M. Richards, Spokane, Idaho 
White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency ; L. J. Wentworth, Portland, 
Ore., Portland Lumber Co.; Chester Hoque, assistant secre- 
tary West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore. ; 
A. B. Wastell, Portland, Lumbermen’s Engineering Co. ; E. 
F. Wales, Dalkena, Wash., Dalkena Lumber Co. ; Clyde Bowl- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., Oregon Lumber Co.; N. H. Huey, 
Chicago, Ill., Oregon Lumber Co.; G. W. Gates, Portland, 
Ore., G. W. Gates & Co.; F. G. Donaldson, Portland, secre- 
tary Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers Association ; 
G. E. Stoddard, Perry, Ore., Grande Ronde Lumber Co.; 





A. W. COOPER, SPOKANE 


J. P. McGOLDRICK, SPOKANE 


A. W. LAIRD, POTLATCH 


E. H. POLLEYS, MISSOULA 


PROMINENT WESTERN LUMBERMEN WHO TOOK PART IN THE SEMIANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


put during that time was also larger, the remainder of 
the year will show a great decrease in output because of 
labor troubles shutting down logging operations. Every 
part of the lumber industry is busy with Government 
orders and has little stock, so from a market standpoint 
the situation is very strong. Probably at least 85 percent 
of the fir manufacturing capacity is now closed by the 
strike. 


Year’s Output Curtailed One-Third 


The labor situation was discussed at some length, it 
being brought up by a very able letter from George 
Palmer, president of the George Palmer Lumber Co., 
La Grande, Ore., and read by the secretary. It brought 
out the point that lumber manufacturers are careless 
regarding the men they employ, not having any means or 
method of advising one another regarding the reputation 
of the men they employ. The writer believed the lumber 
industry the only large one that is negligent in this 
respect. er 

Secretary Cooper said there was much lost motion in 
the lumber industry. Employers do not even take the 
trouble of inquiring of their neighbors as to the quali- 
fications of even high-class employees. 

Mr. McCann said the scarcity of labor was reducing 
the output of the company’s mills at Libby and Bend 
about 4,000,000 feet a month. The company had also 
lost by fire its mill at Benridji, Minn., all of which means 
its output for the year will be reduced about 70,000,000 
feet. 

President Hornby said his camps were closed, and that 
the Dover Lumber Co. has enough logs to run into October 
and that its mill output would be about 25,000,000 feet 
instead of 40,000,000 feet intended. 

It was stated that about 75 percent of the logging 
operations in the Inland Empire are closed. The Rose 
Lake Lumber Co. has no camps operating. Instead of 
making about 50,000,000 feet its output this year will 
be about 35,000,000 feet. The W. H. Eccles Lumber 
pi Baker, Ore., reported a curtailment of about 2,000,000 
reet. 

A. H. Huebner, of the Cascade Lumber Co., North 
Yakima, Wash., said the company had had labor troubles 
since early in June and was obliged to close down nights 
and is just able to keep a day shift going. Its curtail- 
ment will be about 15,000,000 feet. 

R. L. Wilson said the Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer 
Park, Wash., would have its output decreased- about 
5,000,000 feet. 

H. L. Soare said the Hope Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Hope, Ida., is not able to log at all, but has enough logs 
to run its mill as usual this year. The Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida., also is not able to log 
because of I, W. W. troubles, but is sawing days only on 
old logs. The Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
is having its output greatly decreased. The Blackwell 


going to be a big task to educate them, it was declared. 
Public opinion has also to be educated. 

That the American Federation of Labor is pleased at 
the condition that has arisen in the lumber industry, 
even if it has not quietly aided in bringing it about, was 
the opinion expressed by several. This national labor 
organization has long wanted to organize the highly paid 
men in the lumber industry, and is now offering its serv- 
ices to help organize crews at any of the mills and camps 
now closed down, on an American Federation of Labor 
and closed shop basis. 

C. R. Wisdom, of San Francisco, said there had been 
some trouble with I. W. Ws. at-different places in Cali- 
fornia, but as yet no general trouble. Wages had been 
greatly increased and conditions improved wherever pos- 
sible. At Klamath Falls industry had been badly crip- 
pled and there had been acts of violence and destruction 
of food stores and crops. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the I. W. W., as he has found him to be 
from a recent study. He suggested old age pension, 
health insurance and other things of that sort to hold 
out a hope to the worker, so that he would not have to 
look to the I. W. W. for help. There should also be some 
one in the camps and mill boarding houses to talk for 
law and order and Government. He believed these things 
would do much more to bring about a better state of 
industrial conditions than putting the leaders in jail 
and thus make martyrs of them. 

The general opinion was that the present labor situa- 
tion is serious, because of the chaotic condition the indus- 
trial workers have put it in wherever they could, and 
because of the demands for unionizing camp and mill 
workers and reduction of hours. It is believed that an 
eight-hour day would not be greatly opposed by operators 
if it was made universal in the lumber industry, and the 
manufacturers of yellow pine in the southern States, 
and of hemlock in the northern States, also reduced their 
working day to eight hours In the meantime, every 





< THE PORTLAND > 


WHERE THE CONVENTION WAS HELD 


C. T. Early, Portland, Ore., Oregon Lumber Co. ; E. D. Lowley, 
Spokane, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


WESTERN PINE NOTES 


The first serious I. W. W. disturbance in connection 
with the lumber industry was the closing of the camps of 
A. Guthrie & Co. on the eastern slope of the Cascades. 
They were logging for the Cascade Lumber Co., North 
Yakima, Wash., and when the logging was closed in June 
it was soon necessary to close the sawmill, sash and door 
and box factories at North Yakima. This reduced the 
supply of box shooks being made to care for the great 
apple and other fruit crops of the Yakima Valley. The 
State council of defense took up the matter and at its 
request the Federal Government sent troops into the 
Yakima district where a hundred or more of the most 
obstreperous Industrial Workers were interned, and since 
then comparative peace has reigned. A. H. Huebner, 
manager of the Cascade Lumber Co., at today’s meeting 
declared it is operating its plant days only, with a rather 
crippled force. 


About the same conditions prevail with the Great North- 
ern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., which also oper- 
ates on the eastern slope of the Cascades. Its manager, 
George L. Gardner, was at Wednesday’s meeting. The 
plant is operating days only, which means half an output. 
Men are scarce and there is much trouble with them. 
Federal troops are protecting the industries, and the most 
active I, W. W.s are jailed. 


The pine industry of California was represented at 
the meeting by Charles R. Wisdom, of San Francisco, 
with the Red River Lumber Co., whose big plant is at 
Westwood, Cal., and C. Stowell Smith, the new secretary 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco. 


N. H. Huey, the Chicago representative of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., and Clyde Bowling, its Minneapolis repre- 
sentative, attended the meeting. They are on an annual 
visit to the company’s mills. 
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THE woop substitute people are now trying to do away 
with the time honored wooden farm barn. A letter was 
read at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, held in Chicago in January, de- 
tailing the results of experiments made at the Towa Agri- 
cultural College in the construction of an arched barn 
roof of hollow tile. The paper acknowledges, however, 
that the feasibility of such a roof is somewhat question- 
able because of its high construction cost. The roof con- 
structed was not water-tight, and it must be coated with 
a cement wash, with a coating of bituminous roof paint, 
or with one of the proprietary water proofing compounds 
that are upon the market. 
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FOUR ASSOCIATIONS CONFER AT JOINT OUTING 


Retailers of Two States, Salesmen and Wholesalers, Mingle Recreation and Business—New Yellow Pine Organization 
Announced—Proposition for Joint Association for Five States Discussed—Salesmen’s Hospitality 


Hove, BREAKERS, CEDAR Point, On10, Aug. 6.—The 
organization of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
composed of eighty-five yellow pine jobbers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater codperation in the lumber busi- 
ness was announced at the second annual outing and con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, which was held jointly with the outing of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Cedar 
Point last Friday and Saturday. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight names were entered on 
the register, including not only the retailers and salesmen 
of Ohio and Michigan but their wives and families, as 
well as representatives of many of the national and sec- 
tional lumber associations, both manufacturing and whole- 
sale. 

The organization and aims of the new Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, which is but a few weeks old, 
were announced at the dinner of the convention Friday 
evening, which was the first formal session of the con- 
vention, the day having been given over to registration 
and getting acquainted as well as renewing of many old 
acquaintances, The ladies and a number of children of 
the members attended the dinner, the entertainment for 
which was furnished by some excellent cabaret per- 
formers, 

Walter Whitaker, of Columbus, was introduced by 
Toastmaster William Ryan, of Toledo, president of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. Mr. Whit- 
aker represented the newly organized Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association. After a few introductory remarks 
in which he complimented the retailers on their outing 
and Secretary Torrence on the arangements he said: 


I do not believe there ever was a time in the history of the 
lumber business when codperation was so much needed as at 
present, both within the manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing fields, and between these fields. In the past the 
criterion has been “self,” but from now on it must be co- 
operation. We are up against conditions today the like of 
which we never before have been called upon to meet, and 
for which no precedent has ever been set. Nor have we any 
indication of what the future may bring. We are conse- 
quently at sea and do not know how to conduct our affairs 
to prepare for what the future may have in store for us. The 
solution of our problems, to my mind, is the elimination of 
“self” and the introduction of coéperation. 

I want to introduce to you tonight one of the youngest 
organizations in the lumber field and one which, I believe, is 
both necessary and beneficial to every retailer and manu- 
facturer. I have reference to the organization of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association. 

Some time ago a number of matters came up, including the 
freight problem and the demands of the railroads for certain 
increases in rates, due to increased cost of operating; also 
the problem of the reconsignment of shipments, and it be- 
came necessary for someone to take up the battle-ax in our 
mutual defense. A few of us got together and went to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with our complaints. The 
wholesalers have seen the benefits of this codperation and 
have organized an association to codperate with the legitimate 
retailer and manufacturer to the end of advancing and ele- 
vating standards of dealing in and selling lumber. 

We must recognize an identity of interest between the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer and the retailer, and all our 
relations should be those of codperation. The small dealer 
should be given his just dues as well as the large. All should 
participate proportionately in increased business and not 
be controlled by monopoly. I believe in coéperation and not 
in monopoly. The principle of conservation should govern 
our actions. 


President Ryan next introduced L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, who represented the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Putman spoke shortly, saying incidentally: ‘‘The 
retailers are the backbone of the lumber industry and the 
sawmill men who supply material have the best system of 
distribution of any one in the world.’’ 

H. R. Isherwood, retail representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was called on next. 
Speaking of the opportunity to be of value in the present 
national crisis, he said: 


There has been no time in history when the retailer could 
be of greater service to his country than by pushing the adop- 
tion of modern methods of protecting the coming crops. From 
all reports we can gather there will be an abundant harvest 
this year and the agricultural districts are in need of mate- 
rial to take care of them. 


Al G. Flournoy, of Virginia, Minn., spoke next. He 
said in part: 

I think the manufacturers are not the only ones who are 
having their innings. All lumbermen are at bat, including 
the retailer. The retailer must not forget that the increase 
in price asked by the manufacturer is based on abnormal con- 
ditions ; that wages in the woods and mills have increased 50 
percent. We are now paying $3 a day for any kind of un- 
skilled labor to high school boys and any one else who has 
two hands and is willing to work. Lumber is costing more 
today, yet it has only increased 33% percent, where other 
commodities have increased from 3 to 300 percent. We 
should have had our chance to come back a year ago instead 
of last fall. 


The next speaker was I. B. Hanks, of Hanks & Gregg, 
Chicago. Mr. Hanks said that he had attended many 
conventions but seldom met an organization so imbued 
with the association spirit of codperation as the Ohio 
retailers. He expressed himself as glad to see the number 
of lumbermen at the convention accompanied by their 
wives and families. 

Howard M. Rowe, of Dayton, president of the Union 
Association of Salesmen, also commended the policy of 
the Ohio lumbermen to bring their women folks to their 
conventions, and expressed the hope that a greater 
proportion of them may be present next year. 

' Richard Klienpell, president of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was not present when 











called on to speak, so Lawrence W. Smith, of Grand 
Rapids, was asked to represent the Michigan delegation. 
It was the first time he had had the pleasure of attending 
an Ohio outing, he said, and he was surprised to see the 
fine spirit manifested. He went on: 


I should be sorry to see this meeting close without some 
reference being made to the one really great business in which 


_We are now engaged. In the face of this work we can throw 


aside everything else. The main business that we are now 
engaged in is war. We can gather here and discuss our vari- 
ous petty affairs and eat and drink much as usual but we 
can not get away from the fact that each individual here is 
face to face with a great reality. We are down to the stern 
fact. We have turned the pages of history back and are 
down to the very foundation of life. We should not gather 
anywhere without by word or deed pledging ourselves to the 
prosecution of this work, for there is no one who is not in 
some way engaged in or affected by the greatest business 
proposition which was ever undertaken. 

This war, in its last analysis, is the business of all of us, 
and we should get clearly in our minds the fundamental 
principles of government involved, for it is these principles 
and not nations that are involved in this struggle. No petty 
grievance or personal advantage should be allowed to stand 
in the way of our firm intention to pledge even:-ou? most cher- 
ished possessions in this cause. This fight is the biggest 
thing of all time, the only thing for us to think about today, 
and we should bear ourselves accordingly, for on the outcome 
depend our future happiness, welfare and everything that 
we hold dear. 


Mr. Smith held out an invitation to Ohio lumbermen 
to attend any of the meetings of the Michigan association, 
and spoke for closer codperation or joint organization of 
all the States in this section. 

President Ryan was not outdone by this patriotic ad- 
dress from the Michigan secretary. He frequently sup- 
plemented the patriotic remarks of others. 

Frequent cabaret numbers punctuated the evening’s 
program. The music and dancing were of the highest 
grade and universally enjoyed. After adjournment danc- 
ing was the order of the evening. Secretary Torrence 





WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS OF 
OHIO RETAIL ASSOCIATION 


had also arranged a few exhibition numbers, and the 
evening was pleasantly spent. 


SATURDAY MORNING’S SESSION 


An open meeting of the directors of the Ohio and 
Michigan associations was held Saturday morning at 10 
o’clock in the assembly room of the ‘hotel, President Ryan 
presiding. Arrangements for the next winter’s conven- 
tion of the Ohio retailers, the question of meeting jointly 
with the Michigan retailers and the proposition of pushing 
the organization of retailers in the five States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin were dis- 
cussed. ae 

Toledo, being the geographical center of Ohio and 
Michigan, was chosen at the invitation of the Toledo 
Commerce Club as the place for the coming winter con- 
vention, to be held toward the latter part of January, 
1918. It was voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to codperate with Secretary Findlay M. Torrence 
and other officers in the matter of arrangements. A reso- 
lution was passed inviting the Michigan retailers again 
to join with the Ohio retailers at their Toledo convention. 

The question of arranging for a joint association to 
include the five States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin was also brought up. President Ryan, 
while not against the proposition, brought out the point 
that it was essential to keep up strong State organiza- 
tions, as one of the principal advantages of the State 
association was the opportunity to look after State legis- 
lation, and that such an organization could be built only 
on State lines. It was generally conceded, however, that 
there were many: things a sectional or national organi- 
zation could do better than a local, and the secretaries 
were empowered to get in touch with the secretaries of 
the other organizations to consider the proposed amal- 
gamation. 

Before adjourning the meeting was addressed by L. A. 
Painter, of the Kieth Corporation, of Minneapolis, on 
the subject of the advantages of selling house plans in 
connection with the lumber business. 


The Salesmen’s Treat 


Directly following this meeting all gathered in the ban- 
quet room for a fish dinner. This was the salesmen’s 
inning and they made a hit. Howard M. Rowe, president 
of the salesmen, introduced Al G. Flournoy as toast- 
master and immediately the fun began. Mr. Flournoy got 
one of his best stories hind side before so that the point 





failed to materialize, much to his surprise. The names 
of all those present were put in a box and a drawing was 
conducted for a number of prizes furnished by the 
salesmen. Mrs. Frederick Schulty, of Toledo, took first 
prize, a manicure set; Edward P. Johnson, of Ben L. 
Stephens & Co., Toledo, took the first prize for men, a 
silver belt buckle with belt; Miss Virginia B. Rowe, of 
Dayton, won two silver tea spoons, and W. 8. Lenhart, o/ 
the Everett Lumber & Supply Co,, Bloomdale, a stickpin, 
The consolation prizes, a toy rabbit and a toy goose, 
were won by Mrs. John C. Pattison, of Toledo, and Johu 
E. Woodruff, of Columbus. The dinner closed by singing 
‘*America,’’ with Miss Prentiss, daughter of W. Ii 
Prentiss, of Toledo, at the piano, and William F. Kilmer, 
of B Company, O. N. G. signal corps, in khaki, leading. 
He is the son of H. A. Kilmer, treasurer of the retailers 


Conference with Wholesalers 


Following the fish dinner a conference was held be 
tween the retailers and the members of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association who were present. The aim 
was to work out plans for closer codperation and to sev} 
correction of some of the existing recognized evils, bot! 
in regard to the conduct of the retail association and in 
the general matter of doing business. The discussions 
were entirely preliminary, as the questions have never 
been clearly outlined, but President Ryan opened a way 
for future negotiations by suggesting that Secretary 
Torrence, for the retailers, and Mr. Whitaker, of the 
wholesalers, confer on the matter and formulate definite 
propositions in such form that they can be brought before 
the associations for action. 

The adjournment of this meeting closed the convention 
and the members reconvened on the beach in their bathing 
suits and enjoyed the high waves and refreshing breezes. 

John P. Bartelle, of Toledo, secretary and treasurer of 
the salesmen’s association, was among the most active 
men at the convention, as were also E. R. Hilton, of 
Huron, Ohio, and H. G. Sheldon, of Fremont. 


PP BPP PPP PPP PPP 


TO AROUSE INTEREST IN HOO-HOO CONVEN. 
TION 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Aug. 6.—To arouse interest in the 
national Hoo-Hoo convention to be held at New York 
City Sept. 9, local Hoo-Hoo will assemble at the Elks’ 
club rooms Saturday night, Aug. 18, for a social meeting, 
Dutch lunch and smoker. A call for the meeting was 
issued by W. A. Priddie, vicegerent of the order for this 
district, the day he left for a ten days’ business trip 
thru the North and middle West. He will return early 
this week and arrange for the meeting. 

Prominent Hoo-Hoo of Houston, Orange and other 
nearby cities will be invited, and a most enjoyable even 
ing is expected. 

Mr. Priddie will very likely attend the New York 
convention and he will recommend that the local Hoo-Hoo 
seud one or two more delegates to represent this city. 





CONSIDERABLE ACTIVITY DISPLAYED BY 
HOO-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Considerable activity is being 
displayed by Hoo-Hoo thruout the country preparatory to 
the annual concatenation to be held in New York, Sept. 
8 to 12, according to E. D. Tennant, scrivenoter of the 
order. 

Enthusiasm over the forthcoming concatenation was ex- 
pressed by W. A. Priddy, vicegerent snark for the southern 
district of Texas, who stopped off here on his way from 


- Chicago to his home in Texas, and was in conference with 


Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, and Mr. Tennant on 
Hoo-Hoo matters. Mr. Priddy, who is vice president of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., said that a smoker would be 
held in Beaumont next week, when plans for the annual 
would be discussed, and he expects there will be a large 
attendance from his section of the State. He will be 
certain to attend. 

Mr. Tennant expects to attend a concatenation to be 
held at Johnston City, Tenn., Aug. 18, by S. 8. Preston, 
vicegerent snark for the eastern district of Tennessee 
Mr. Preston is a wholesaler at Johnston City. 

Authority has been granted by Mr. Tennant for a con- 
catenation to be held at San Francisco, Cal., on Aug. 24. 
Guy A. Buell, vicegerent snark, writes that there will be 
more than twenty candidates, and that there will be a 
big celebration to wind up the Hoo-Hoo year. 





SPECIAL BULLETIN DEALS LITTLE WITH 
LUMBER 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘ Market 
for Construction Materials and Machinery in Venezuela,’’ 
by W. W. Ewing, special agent. 

This bulletin is rather disappointing as, despite the 
very comprehensive title given to it, it deals in very small 
measure with lumber requirements of dealers in Vene- 
zuela, Liumbermen, however, may be interested in the 
chapters devoted to describing the architecture of Vene- 
zuela, trade conditions and practices, credit and terms 
of payment, and advertising methods. 

Accompanying the bulletin is a list of firms in Vene- 
zuela interested in construction materials and machinery, 
a number of which handle millwork and lumber. Copies 
are sold for 10 cents by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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ASSOCIATION EVENTS IN PROSPECT 


Retailers Offer Big Program—Open Price 
Plan for Southern Pine 


Aug. 14—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel ~ 
~ Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 


Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
~ Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Longren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Sept. T—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 

“Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 16.37 Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. ¥. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 18-20—Pacifiec Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 


PROGRAM OF NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER AS- 
SOCIATION ANNUAL 


sig things are being planned for the first annual meet- 
ing of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which will be held Friday, Sept. 7, at the South Shore 
Country Club, in Chicago. According to those in charge 
of the plans, preliminary committee meetings will be 
held at the Congress Hotel on Thursday, Sept. 6, and 
at 9 o’clock Friday morning the retailers will be taken 
in autos from the Congress Hotel for a spin thru Wash- 
ington and Jackson Parks and then on out to the South 
Shore Country Club, where the first session is scheduled 
to start at 10 a. m. Following the presentation of the 
reports of the president, secretary and treasurer, the first 
address will be given by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., 
on ‘*Why the’ Retailer Lumber Business Suffers in Com- 
parison with Other Lines of Business, and the Remedies 
for It.’?? The next talk will be upon the subject ‘‘ Why 
There Is Many Times a Lack of Unity Between Manu- 
facturers and Retail Dealers and How It Can Be Over- 
come??? The speaker on this subject has not yet been 
chosen. Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio, will speak 
on the subject ‘‘What Are the Needs of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers in Municipal, State and National Legislation 
and How Can They Be Obtained?’’ The last talk of the 
morning session will be given by W. R. Hudson, of 
Detroit, Mich., who will speak on the subejct ‘‘Do Retail 
Lumber Dealers Need Solicitors to Secure the Business 
for Them?’’ After the adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion a buffet luncheon will be served at the club. 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., former secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, will be 
the first speaker in the afternoon, and his subject will be 
‘«Presentation of New Ideas for National Association 
Work.’’ This subject will be followed by discussion and 
then the appointment of committees will take place. 
Another address of the afternoon will be by some mem- 
ber of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
but who the speaker will be has not been decided. The 
election of directors to succeed those whose terms expire 
will then take place, to be followed by a general discussion 
on the work of the national association. It is planned to 
adjourn the meeting at 5:30 so that some of the members 
who desire can play a round of golf on the nine hole 
course at the club. In the evening an elaborate banquet 
will be served and a musical program will be furnished 
by Benson’s Orchestra. A fine cabaret program is also 
being arranged. 

Suggestion is made that delegates congregate at the 
Congress Hotel, leaving in a body early in the morning 
in taxicabs for a ride thru the parks and boulevards 
to the club house, the suggestion concluding with, ‘‘ At 
any rate we want you. Don’t leave it for someone else, 
but come yourself.’’ 








NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ SEMI- 
ANNUAL 


As has been announced for some weeks by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the semiannual meeting of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be held Aug. 14, 
in the Empire room of the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Formal call for the meeting has been issued by 
Secretary H. 8. Childs and advises that the conference 
will begin at 2 p. m. and that reports of the treasurer 
and secretary will be read and ‘‘such business transacted 
as may regularly come before the meeting.’’ 

The call concludes with the statement, ‘‘If every mem- 
ber of the association will be present at this meeting, 
such attendance will greatly add to the interest of the 
meeting and the efficiency of the association.’’ 





CUT-OVER LAND ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
TO MEET 


New Organs, La., Aug. 7.—On account of the un- 
expected call to Washington of many of the men actively 
interested in the cut-over land movement for a conference 
with the Federal Shipping Board, the meeting of the 
organization: committee of the new Southern Cut-Over 
Land Association, scheduled for last week, has been post- 
poned. The meeting will be held in New Orleans, prob- 
ably between Aug. 15 and 20. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to undertake the development for agricultural 
and grazing purposes of the great area of cut-over lands 
now lying idle. The certificate of incorporation of the 
Southern Cut-Over Land Association, which has been or- 
ganized under the laws of Missouri, with operating head- 


quarters in New Orleans, has just been issued, and turned 


over to the Southern Pine Association. 





SEEKS TO EMPLOY OPEN PRICE PLAN 
New Orteans, La, Aug. 6.—The committee on ac- 
counting and statistics of the Southern Pine Association 
has for some time been seriously considering adopting the 
Open price plan for the benefit of subscribers to the asso- 
ciation, The committee has evolved a comprehensive 


form of report suited for showing at regular periods the 
actual prices at which sales of lumber have been made. 
It is felt that the publication of information of this 
character will do much to stabilize the industry and help 
to do away with the lamentable breaks in the market 
that in past years have occurred from time to time with 
serious results for both buyers and sellers. However, it 
is not the intention of the association to start publication 
of these reports until the plan has been laid before the 
Federal Trade Commission and the permission of that 
body secured to publish it. 

It is the understanding here that Charles S. Keith, 
president of the Southern Pine Association; L. C. Boyle, 
special counsel, and the association’s committee on ac- 
counting and statistics are now in Washington conferring 
with the Federal Trade Commission upon the plans of 
the association for publishing actual prices under the 
open price plan. 





BRANCH TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 7.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 

tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 

tion, announces that a branch office of that organization, 

similar to that now being operated at Louisville, Ky., 

will be opened at Helena, Ark., within the next ten days. 


‘It will be in charge of a district manager who will be 


selected in due course. Meantime, F. B. Larson, assistant 
secretary of this organization, will open the office and look 
after it until a permanent manager-has been secured. 

In addition to the district manager there will be an ad- 
visory committee composed of 8. H. Swanson, Archer 
Lumber Co., chairman; Paul C. Smith, Theodore Fathauer 
Co.; R. B. Rhodes, Rex Hoop, Stave & Heading Co.; 
M. C. Cannon, Arkansas Veneer Co., and A. C. Thomp- 
son, Kurz-Downey Co. This committee is similar to that 
at Louisville. 

There are twenty members of the association at Helena 
or in the territory immediately tributary thereto and it 
is expected that still others will join when they see the 
results of the work of this department. The members 
there will be the direct beneficiaries of the work of the 
branch office and they have made arrangements to take 
care of all expenses incident thereto. 





LUMBER PROMOTION DECLARED HIGHLY EFFECTIVE 


The monthly called Construction, the house organ of the 
commercial organization of fireproof material men known 
as The Society Advocating Fire Elimination, is becoming 
quite complimentary to the lumber trade. In an article in 
a recent number it credits the lumbermen with busi- 
ness efficiency exceeding that of the substitute material 
men in the following language: 

‘¢TIn comparison with the aids that for years have been 
given builders by the lumbermen the work of the most 
advanced of the safe material bureaus, namely, that 
maintained by the Cement Association, leaves off prac- 
tically where the lumbermen begin. Even in the smaller 
communities it has always been easy to obtain aid from 
the lumber makers and dealers in financing building 
operations, provided, of course, that the building material 
was wood. The extent to which this aid has been and is 
now carried in;some cases is a source of surprise to those 
not familiar with the methods the lumbermen have 
adopted to make their product, so far as possible, the 
universal building material.’’ 

The statement is also made that in residence construc- 
tion an average of 40 percent of the entire cost of the 
house goes to the contractor, even tho the exterior walls 
and roofs are of other materials than wood. This edi- 
torial concludes with the following paragraph: 

“In view of these conditions, taken as a whole, the 
opposition offered by the lumbermen to the activities of 
the safe material makers and dealers is one of the 
mysteries of present-day business,’’ 

While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on. behalf of the 
industry it represents, thanks Construction for these ap- 
preciative words, the conclusion that is here sought to be 
drawn that the lumbermen therefore have no reason to 
continue their active competition with brick and concrete 
and other materials is probably not one that will have 
any material influence upon lumber promotion campaigns. 





REORGANIZED INTO A NEW YORK CORPORATION 


OapENsBuRG, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The Skillings, Whitneys 
& Barnes Lumber Co., for many years a $1,000,000 
Massachusetts corporation with headquarters in Boston 
and large yards and mills ‘in this city, has been reor- 
ganized into a $810,000 New York corporation and the 
headquarters will hereafter be in Ogdensburg. The rea- 
son for the change is that there has been a gradual 
change in the character of the business and the greater 
part of the company’s property and interests is now 
centered at Ogdensburg. 

Dewitt C. Culver, of Ogdensburg, has been elected 
president and treasurer of the new company. David N. 
Skillings, of Winchester, Mass., is the secretary and a 
member of the board of directors. The other directors 
and principal owners of the big business are David C. 
Whitney, Detroit, Mich.; Henry J. Bartlett, Orillia, 
Ontario; Hon. George Gordon, M. P., Cache Bay, On- 
tario, and George L. Ryan, Ogdensburg. 

The Boston offices will be continued as the principal 
sales offices for the New England territory, with George 
L. Davis as manager. Sales offices will be continued in 
other cities as heretofore, without special change in the 
sales organization. The company deals extensively in 
western and northern woods of all kinds. 





During June 2,003 oil wells were completed, as com- 
pared with 1,969 in May. On June 30 there were 1,084 
rigs up and 3,040 wells drilling. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD HEN CONFER 


Louisville Club Discusses Current Problems 
—Seeks Government Orders 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 7.—The past weekly meeting 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club was well attended, 
and was of considerable interest due to the fact that 
the members freely discussed conditions, prices and the 
general trend of the hardwood trade. From these dis- 


cussions it was easily seen that the hardwood operators ° 


are well satisfied with conditions as a whole, and are 
generally optimistic concerning business this fall. 

As usual, much discussion was heard concerning the 
labor situation and on the car shortage. One operator 
said that the lumber business at present is the grandest 
little industry in the world, and that he was selling all 
he wanted to or could sell. This speaker was especially 
jubilant over the stronger demand from the furniture 
manufacturers, which not only affects the lumber and 
timber merchant but is also felt to a marked extent by 
dimension and veneer manufacturers. 

One member said that practically all lines were spread- 
ing out, and buying increased quantities, while prices 
were advancing so rapidly that orders sold one day 
were generally regretted the next. Another member 
said orders in July were not as heavy as in June, due to 
his house having been so busy clearing up old orders 
that no effort had been made to get new business. 

Members of the local club expect to get a fairly large 
percentage of orders in connection with the ship building 
movement. Several of the local producers operate large 
mills in the South, and manufacture large quantities of 
oak, ash and other tough woods, and feel that they have 
an excellent chance to land a fair percentage of the 
business when orders are placed. 

The meeting was held at the Devil’s Kitchen, where a 
big chicken dinner was served prior to the meeting. 

Members of the Louisville Hardwood Club plan to pay 
more attention to Government hardwood requirements in 
the future than they have in the past. In former years 
many requests were thrown aside as the lumbermen 
were unable to bid on the full schedule, but with the 
demand what it now is, and stocks short, the lumbermen 
are in position to bid on such items as they can supply 
and stand a good chance of landing a part of the sched- 
uled requirements. The club recently received a letter 
from the Navy Department in which the names of all 
club members were asked, so that such concerns could 
be placed on the mailing list to receive all inquiries for 
hardwood requirements for ship building etc. The de- 
partment is also anxious to receive stock lists of these 
mills, with prices quoted f. o. b. mills or yards, with 
approximate freight rates to Washington, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and New England points carrying the Boston 
rate. 

It is said that within the next few months require- 
ments of the Government will be so heavy that stock 
lists alone will sell much material. 





PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 6—The July tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held July 25 at the Bala Golf Club. For a change, 
the weather jinx got them, as it rained during a good 
part of the play. The eighteen that stayed to dinner 
were well ready for the good meal furnished, and at the 
meeting it was decided to do away with the prize for low 
gross hereafter, and give three prizes for the low net. 
In the absence of Secretary Turnbull, the ‘‘Old Reliable’’ 
J. Elmer Troth acted, while Harry Humphreys was on 
hand as usual for the duties of the Chair. 

The prize winners for the day were: Low gross, J. B. 
McFarland, Jr., who received a silver pitcher; low net, 
Ben C. Currie, who got a carving set, and second low 
net, Harry G. Parker, who was awarded an electric 
toaster. The players with their scores were as follows: 

B. C. Currie, 94-28-66 ; H. G. Parker, 105-36-69 ; F. A. Ben- 
son, 99-28-71; J. I. M. Wilson, 90-18-72; F. Rice Whiting, 
92-12-80; J. H. Schofield, 100-27-73; J. Anderson Ross, 91- 
17-74; J. G. Conner, 100-20-80 ; William H. Fritz, 101-25-76 ; 
B. S. Gill, 98-22-76; R. Wyatt Wistar, 94-18-76; William 
Henry Smedley, 109-34-75; J. B. McFarland, jr., 84-17-77; 
Harry Humphreys, 106-28-78; George F. Craig, 119-40-79; 
E. B. Humphreys, 88-7-81; J. Elmer Troth, 98-16-82 ; Horace 
W. Smedley, 90-8-82; Eli B. Hallowell, 117-34-83; J. A. 
Finley, 100-16-84 ; H. C. Magruder, 118-30-88 ; William Meyer, 
107-32-75 ; Andrew B. F. Smith, no card; E. D. Swenk, 126- 
40-86 ; S. P. Bowers, 108-25-83; J. I. Coulbourn, guest; Wil- 
liam L. Rice, 101-20-81; M. C. Burton, no card; Thomas B. 
Coale, no card; N. W. Perrine, guest; Irving A. Collins, no 
card; and David Baird, jr., no card. 





COMPLAIN OVER PURPOSELY DELAYED SHIP- 
MENTS 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Division F—the wholesalers— 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis held a special 
meeting today to discuss the problem of delayed ship- 
ments and the disposition of some mills to hold back 
older orders while making shipments of lumber at higher 
prices. The question was pretty generally discussed at 
a well attended meeting, and it was agreed that the mem- 
bers of the division would be asked to furnish the names 
of mills making such practice and these mills will be 
requested by the exchange to make shipments that have 
been long delayed. In taking the matter up with the 
mills it will be insisted upon that these back orders 
be filled without further delay. 

St. Louis wholesalers feel they have been imposed upon 
by a number of mills. Their orders were offered in 
good faith, and they feel that the practice of neglecting 
this business to take care of that placed later on an 
advancing market is, to say the least, unethical. The 
practice was rather vigorously condemned. at the whole- 
salers’ meeting. 

It was stated that the practice complained of had not 
prevailed among members of the associations nor among 
the larger nonmember mills, but among the smaller con- 
cerns, : 
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SUPREME COURT DECIDES UNION CARPENTERS’ CASE 


Renders Long :Delayed Verdict Denying Right of Private Injunction in Case Involved—Four Justices Dissent From Majority 
Opinion—Other Remedies of Sherman Law Not Affected 


The United States Supreme Court has at last handed 
down a decision in the case of the Paine Lumber Co. 
and others against the Union Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners and others, upon the bill for injunction which 
was originally filed in February, 1911. The opinion 
was rendered by a divided court, three justices filing a 
dissenting opinion and the fourth also dissenting, 
altho not concurring in the minority opinion. — 

The essence of the bill is stated as briefly as it may 
well be put in the majority opinion of the Court, in the 
following language: 


The bill alleges a conspiracy of the members of the brother- 


‘i fork anc ave he exercise of 

and the New York branch to prevent t . 
sag hone of carpenters by any one not a — = 
brotherhood and to prevent the plaintiffs and all other em 


zi in 
2 f carpenters not such members from engaging 

a tan somnetes and selling their goods outside 4 oe 
State where the goods are manufactured, and it sets “1 4 
usual devices of labor unions as exercised to that hr . 2 
1909 the Master Carpenters, coerced by the practica meee 
ties of the case, made an agreement with the noo = 
branch, accepting a previously established joint arbitration 
plan to avoid strikes and lockouts. This agreement on 
vides that “there shall be no restriction against the ae of 
any manufactured material except nonunion or prison-made” ; 
the arbitration plan is confined to shops that use — 
labor and the employers agree to employ union labor on y- 
The unions will not erect material made by nonunion me 
chanics, Another agreement between the Masumctanns 
Wood Workers’ Association, the brotherhood and eg ‘ted 
York branch also adopts the plan of arbitration ; the la “4 
unions agree that “none of their Se ee ee awakens 
i or prison-made material,” an dy : 
clarinaee that members of ny ee aacg Weed 
y »xclusively in the mills 0 he Mé : Voot 
orcas? Association.” It is pas pre gee gt ee el grec mm 

2 rpenters in Manhattan and part 0 J lon 
to the brotherhood, and that owing to their refusal to work 
with nonunion men and to employers finding it wise to a 
ploy union men, it is very generally impracticable to gs 
carpenter work in those places except by union labor. 8 
also found that owing to the above provisions as to — 
union material the sale of the plaintiff’s goods in those p —_ 
has been made less. The workmen have adopted the po acy 
complained of without malice toward the plaintiffs, as part o 
a plan to bring about “a nation-wide unionization in their 
trade.” ; ; “ 

A temporary injunction was issued but, upon oa 
ing, the permanent writ of injunction was denied by 
the District Court, and this decree was affirmed by the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the reasons stated in the 
rest of the majority opinion of the Court, which is as 


follows: age ene 
injunction is asked against the defendants (other 

ae Mater Carpenters) conspiring to refuse to work — 
material made by the plaintiff, because not made ae 
labor ; or enforcing bylaws intended to prevent work ng w 

or upon what is called unfair material ; or inducing —_- 
to refuse to work for persons purchasing such —e or 
taking other enumerated steps to the same general end ; 4 
conspiring to restrain the plaintiff's interstate business : 
order to compel them to refuse to employ carpenters - 
members of the brotherhood. It is prayed further that e 
provision quoted above from the Master Carpenters —_ 
ment and another ancillary one be declared void anc e 
parties enjoined from carrying them out. No other or woes pa 
tive relief is prayed. The ground on which the injunction 
was refused by the District Court was that, altho it ap: 
peared that the agreements above mentioned were parts of a 
comprehensive plan to restrain commerce among the ae 
the conspiracy was not directed specially against the — ; 
and had caused them no special damage, different from t . 
inflicted on the public at large. The Circuit Court of yon 
reserving its opinion as to whether any agreement or — i- 
nation contrary to law was made out, agreed with the judge 
below on the ground — no acts directed against the 

intiffs personally were shown. ; 

ern S pinlon Of a majority of the court if the facts 
show any violation of the act of July 2, 1890, c. 647 ; 26 Stat. 
209, a private person can not maintain a suit for an aa 
tion under 4 of the same; Minnesota v. Northern Securities 
Co., 194 U. S. 48, 70, 71, and especially such an injunction 
as is sought ; even if we should go behind what seems to have 
been the view of both courts below, that no special damage 
was shown, and reverse their conclusion of fact. No one 
would maintain that the injunction should be granted to 
parties not showing special injury to themselves. Personally, 
I lay those questions on one side because, while the Act of 
October 15, 1914, c. 323, 16; 38 Stat. 730, 737, establishes 
the right of private parties to an injunction in proper cases, in 
my opinion it also establishes a policy inconsistent with the 
granting of one here. I do not go into the reasoning that 
satisfies me, because upon this point I am in a minority. 

As this court is not the final authority concerning the laws 
of New York, we say but a word about them. We shall not 
believe that the ordinary action of a labor union can be 
made the ground of an injunction under those laws until we 
are so instructed by the New York Court of Appeals. Na- 
tional Protective Association of Steam Fitters & Helpers v. 
Cumming, 170 N. Y. 315. Certainly the conduct complained 
of has no tendency to produce a monopoly of manufacture 
or building since the more successful it is the more com- 
yetitors are introduced into the trade. Cases like Kellogg v. 

owerby, 190 Y. 870, concerning conspiracies between 
railroads and elevator companies to prevent competition seem 
to us very clearly not to have been intended to overrule the 
authority that we cite, and not have any bearing on the 
present point. 


The dissenting opinion goes into the details of the 
case much more fully but announces principles of 
such importance in relation both to the Sherman law 
and the Clayton law that it is here given in full: 


Appellants, who were complainants below, filed their 
bill in the United States Circuit Court (afterward Dis- 
trict Court) in February, 1911, to obtain an injunction 
against the prosecution of a conspiracy to restrain inter- 
state trade and commerce in the products of complain- 
ants’ woodworking mills and destroy their interstate 
business by means of a boycott. The Federal jurisdic- 
tion was invoked both on the ground of diverse citizen- 
ship and on the ground that the action arose under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890, c. 647, 26 Stat. 
209. Upon the merits, the laws of the State of New 
York were relied upon, as well as the Federal Act. (Gen- 
eral Business Law of N. Y., section 340; Penal Law of 
N. Y., section 580, subd. 6.) 

It was found by the District Court (212 Fed. Rep. 259, 
263, 266) that the defendants were engaged in a combi- 
nation directly restraining competition between manu- 
facturers and operating to restrain interstate commerce, 
in violation of both Federal and State Acts. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals assumed this to be so (214 Fed. Rep. 
82), and there is no serious dispute about it here. The 
District Court dismissed the bill, upon the ground that 
injunctive relief under either statute could be had only 
at the instance of the United States, or the State of 
New York, as the case might be, and therefore complain- 








ants could not have relief in this suit; citing National 
Fireproofing Co. v. Mason Builders’ Association, 169 Fed. 
Rep. 259, 263. The Circuit Court of Appeals aftirmed the 
decree upon the ground that defendants’ acts were not 
malicious and not directed against the individual com- 
plainants personally, and hence relief by injunction could 
not be granted, irrespective of whether the particular 
combination in question was obnoxious either to the 
common law or to the statutes. This decision was ren- 
dered on April 7, 1914. 

In this court, the prevailing opinion is that, altho the 
facts show a violation of the Sherman Act, a private 
person can not maintain a suit tor an injunction under 
its fourth section. I dissent from the view that com- 
piainants can not maintain a suit tor an injunction, and 
1 do so not because of any express provision in the Act 
authorizing such a suit, but because, in the absence of 
some provision to the contrary, the right to relief by 
injunction, where irreparable injury is threatened thru a 
violation of property rights and there is no adequate 
remedy at law, rests upon settled principles of equity 
that were recognized in the constitutional grant of juris- 
diction to the courts of the United States. I think com- 
plainants were entitled to an injunction also upon 
grounds of State law; but will confine what I have to 
say to the Federal question. 

‘he proofs render it clear that defendants are engaged 
in a boycotting combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce prohibited by and actionable under the Sher- 
man law, on the authority of Montague & Co. v. Lowry, 
193 U. S. 38, 44-48; Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274, 292, 
et seq.; Eastern States Lumber Assoc. v. United States, 
234 U. S. 600, 614; Lawlor v. Loewe, 235 U. S. 522, 534. 
The proof is clear also that the conspiracy is aimed at 
the property rights of complainants in particular; cer- 
tainly that it is designed to injure directly and drive 
out of business a limited class of traders—the socalled 
“nonunion” woodworking mills—to which complainants 
belong; that complainants are sustaining direct and se- 
rious injury thru the closing of the channels of inter- 
State trade to their products, an injury quite different 
from that suffered by the public in general; and that 
it is a continuing injury not adequately remediable by 
the ordinary action at law or the action for treble dam- 
ages under the Sherman Act, and hence is an irreparable 
injury in the sight of equity. That there is no particular 
animosity toward complainants as individuals—assum- 
ing it to be true—is, in my view, a matter of no conse- 
quence. If evidence of malice be necessary (and I do not 
think it is), this is only in the sense that malice con- 
sists in the intentional doing of an unlawful act, to the 
direct damage’ of another, without just cause or excuse. 
Brennan v. United Hatters, 73 N. J. L. 729, 744. 

l‘ree access to the markets thru unobstructed channels 
of commerce is the very breath of the life of such manu- 
facturing establishments; and to say that complainants 
are not specially injured by the conduct of defendants 
seems to me to require that the eyes be closed to the 
evidence in the case and to the familiar facts of com- 
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merce. I do not understand either of the courts below 
to have held as matter of fact that complainants were 
not specially injured; but that the District Court (212 
Fed. Rep. 267), while finding in fact that complainants 
were directly injured, reasoned (erroneously, as I think,) 
that it was not such special injury as was contemplated 
by_certain New York decisions cited. 

Section 1 of the Sherman Act declares that every com- 
bination or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations is 
illegal, and imposes a punishment of fine or imprison- 
ment upon the guilty parties. It clearly recognizes, what 
is well known, that injury to other traders and com- 
petitors is the primary effect of such a combination. A 
right of action for damages by a party specially ag- 
grieved would have followed by implication (Texas & 
Pacific Ry. v. Rigsby, 241 U. S. 33, 39); and it was doubt- 
less because treble damages were to be allowed that an 
express authorization of suit at law was included in 
the Act. Sec. 7. 

The fourth section provides: “The several cireuit 
courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this 
Act; and it shall be the duty of the several district attor- 
neys of the United States, in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such vio- 
lations” etc. The Act was designed to be highly reme- 
dial, so far as preventing restraints of trade and com- 
merce is concerned, and the semicolon in the sentence 
just quoted indicates, as I think, that the grant of juris- 
diction was intended to be general, and that the following 
clause was intended to impose a special duty upon the 
district attorneys to resort to that jurisdiction when- 
ever, in the discretion of the Attorney-General, a public 
prosecution should seem to be called for. 

Nor is the omission of an express declaration that 
persons threatened with special injury thru violations 
of the Act may have relief by injunction, of particular 
significance. Declarations of that character are rarely 
met with in the legislation of Congress.* The reason 
is not far to seek. By sec. 2 of Article III of the Consti- 
tution, the judicial power is made to extend to “all cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States” etc. This had the ‘effect of 
adopting equitable remedies in all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States where 
such remedies are appropriate. The Federal courts, in 
exercising their jurisdiction, are not limited to the reme- 
dies existing in the courts of the respective States, but 
are to grant relief in equity according to the principles 
and_ practice of the equity jurisdiction as established 
in England. Robinson v.,Campbell, 3 Wheat. 212, 221, 
223; United States v. Howland, 4 Wheat. 108, 115; Irvine 
v. Marshall, 20 How. 558, 565. In United States v. De- 


* Sec. 6 of the socalled Clayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914, c. 323, 
88 Stat. 730, 737, contains such a provision; but this was in- 
serted only because some of the Federal courts had held— 
erroneously, as I think—that private parties could have no 
relief by injunction against threatened violations of the Sher- 
man Act. These decisions will be discussed below. 




















troit Lumber Co., 200 U. S. 321, 339, the court, by Jus- 
tice Brewer, declared: “It is a mistake to suppose that 


‘for the determination of equities and equitable rights 


we must look only to the statutes of Congress. The 
principles of equity exist independently of and anterior 
to all Congressional legislation, and the statutes are 
either annunciations of those principles or limitations 
upon their application in particular cases.” 

To speak accurately, it is not the statute that gives a 
right to relief in equity, but the fact that in the particu- 
lar case the threatened effects of a continuing violation 
of the statute are such as only equitable process can 
prevent. The right to equitable relief does not depend 
upon the nature or source of the substantive right whose 
violation is threatened, but upon the consequences that 
will flow from its violation. As the court, by Justice 
Field, declared in Holland v. Challen, 110 U. S. 15 25: 
“If the controversy be one in which a court of equity 
only can afford the relief prayed for, its jurisdiction is 
unaffected by the character of the questions involved.” 

To take a familiar example: The Constitution of the 
United States does not declare in terms that infringe- 
ments of the rights thereby secured may be prevented 
by injunction. Ordinarily they may not be.. It is only 
where a threatened infringement will produce injury 
and damage for which the law can afford no remedy— 
such, for instance, as irreparable and continuing dam- 
age, or a multiplicity of suits—that resort may be had 
to equity; and when this does appear, the right to an 
injunction arises because that is the only appropriate 
relief. Osborn v. S. Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, 838-845; 
Pennoyer v. McConnaughy, 140 U. S. 1, 12, 18; Fargo y. 
Hart, 193 U. S. 490, 503. 

So, tax laws rarely, if ever, contain express authoriza- 
tion of an injunction to restrain illegal taxes. And a 
suit in equity will not lie on the mere ground that a 
tax is illegal. But if, in addition, enforcement of the 
tax would lead to a multiplicity of suits, or produce 
irreparable injury, or if the property taxed is real estate 
and the tax throws a cloud upon the title, equity will 
interfere by injunction. Dows v. City of Chicago, 11 
Wall. 108, 112; Hannewinkle v. Georgetown, 15 Wall. | 
Union Pacific Ry. Co. v. Cheyenne, 113 U. S. 516, 525: 
Pacific Express Co. v. Seibert, 142 U. S. 339, 348; Ogden 
City_v. Armstrong, 168 U. S. 224, 237; Ohio Tax Cases, 
232 U. S. 576, 587. 

_The fact that the threatened invasion of plaintiff's 
rights will amount at the same time to an offense against 
the criminal laws is‘\no bar to relief by injunction at the 
instance of a private party. In re Debs, Petitioner, 158 
U._S. 564, 593. 

I find nothing in the letter or policy of the Sherman 
Act to exclude the application of the ordinary principles 
of equity, recognized in the constitutional grant of juris- 
diction. Applying them to the facts of the present case, 
appellants are entitled to an injunction to restrain the 
threatened, continuing, and irreparable injury and dam- 
age that otherwise will result from defendants’ violation 
of the Act. 

The special duty imposed upon the Attorney-General 
and the district attorneys is not inconsistent with this 
view. The field to be covered by such public prosecu- 
tions and the objects sought thereby, are quite different 
from the scope and effect of an injunction granted to a 
private party threatened with special and irreparable 
injury to his property rights thru a violation of the Act. 
The proceeding by the district attorney is a kind of 
equitable quo warranto, calculated to bring the entire 
combination to an end, whether it be in the form of a 
corporation or otherwise. But there may be and are 
cases of direct and irreparable injury to private parties 
resulting from violations of the Act, nct capable of be- 
ing redressed thru actions at law under section 7; and 
justice to the parties aggrieved requires that the Act 
be construed, if the language admits of such a construc- 
tion (and I think it does), so as to allow an injunc- 
tion to prevent irreparable injury to a private party, 
otherwise remediless, without going to the extent of dis- 
solving the combination altogether, which in some cases 
might not be a matter of public interest or importance. 
Unless so construed, the Act must operate in many in- 
stances to deprive parties of a right of injunction that 
they would have had without it. So far at least as boy- 
cotting combinations are concerned—and this case is of 
that character—the Act creates no new offense and gives 
no new right of action, Temperton v. Russell, 1893, 1 
Q. B. Div. 715; Quinn v. Leathem, 1901, A. C. 945; Barr 
v. Essex Trades Council, 53 N. J. Eq. 101, 112-121; 
Jonas Glass Co. v. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assoc., 77 N. J. 
Eq. 219, 225. 

i find no controlling decision in this court. Minnesota 
v. Northern Securities Co., 194 U. S. 48, 71, is not an 
authority against the right of complainants to an in- 
junction to prevent special and irreparable damage to 
their property rights thru a violation of the Sherman 
Act; the effect of that decision being merely to deny 
relief by injunction to individuals not directly and spe- 
cially injured. There the State of Minnesota sued in one 
of its own courts under certain statutes of its own, as 
well as under the Sherman Act, and the case was re- 
moved to the United States Circuit Court as being one 
arising under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The purpose of the suit was to annul an agree- 
ment and suppress a combination alleged to exist. be- 
tween the defendant railroad corporations; and the only 
threatened injury because of which an injunction was 
prayed was that the State being the owner of large 
tracts of land whose value depended upon free and open 
competition over the lines of railway involved in the 
combination, and being the owner of certain public insti- 
tutions whose supplies must of necessity be shipped 
over the same railways, it was alleged that the suc- 
cessful maintenance of these institutions as well as the 
performance by the State of its governmental functions 
depended largely upon the value of real and personal 
property situated within the State and the general pros- 
perity and business success of its citizens, and that these 
in turn depended upon maintaining free and unrestricted 
competition between the railway lines involved. The 
court, by Justice Harlan, said (p. 70) that the threatened 
injury was at most only remote and indirect, and such 
as would come alike, altho in different degrees, to every 
individual owner of property in a State by reason of the 
suppression of free competition between interstate car- 
riers, and was “not such a direct, actual injury as that 
provided for in the seventh section of the statute’; and 
that upon the view contended for, “every individual 
owner of property in a State may, upon like general 
grounds, by an original suit, irrespective of any direct 
or special injury to him, invoke the original jurisdiction 
of a Circuit Court of the United States, to restrain and 
prevent violations of the Antitrust Act of Congress.” It 
was said further (p. 71): “Taking all the sections of that 
Act together, we think that its intention was to limit 
direct proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 
violations of the Antitrust Act as cause injury to the 
general public, or to all alike, merely from the suppres- 
sion of competition in trade and commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to those insti- 
tuted in the name of the United States. . . . Possibly 
the thought of Congress was that by such a limitation 
upon suits in equity of a general nature to restrain 
violations of the Act, irrespective of any direct injury 
sustained by particular persons or corporations, inter- 
state and international trade and commerce and those 
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-arrying on such trade and commerce, as well as the 
carry al business of the country, would not be needlessly 
disturbed by suits brought, on all sides and in every 
direction, to accomplish improper or speculative pur- 
noses.” The reasoning manifestly proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that individuals sustaining direct and irrepa- 
rable injury thru a continuing violation of the Act would 
be entitled to an injunction. 

Wilder Manufacturing Co. v. Corn Products Co., 236 U. 
S. 165, 174, 175, is not in point. There plaintiff in error, 
which had purchased, received and consumed goods 
from defendant in error, defended a suit for the price 
upon the ground that defendant in error was an il egal 
combination in violation of the Sherman Act, and there- 
fore could not sue to recover for goods sold with direct 
reference to and in execution. of agreements that had for 
their object and effect the accomplishment of the illegal 
purposes of the combination. The court held that an in- 
dividual could not defend a suit brought against him 
on his otherwise legal contract by asserting that the 
corporation or combination suing had no legal existence 
because of its violations of the Act, the statute having 
cast upon the Attorney-General of the United States 
the responsibility of enforcing its provisions in that re- 
gard. 

The question whether private parties threatened with 
injury thru violations of the Sherman Act might (prior 
to the Clayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914, c. 323, § 16, 38 Stat. 
730, 737) have relief by injunction is one upon which the 
lower Federal courts are not in accord. In the present 
case, the District Court, in dismissing the bill upon the 
ground that relief by injunction might be had only at 
the instance of the United States (212 Fed. Rep. 259, 
266), merely cited and relied upon National Fireproofing 
Co. v. Mason Builders’ Association, 169 Fed. Rep. 259, 
263. That case was decided upon the authority of Greer 
v. Stoller, 77 Fed. Rep. 1, 3, and Southern Indiana Exp. 
Co. v. United States Exp. Co., 88 Fed. Rep. 659, 663. 
Reference was made also to Bement v. National Harrow 
Co., 186 U. S. 70, 87, 88, where the point was assumed 
arguendo; Post v. Railroad, 103 Tenn. 184, 228, where it 
was ruled on the authority of 86 Fed. Rep. 407 and 88 
Fed. Rep. 659, 663; and the following cases in the Fed- 
eral courts: Blindell v. Hagan (C. C.), 54 Fed. Rep. 40, 
41; Hagan v. Blindell (C. C. A.), 56 Fed. Rep. 696; Pidcock 
v. Harrington (C. C.), 64 Fed. Rep. 821; Gulf etc. R. Co. v. 
Miami Steamship Co. (C. C. A.), 86 Fed. Rep. 407, 420; 
Block v. Standard Distilling etc. Co. (C. C.), 95 Fed. Rep. 
978; and Metcalf v. American School-Furniture Co. (C. 
C.), 108 Fed. Rep. 909. An examination of these cases 
(including Greer v. Stoller and Southern Indiana Exp. 
Co. v. United States Exp. Co., supra) discloses that 
Blindell v. Hagan, 54 Fed. Rep. 40, 41, is the source from 
which all the others derive the only authority they have 
for the doctrine that under the Sherman Act the remedy 
by injunction was available to the Government only. 
But one or two of the cases contain any reasoning upon 
the question, and that is meager and unsatisfactory. 

Moreover, so far as these cases have held that private 
parties could have no injunction for a violation of the 
Sherman Act (some of them have not so held), the real 
ground of decision in Blindell v. Hagan was misunder- 
stood. In that case the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court was invoked upon the ground of the alienage of 
complainants, defendants being citizens of Louisiana, 
and also upon the ground that defendants were engaged 
in a combination in restraint of trade between New Or- 
leans and Liverpool, contrary to the prohibition of the 
Sherman Act. The Circuit Court, in declining to allow 
an injunction under the Act, said: “This Act makes all 
combinations in restraint of trade or commerce un- 
lawful, and punishes them by fine or imprisonment, and 
authorizes suits at law for triple damages for its viola- 
tion, but it gives no new right to bring a suit in equity, 
and a careful study of the Act has brought me to the con- 
clusion that suits in equity or injunction suits by any 
other than the Government of the United States are not 
authorized by it.” Evidently this was intended to be 
confined to the question of an express authorization of 
an injunction for a mere violation of the Act, for the 
court proceeded to grant preventive relief on the ground 
that there was jurisdiction because of the citizenship of 
the parties, and that under the ordinary equity jurisdic- 
tion an injunction should issue because of the threatened 
irreparable injury and the inadequacy of pecuniary com- 

pensation, and in order to prevent a multiplicity of suits. 
Upon appeal the decree was affirmed, upon the grounds 
expressed by the court below, 56 Fed. Rep. 696. Since 
there was no infringement of complainants’ rights except 
thru a combination in restraint of foreign trade, as to 
which manifestly the Sherman Act furnished the ex- 
clusive rule of law, the effect of the decision is to allow 
an injunction to one injured thru a violation of that Act 
if he show in addition the ordinary grounds for resort- 
ing to equity, such as the probability of irreparable mis- 
chief, the inadequacy of a pecuniary compensation, or 
the necessity of preventing a multitude of suits. 

So, in Bigelow v. Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. (C. C.), 
155 Fed. Rep. 869, 876, the court, after reviewing the 
previous decisions, declared (p. 877): “They do not com- 
mend themselves to my judgment so far as they deny the 
right of a private party, who has sustained special injury 
by a violation of the Antitrust Act, to relief by injunc- 
tion under the general equity jurisdiction of the court. 
As already seen, the cases referred to do not generally 
announce such rule.” 

Aside from their rights under the Act of 1890, I think 
appellants are now entitled to an injunction under sec- 
tion 16 of the Clayton Act—the case clearly being within 
the terms of the section—notwithstanding the Act took 
effect after the final decree in the District-Court. In an 
equity suit for injunction the reviewing court should 
decide the case according to the law as it exists at the 
time of its decision. This is not giving a retrospective 
effect to the new statute, for the relief granted operates 
only in futuro. 

The suggestion, in behalf of defendants, that section 
6 of the Clayton Act* establishes a policy inconsistent 
with relief by injunction in such a case as the present, 
by making legitimate any acts or practices of labor or- 
ganizations or their members that were unlawful be- 
fore, is wholly inadmissible. The section prohibits re- 
straining members of such organizations from “lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects thereof.” What these 
are is indicated by the qualifying words: “instituted for 
the purpose of mutual help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit.” But these are protected only 
when “lawfully carried out.” The section safeguards 
these organizations while pursuing their legitimate ob- 
jects by lawful means, and prevents them from being 
considered, merely because organized, to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade. The sec- 
tion, fairly construed, has no other or further intent or 
meaning. A reference to the legislative history of the 
measure confirms this view. House Rep. No. 627, 63d 
Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 2, 14-16; Senate Rep. No. 698, 63d 
Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1, 10, 46. Neither in the language 
of the section, nor in the committee reports, is there 
any indication of a purpose to render lawful or legitimate 
anything that before the Act was unlawful, whether in 
the objects of such an organization or its members or 
in the measures adopted for accomplishing them. 

It is altogether fallacious, I think, to say that what 
is being done by the present defendants is done only 
for the purpose of strengthening the union. Conceding 





* “Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Nothing contained in the 
antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purposes’ of mutual help, and not having 
Fapital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ng out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be 
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this purpose to be lawful, it does not justify or excuse 
the resort to unlawful measures for its accomplishment. 

member of a labor union may refuse to work with 
nonunion men, but this does not entitle him to threaten 
manufacturers for whom he is not working, and with 
whom he has no concern, with less of trade and a clos- 
ing of the channels of interstate commerce against their 
products if they do not conduct their business in a man- 
ner satisfactory to him. 

And the suggestion that, before the Clayton Act, un- 
lawful practices of this kind were usually and notori- 
ously resorted to by labor unions, and that for this rea- 
son Congress must have intended to describe them as 
“legitimate objects,’ and thus render lawful what berore 
was unlawful, is a libel upon the labor organizations and 
a serious impeachment of Congress. 

Nor can I find in section 20 of the Clayton Act any- 
thing interfering with the right of complainants to an 
injunction. It refers only to cases ‘between an em- 
ployer and employees, or between employers and em- 
ployees, or between employees, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, involving, or 
growing out of, a dispute concerning terms or conditions 
of employment.” ‘These words evidently relate to suits 
arising trom strikes and similar controversies, and the 
committee reports upon the bill bear out this view of 
the scope of the section. But this is not such a suit. 
There is no relation of employer and employee, either 
present or prospective, between the parties in this case. 
Defendants who are employees are in one branch of 
industry in New York City; complainants are employers 
of labor in another branch of industry in distant States. 
Nor is there any dispute between them concerning terms 
or conditions of employment. Section 20 prohibits an 
injunction restraining any person “from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or 
from recommending, advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful and lawful means so to do; . or trom 
peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful 
purposes; or ‘from doing any act or thing which might 
lawtully be done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto.” 

Clearly, this provision is limited to the participants 
in a dispute of the character just indicated. And, quite 
as clearly, only “lawful” measures are sanctioned—that 
is, of course, measures that were lawful before the Act. 
There is no grant, in terms or by necessary inference, 
of immunity in favor of a boycott of traders in inter- 
State commerce, violative of the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act, to which the Clayton Act is supplemental. 


The above was written by Judge Pitney and Judges 
McKenna and Vandeventer also concurred with him in 
the opinion. Judge McReynolds also dissents from the 
majority opinion, altho not expressing his views in 
either of the documents which have come to hand. 

These opinions were handed down on June 11, 1917. 





A SPRINKLER SYSTEM FOR MILL OR FACTORY USE 
[By R. C. Leibe, Waverly, .Va.] 


There are a great many sprinkler systems in use that 
give excellent satisfaction, but the writer has found the 
following one most satisfac- 
tory and at the same time cost- 
ing comparatively little to in- 
stall and to maintain. Fig- 
ure 1 represents the outline of 
a mill or factory building. As 
shown in the illustration, on 
the inner side of the walls a 
2-inch inside measure iron pipe 
is hung. This pipe is strung 
on hangers just below the ceil- 
ing. Every 18 inches small 
holes, 35 inch in diameter, are 
drilled in this pipe, these holes 
being pointed toward the wall 
so that water will sprinkle it 
and run down, flooding out 
any fire. Of course each floor 
of the building will have the 
same pipe system. ° The entire 
sprinkling system may be con- 
trolled by one valve, located 
some distance from the build- 
ing or by means of control 
valves in the building. In the 
ease of a building two or more 
stories high the sprinkler sys- 
tem on each floor can be made 
independent by the use of cut- 
off valves or so arranged that 
the entire building can be 
flooded at once. By opening 
a single valve the walls of the 
entire building can be sub- 
jected to a thoro wetting. This 
is especially valuable for saw- 
mills that employ only one 
watchman at night. Even 
should the watchman’ discover 
a fire as soon as it starts it 
A SIMPLE SYSTEM Giv- Senerally takes considerable 
ING GOOD PROTECTION time to arouse the fire depart- 
AGAINST FIRE ment and get the hose system 

in operation, but by the use 
of the sprinkler system the spread of the fire is prevented 
by the water curtains and frequently is entirely put out. 
Figure 2 represents an end view of a two story plant 
showing the pipe installation and the water feed pipes 
ieading to both floors. The sight of one night watchman 
feebly attempting to put out a sawmill fire before help 
arrived gave the writer this idea and it has proved to be 
very good in actual tests. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS ORGANIZE CONSERVA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug 6.—Following the action of 
the State Council of Defense in authorizing codperation 
by the State with the fire underwriters for the protection 
of the food supply and other vital products depots from 
fire, a meeting was held here at which the organization 
of the West Virginia Conservation Association was ef- 
fected, with. F. W. Shirer, of Wheeling, as chairman. An 
executive committee of seven was chosen from the fire 
underwriters. A resolution was adopted pledging the 
support of the organization to the efforts of the National 
Association of Underwriters in guarding against extra 
fire hazards. 
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: 926 Manhattan Blidg., 
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Marine Insurance 
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Oertified Public Accomuants 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
t. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


- 431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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GOVERNMENT SATISFIED WITH REDWOOD PIPE — 


San Francisco, Aug.-6.—The management of the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, feels elated over 
the great success of its efforts to give prompt and sat- 
isfactory service to the Government in the filling of ex- 
tensive contracts for redwood pipe and redwood tanks 
for use in the new army cantonments in various parts 
of the United States. The work that has been done, 
besides adding much to the prestige of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., is one of the greatest advertise- 
ments that redwood, and wood pipe generally, has ever 
had. 

In addition to the Government work for other sections 
of the country that has been in progress during the last 
month, the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has just been 
awarded two new contracts. The first was for all of the 
redwood pipe required for water mains for Camp Fre- 
mont, the new army cantonment which is being con- 
structed near Palo Alto, Cal., to -accommodate 25,000 sol- 
diers. 

This contract calls for about eight miles of ‘‘Remco’’ 
redwood pipe having inside diameters of 6, 10 and 12 
inches. ‘The contract price is approximately $20,000, 
and deliveries are to be begun at once and completed 
in record time. The second contract, which provides for 
the water mains at Camp Harney, at Linda Vista, near 
San Diego, is practically a duplicate of the first. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has just completed 
the filling of contracts for redwood water tanks for a 
number of tae new army camps, and a telegram was re- 
ceived here on Aug. 4 from the War Department with 
congratulations and thanks for the excellent work done. 
The Government officials have also expressed their satis- 
faction concerning the redwood pipe installed at the 
camps thus far. The Government contracts taken by 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. aggregate about $500,- 
000. 

The redwood tank contracts that have been filled called 
for varying capacities. Some of the tanks have a capac- 
ity of 100,000 gallons, and others from 200,000 to 300,000 
gallons. The tank stock shipped from the factory at 
Pittsburg, Cal., was sufficient to provide for an aggregate 
of 12,000,000 gallons of tankage. Tanks were installed at 
army camps at the following points: Louisville, Ky.; 
Waphank, L. I.; Chillicothe, Ohio; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Annapolis, Md.; Fort Riley, Kan.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Camp Harney, Linda Vista, Cal.; Macon, Ga.; Deming, 
N. M., and Paris, 8. C. 

Approximately sixty miles of machine-banded redwood 
pipe of the Remco type has been shipped to eastern can- 
tonments to date, leaving about sixty miles. yet to be 
completed and shipped. In addition to the camps al- 
ready mentioned redwood pipe is being installed at Ayer, 


Mass.; Wrightstown, N. J.; Columbia, 8. C.; Atlanta, 
Little Rock, Des Moines, Iowa; and Louisville, Ky. 

Before these pipe contracts were placed, the Govern- 
ment’s experts, after making exhaustive tests of wood 
pipe, reported that the pipe manufactured by the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co. was superior in that it was able fully 
to meet all requirements. Most of the pipe used at the 
camps has to be capable of withstanding the pressure due 
to a head of 200 feet of water. In some cases the head is 
300 to 400 feet. An important factor in the securing of 
these contracts was that a stock of 50,000,000 feet of 
choice redwood lumber is kept on hand in the company’s 
yards at Pittsburg, thus assuring an ample supply of sea- 
soned material for the manufacture of pipe. It is said 
that pipe stock made of green lumber will shrink in tran- 
sit and will fail to give satisfaction when put together 
on the job. 

About forty days ago, the Government commandeered 
the tank and redwood pipe departments of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co. at Pittsburg, Cal., and, since then, 
the plant has been running night and day, in a record. 
breaking effort to make quick deliveries. Twenty-six cars 
of pipe and twelve of tank stock were shipped during 
the week just closed, making the total shipments to date 
106 cars of pipe and forty-one cars of tank stock. Th 
Government instructed the eastern steel plants to release 
shipments of banding wire, which have been rushed to 
Pittsburg so that there would be no delay in completing 
the pipe. 

While the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has been mak- 
ing redwood stave pipe for a number of years, great im- 
provements in the design and manufacture of pipe have 
been made recently. The Remco redwood pipe which is 
now being supplied is the result of three years of ex- 
periments and tests, which were completed only a short 
time before the Government contracts were taken. The 
staves are finished on four sides and strongly banded 
with steel wire, so that the completed pipe looks almost as 
if it had been turned and bored from one piece of wood. 
The pipe joints are made with wooden sleeves of special 
design, so that water pressures of 200 pounds and upward 
are easily withstood. 

Altho the prices paid by the Government for redwood 
pipe are somewhat less than those received for commer- 
cial work of the same class the large volume of business 
gives the plant a steady run, which is some compensation. 
The company’s regular trade is sidetracked for the pres- 
ent, and most of the officials are giving the greater part 
of their time to expediting the manufacture and shipment . 
of Government orders. It will take about two montlis 
to complete the rest of the redwood pipe contracted for 
and in prospect. 





_RESIN EFFECT UPON SOUTHERN PINE’S DURABILITY 


The Southern Pine Association of New Orleans has 
just printed, in book shape, the results of tests conducted 
by Sanford M. Zeller of the relation of resin to the lasting 
properties of southern pine. : 

Recognizing the importance of more definite knowledge 
of the relative decay resistance of different qualities and 
species of southern pine, the Southern Pine Association 
established a technical fellowship at the Missouri Botan- 
ical Gardens, for the purpose of conducting a careful 
investigation concerning the relation of the physical and 
chemical factors influencing decay resistance. 

In the experiments conducted by Mr. Zeller, loblolly, 
shortleaf, and longleaf pine specimens were treated, and 
special attention was given to the physical properties of 
each sample of wood used, data being secured on (1) 
Resin contents; (2) Specific gravity; (3) Percentage of 
summerwood (the dark part of the annual growth rings) 
or proportion of summerwood to springwood in the 
growth rings; (4) The width of the growth rings, or 
number of rings per inch, measured on a radius of the 
stem; (5) Sap and heartwood, and (6) The distance of 
a sample from the pith. . , 

The samples of wood were carefully inoculated with 
fungi and were incubated for one year, in a majority of 
eases.’ However, a number of the series were Reft in 
culture for a 2-year period. In the bulletin tables are 
given showing the amount of resin contained by these 
different specimens, accompanied by lengthy discussion. 
From the experiments, Mr. Zeller draws the following 
conclusions: 


(1) Resin is no safe index of the durability of the three 
species of yellow pine investigated. Resin is not only un- 
desirable for specifying durability because it is no safe index 
of decay resistance, but also because of the expenditure of 
time and labor necessary to make resin percentage deter- 
minations. 

(2) On the other hand, specific gravity or density of the 
wood materially influences resistance to decay of the heart- 
wood, i.e., the more dense the wood the more durable it is, 
irrespective of the three species of wood examined. 

8) Specific gravity, however, is a property which can not 
ue detsceined gay inspection, but it can be estimated by 
recourse to the proportion of summerwood to springwood in 
the growth rings, which proves to be a safe criterion of the 
durability of heartwood; i.e., an increase in summerwood re- 
sults in an increase in specific gravity. 


(4) The width of the growth rings furnishes a further 
index of durability, the narrower rings showing more resist- 
ance to fungous attack than broad, open rings. 

(5) The age, or distance from the pith of heartwood 
shows no relation to durability, at least up to 16 inches in 
diameter. 

(6) Sapwood decays irrespective of resin content, specific 
gravity, width of the annual rings, or species of pine. 

(7) Shortleaf heartwood or loblolly heartwood is as durable 
as longleaf heartwood, provided it has the same qualities as 
to specific gravity or density. 

(8) Specifications for durability of the three species of 
pine considered should be based on a judicious combination 
of specific gravity, number of rings per inch, and the per- 
centage of sapwood. In other words, where pieces of the 
highest lasting me are desired, it will be necessary to 
specify pieces of the greatest density and with a minimum 
percentage of sapwood. For inspection purposes the specific 
gravity may be estimated by an examination of the percentage 
of summerwood. The more desirable pieces of timber are 





those containing broad .bands of summerwood and narrow 
bands of springwood as shown in the cross section. 


(9) The investigations thus far have been conducted to 
ascertain the toxic effect of resin on the fungous decay of 
wood. The results have shown that there are no toxic 
effects, but that there are other important relations of resin 
to decay, as, for instance, its waterproofing effect on wood 
and, thus, its influence on the absorption of moisture by wood 
containing it; that is, the power of wood to absorb moisture 
is very important in its decay. It is well known that below 
a certain minimum and above a certain maximum of moisture 
in wood Lenzites saepiaria and other similar fons! will not 
grow. Any property of the wood which will influence this 
balance of moisture is of importance in decay resistance. 
Thus, if the wood contains enough resin to have a material 
waterproofing effect it must play a role in durability. How- 
ever, at present the percentage of resin necessary for such an 
influence is unknown. From the analyses given above, it 
may be assumed that it is at least 5 percent or more, but 
this would not be a safe basis for specifying decay resistance, 
since a piece of timber of low summerwood percentage 
(density) may contain this amount of resin, and yet be 
porous enough to be attacked by fungi. On the other hand, 
altho not an absolute rule, it is generally true that a dense 
piece of heartwood showing dark summerwood is more liable 
to contain at least 5 percent resin than is a lighter piece. 
Hence, specifications based on high percentage of summer- 
wood in most cases would more nearly fulfill requirements for 
durability than those based on resin content, at least until 
more is known concerning the influence of resin on the mois- 
ture absorbing power of wood. The relation of resin to the 
absorbing power of pine timbers and the optimum relative 
humidity of the air for the decay of resin-containing wood 
are problems for further investigations. 





HOUSTON TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR PURCHASING 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 7.—Following close upon the 
selection of this city as headquarters for the purchasing 
of supplies for the Constitutionalist Railroads of Mexico, 
the international supply house of Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore de Mexico last week designated Houston as the 
center for general purchase and distribution of supplies. 

E. S. Burrowes, a representative of the company, was 
in Houston to make the necessary arrangements and while 
here closed a traffic agreement with the Gulf Coast lines 
for the use of rolling stock. A locomotive and train of 
cars were chartered for immediate use. 

Among the first shipments to be made from this ter- 
ritory were a number of cars of lumber purchased from 
the South Texas Lumber Co. This will be the first ship- 
ment to go thru to Mexico City direct. Supplies are 
being routed thru Brownsville instead of Eagle Pass as 
heretofore. 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore is a subsidiary of the 
Globe Steamship Co., which has branches in the prin- 
cipal cities all over the world. Last year it shipped into 
Mexico between 475 and 500 cars of material. 


PBODBPBIDD PPL Le 


DIVIDEND and interest disbursements in July for the 
country totaled $318,000,000, compared with $166,000,000 
in June and $285,000,000 in July, 1916. Of this total 
dividends comprised $119,000,000, as compared with 
$101,000,000 a year ago, and interest payments amounted 
ren. as compared with $184,000,000 in: July, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


ALLEGAN, MicH., Aug. 1—The R. C. Fuller Lumber 
Co. probably keeps more of its lumber under cover than 
any other concern in Michigan. Everything except bill- 
stuff goes under a shed, including boards and the humble 
®x4, It is a well kept institution, and well managed as 
well, Manager D. Z. Boyes climbed out of a car that was 
unloading on a convenient siding and extended the glad 
hand of weleome. The Fuller concern operates yards at 
Hastings and Allegan. We haven’t seen the Hastings 
yard, but if it is as good as the Allegan member of the 
icam, it must be all right. 

The history of the Griswold & Nichols yard and that 
of the Fuller concern are somewhat related. ’Way back 
somewhere M. C. Sherwood and I. P. Griswold started the 
original Sherwood & Griswold yard. Both partners are 
now deceased. In 1904 this yard was sold to Crocker & 
Knapp, who sold it in 1915 to the R. C. Fuller interests 
of Hastings. Then in 1906 the Griswold & Nichols yard 
was started on another site, the present partners being 
Mrs. I. P. Griswold and J. E. Nichols. 

Mr. Nichols, the active manager of the concern, was 
busy with a machine in the shop, so we emulated the justly 
celebrated Arabs and silently stole away. But taking 
good care of lumber seems to be the habit in Allegan, and 
our advice to ‘Treat Lumber, with Respect,’’ which we 
urged some time ago in this department, is not needed in 
this fair city. The Griswold & Nichols yard has a large 


shed, which appeared to be well stocked and well main- 
tained. 

This beautiful little city on the banks of the Kalamazoo 
River and climbing the green hills on its borders is one 
of the most delightful and prosperous in Michigan. An 
agricultural center, it also has manufactures of impor- 
tance, and it is inhabited by a fine bunch of folks. 





THE VISIBLE GOD 
You have not seen Him! Have you seen 
A rose of red, a blade of green? 
Sky, sun and blossom, tree and sod, 
Moonlight and starlight—these are God. 





RANDOM 

The new shipping engineer proposes to furnish ships 
to the country instead of entertainment. 

But for a style that is both racy and entertaining, we 
think that our favorite author is Josephus Daniels. 

There are some people who seem to think that you can 
take out ship timbers and not disturb the rest of the tree. 

Germany may think it is going to win with the sub- 
marine, but we would call its attention to the fact that 
no fisherman ever caught much with just a sinker. 

When the New England and Minnesota sawmill units 
meet abroad it will afford them a fine opportunity to 
furnish each other some new words to describe a sour- 
dough properly. 





My business is 

The lumber biz, 

An ordinary sort of trade— 

Just knowing timber, buying right, 
And how to log and skid and haul, 
To drive an engine, horse or steers, 
Just cracking jams and sacking rears 
And driving water that is white, 
To know how lumber should be made 
And, after you have made the boards, 
To make a profit afterwards, 

To run a camp, a drive, a mill, 

A yard, an office, and a till, 

And that is all. 


I don’t suppose that that requires 

A special brand of genius, nor 

Ambition, maybe, such as fires 

The souls of other men who soar 

To some great height: 

It’s just to fight 

And work and plan 

And work again, 

And be a man 

Among your men, 

To keep the kickers satisfied 

Yet never let the kickers ride, 

To hire men, house them, feed them, 
too 

And when in trouble see them thru, 

And keep the mill 

A-running still 

No matter what the market is, 

Because you have those mouths to fill 

And an investment over you— 

That’s all there is 

To any sort of lumber biz. 


So people never think-of us ’ 
An awful lot, or make a fuss 

Like that they make about a doc, 
A banker, or a lawyer, or 

An alderman or senator. 

They take a big lot more of stock 

In those with brains enough to make 
A law, and brains enough to break. 
The banker borrows cash at three 
And lends it out at six percent. 
Now there is genius, you can see, 

To take the money you have lent 

At three and lend it back to you 

At six, and want a mortgage, too. 


The politician he demands 

Especial brains of special brands, 

For he must know the way to wave 

The flag and rave 

And, for a century or more, 

Still free the slave 

Freed long before. 

The lumberman 

He never could and never can 

Win much success by such a plan. 

You couldn’t sell a car of scoots 

By dressing. up in fulldress suits 

And standing over any table 

(That is, of course, if you were able) 

And filling people full of talk 

And making any eagle squawk. 

You couldn’t sell 

A car of lath or shingles; no, 

You’ve got to make them so-and-so, 

You’ve got to make them cheap and 

well, 
7 make them high and sell them 
ow. 

That’s good enough, 

That politician sort of stuff, 

For getting, votes - 

But won’t: buy gasoline or oats 

And feed ok ' 
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THE LUMBER BIZ 


And human souls 
Like we folks do. 


The banker is a financier, 

But let him run a mill a year 

By asking every man, that he 

Sold lumber, for security 

And never taking any chance, 

Insist on knowing in advance 

Just what a tract 

Will ¢ut in fact, 

And he would fail, as sure as sin— 

If ever he would dare begin. 

This banking business may need 
head— 

Why, I remember once I went 

To Kansas City on a trip 

And there I met a president 

Of one big bank, whose hearty grip 

Was just as warm and glad and nice 

As picking up a piece of ice 

Or old bass fish 

Up here in Mich. 

He was a great man, so they said; 

And yet, if I should shrivel up, 

Or swell up like a poisoned pup, 

I soon would lose a half my crew, 

And half my lumber business, too. 

In banking it may be all right 

To act as tho you’d like to bite, 

But selling lumber it won’t do. 

The banking business is a cinch, 

Or must be—but it won’t sell inch. 


The lawyer is a great man, still 
I guess you couldn’t run a mill 
By claiming so-and-so today 
And then tomorrow in some court 
Of near or far or last resort 

By claiming just the other way. 
I think a lawyer should be made 
To have one law and have one grade, 
That No. 1 in boards or laws 
Should be the same in any case 
Or any cause 

Or any place. 


A case is tried 

And one side loses, 

Refuses 

To be satisfied, 

Goes up, and then 

The matter is reversed; 

Appealed again; reversed, and so, 

When you have spent two years 
or 80, 

The last court rules just like the 
first, 

And there you are. 

Suppose that you should ship a car, 

Inspect and reinspect and then 

Inspect and reinspect again 

Until the blamed inspection fees 

Would eat up seven miles of trees. 

I rather guess it wouldn’t please 

The public much, 

And lumber sure would get in Dutch. 

In law or lumber, both the two, 

One reinspection ought to do. 


And even doctors, tho they cure, 
Are never quite as certain sure, 
When giving dope or using dirk, 
Just how a certain thing will work 
As one of us who builds a sluice 
To let a lot of timber loose. 
We have to know 

How things will go, 

Not wait for some 
Post-mortem glum 

To show. 


Post-mortems always seem to be 
(When doctors’ theories are tested) 
To show the doc and family, 

Just what the illness was, and cause, 
But come too late 

To be of any value great 

To him who is most interested, 

Or rather was. 


No, I can see a brand of brains 
That has to do with logging chains, 
And falling timber, four-turn hauls, 
And mackinaws and overalls, 

And roads and drives, 

And camps and booms, 

And cutter knives 

And filing rooms, 

And miles 

Of piles, 

And falling stream, 

And markets, too, 

And railroad, team, 

And logging crew, 

Would never do 

To run a bank, or suit to bring, 

Or operate for anything. 


And yet I sometimes sort of feel 
Our business may . 

Be good as theirs 1s, in a way, 
Though none may kneel 

To praise our name 

Or any sort of wreath of fame 
Upon our classic brow may lay. 
They may 

Not decorate our brow, 

But we deserve it anyhow. 


We are not selling words, but acts; 

We are not selling law, but facts, 

And carrying a lot of load 

For every settler by the road 

And every city man who schemes, 

And hopes, and dreams 

His own abode. 

That’s all we are; 

But near and far 

You see the roofs that we 
made. 

It’s just an ordinary trade, 

To take an ordinary tree 

And chop it down and saw it right; 

But over land and over sea 

Some new home fire they light 

Tonight 

Without much thought of you 

Or me. 

And so I’m rather glad to be 

In some such business. In, it’s true, 

For profit—yet believing, too, 

At isn’t sueh bad work to do. 


have 


That may be sentimental stuff, 

But I’m afraid there’s not enough 

Of just that kind of thing 

In men who follow lumbering. 

It seems to me 

We ought to like our work as well 

As any man of any trade. 

To find the tree, 

The tree to fell, 

And make the tree again to shade 

The pilgrim on his pilgrimage, 

To shield the babe and house’ the 
wife, 

Bring peace and comfort to old age; 

That is a rather useful life. 

The banker, lawyer, doctor, is 

A little wiser man perhaps 

Than just us ordinary chaps, 

And yet I feel the lumber biz 

Is just about as good as his. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary | 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


_ NEW YORK OFFICE ;:— 18 Broadway 








The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We. want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Transfer * OAKSFER BRAwn | 
Lumber&ShingleCo. [lil AN 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. I6 = cle AR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Bitunaeeeeeriran 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ape 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to2" (10"b 
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WEATHERBEST Shincves 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 

Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


Idaho White Pine ¥2:412- 
Write for List of “Specials” Today. Our Prices will Interest You. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale = CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 


confront you daily, making notes of successful 


yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 
More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 
The following is but a partial table of contents of 


this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


- Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 

. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
ae) eC 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name 











Address, 
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Babcock Lumber Co. | | 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE '8NG‘5AF \* 


sourHern HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


A ae 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 






























sete a3 PITTSBURGH, PA. Jy 


\S Konnerock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from |x8-10 to 

12x20-40, including also table of inetelien, weights of lumber, 

shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 














{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 
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Timber Resources 


Back of the mill is the timber. A mistaken estimate may 
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IN TRANSPORTING LOGS OR LUMBER TRUCKS EXCELL 





Motors Help in Getting Dry Stock to the Job—How Time May be Saved in Loading and 
Unloading Wood Products 





INFORMATION ON MOTOR LOGGING REQUESTED 


We are interested in logging with trucks or traction en- 
gines. Can you give us information under what conditions it 


. has proved a success? We want to know all about it so it 


will be no experiment if we adopt it. 

{The above inquiry comes from .a manufacturer in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, a section in which the country 
is quite broken and the timber small when compared to that 
in some other sections. 

In general, motor logging operations show up to best ad- 
vantage where the tracks are isolated and it is impracticable 
to construct logging -railroads to the timber. 

Broadly speaking, motor logging can be divided into two 
classes; that is, where motor trucks are used and where 
tractors are used. Trucks run at a higher speed, as a gen- 
eral rule, and bear the load upon the bed of the machine. 
However, they can be arranged to haul trailers in excellent 
shape. Tractors are generally more expensive than trucks 
because of the greater power of the machine, and they will 
haul regular trains of trailers behind them. In fact, they 
ean well be compared with a logging railroad that runs with- 
out rails. 

The large heavy trucks are frequently employed for very 
similar purposes, and the distinction between the two is very 
slight, so far as actual results are concerned. The truck or 
tractor that is to be used in logging operations must be able 
to stand up under very hard service and keep running under 
practically all conditions; neither mud, rain, snow, nor ice 
must stop them if the mill is to be kept running and produc- 
ing lumber. 

Further comment upon motor logging from readers of this 
department is invited —EbITor.] 





HANDLING FINISH BY MOTOR TRUCKS 


At a recent gathering of lumbermen, E. T. Lowe, of Chicago, 
a prominent architect, told how the lumbermen could better 
meet the requirements of the architects and how better han- 
dling and drying of wood would increase its use in building 
operations. 

Mr. Lowe laid especial emphasis upon the need of having 
all finish dry when it is put into a building. The same thing 
applies to flooring and millwork, as well as to doors. Un- 
less the lumber is entirely dry, changes in the weather cause 
shrinking or warping and, consequently, the lumber is blamed 
for not giving satisfaction when the fault is really improper 
drying. 

At first, it may seem a far cry from dry finish for the inte- 
rior of buildings to motor truck delivery, but actually the 
connection is very close. The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has solved this problem very nicely. 
Hardwood flooring, molding and millwork in general are 
loaded in racks in the shed. These racks are made of 2-inch 
planks, nailed together with six upright pieces about four 
feet in length. They resemble a wagon bed with stakes, 
about as much as anything. These racks are placed on ware- 
house carts and pushed about from place to place until they 
are loaded, and are then pushed out on a platform that is just 
about on a level with the beds of the trucks used by the 
company. The bed of the rack then just touches the roller 
at the rear end of the truck and the rack is rolled on to the 
truck, loaded. The company builds these racks so that two 
may be loaded on a truck at one time, side by side, in case it 
should be necessary. When the truck arrives at the job the 
rack is sometimes pushed into the building without touching 
the material, and is left there until emptied by the workmen. 
This especially is done when rain is threatened. 

By the employment of this simple process it is easy to 
run the millwork into the building and obtain shelter. By 
putting a roof over the truck and tarpaulin for the sides there 
need be no danger of rain reaching the load while it is going 
from the yards to the job. By use of narrow racks it is 
possible to get them thru practically any doorway, and by 
taking along a couple of round wooden rollers the load can 
be moved rapidly. If desired, however, it would be easy to 
raise the loading platform at the yards to a sufficient height 
to allow the warehouse carts to be run right on the trucks and 
then have the wheels locked in place so that there would be 
no danger of their running off or of the load slipping. Then 
the warehouse carts could be run directly into the building 
under construction, and possibly this method would save a 
few minutes’ time. 

In speaking of the use of motor trucks by the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Co. President John W. Barry says: “We 
are using trucks and they are eminently satisfactory. With 
us, one truck displaces three teams, and costs us less to oper- 
ate than the teams would, giving us a net saving of the wages 
of two team drivers.” 

In speaking of the need of planning by lumbermen to make 
a motor delivery system pay Mr. Barry said: “It is abso- 
















ry 


lutely necessary, whatever the line of business may be, that 
proper terminal or handling facilities be provided. In other 
words, if a truck is to stand around while a man puts on a 
load of lumber a piece at a time, and then waits at the job 
while he unloads it a piece at a time, no truck can be a good 
investment, In estimating the value of a truck it is quite 
customary to use five years as the life of a truck; or, in other 
words, to allow a depreciation of 20 percent a year, without 
allowing anything for scrap value. In some services, and 
with some drivers, a truck will not last that long. In other 
services, and with proper handling, a truck will last con- 
siderably longer. There is one on the streets of Cedar 
Rapids that is giving as good service as ever, and this is its 
tenth year, while in the meantime numerous. other trucks 
have been bought and have long since been junked, right here 
in the same town.” 

In speaking of a Motor Truck Department, Mr. Barry said: 
“IT am glad that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a Motor Truck 
Department, and hope that it will be used to give lumbermen 
an exchange of ideas on how to handle the material by 
truck.” Information of this nature will always be welcome 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The department is main- 
tained for the service of the readers. 





RED CROSS NEEDS MOTOR TRUCK MEN FOR 
FRANCE 


Twenty experienced motor truck drivers, twenty helpers 
and ten expert mechanics are needed at once by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for service in France, according to a cabled re- 
quest just received by the Red Cross war council from Maj. 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, in charge of the Red Cross mission 
to France. 

The mechanical squad will include master carpenters, body 
builders, painters, machinists and electricians—two each. The 
trucks for which drivers are sought are of 2-ton capacity and 
will be used in the rapid transfer of Red Cross supplies from 
seaports to their destinations, a service made necessary by 
the congested condition of the railroads in France. 

Volunteers beyond military age have been asked for this 
service by the American Red Cross to work without compen- 
sation, and Red Cross officials are hopeful that employers of 
motor drivers and the other expert help required will contrib- 
ute the services of the men, paying their salaries while in Red 
Cross service. 

The Red Cross will pay the transportation and living ex- 
penses of the men while abroad. It is the intention, when 
the men are recruited to give them intensive mechanical train- 
ing, some drill, and if possible some preliminary instruction 
in the French language. 

Offers of assistance along the line of these Red Cross needs 
should be made to A. W. Staub, director of the Atlantic divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City, or to the nearest Red Cross chapter. 





MOTOR TRUCK USED TO TRANSPORT SHINGLES 
TO RAILROAD 


With the adaption of the motor truck to shingle hauling it 
has been made easier for the manufacturer to move the 
shingle mill away from the railroad into the timber and 
still hold the haulage costs down to such a small figure that 
money is saved. Naturally a number of special problems 
come up, but they are easily solvable as was the problem of 
the Mountain Mill Co., of Ashford, Wash. Owing to the high 
altitude and continuous dampness, the roadway from the 
main highway to the mill was so soft that it was impossible 
to operate a 1144-ton truck with a 1%4-ton load over it. But 
by distributing the load over three sets of wheels thru the 
use of a specially constructed trailer it was found possible to 
operate the truck with great success. As can be seen from 
the illustration, a body to hold shingles was designed, the 
front part of which rests on a bolster placed midway of the 
truck and the rear on a trailer. Thus in effect a jointed 
body carried on six wheels is obtained, allowing the weight 
to be distributed over a much larger surface than is ordinarily 
the case. 

E. 8. Hall, of the Mountain Mill Co., in writing of the truck 
Says: :‘We have been using our 1%4-ton Buick truck with 
trailer for some time, and we have found it a very satisfac- 
tory and inexpensive way of hauling our output a distance of 
six miles. We load about 30,000 clears on the truck, but it 
will carry 40,000 or more very nicely. There is some trouble 
in backing with the trailer, but as we have a loop both at the 
loading and unloading shed we have no trouble in this re 
spect. Where it is necessary to back we use chains to fasten 
the rear end of the frame of the truck proper to the trailer 
and in this way can back without much trouble.” 

The truck makes the round trip of 12 miles regularly in one 
and a half hours. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 











Sash and door trade is looking to new business to 
develop later on rather than worrying about the smallness 
in the present volume of trade. Things are seasonably 
quiet everywhere and more so in some places'on account 
of the present small amount of building. The big field 
for the sash and door business this fall lies undoubtedly 
with the country dealer, who expects a big business on 
account of the record crops that are being harvested. 
Farmers never before got such high prices for their crops 
and they are expected to spend freely this fall for new 
puildings and additions or improvements. Most of the 
cities, possibly excepting Cincinnati, do not expect any 
extensive building this fall. Sash and door prices are 
firm. 

Sash and door trade in Chicago is reported to be holding 
back on new business, altho there is plenty of activity, 
as old orders are now being cleaned up rapidly. City 
trade has not much in prospect, but jobbers expect a big 
country trade this fall on account of the heavy crop 
harvesting. Prices are firm. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories find trade consid- 
erably lighter than normal, City business is fair, tho 
building has been much curtailed compared to usual 
conditions and runs far below last season. Conditions 
are good for country trade, as small grain harvest is 
bringing big returns, but country yards are not buying 
until they see the business coming, and farmers are too 
busy now to figure much, so things are rather quiet over 
the Northwest. 

Baltimore sash and door men are still greatly helped by 
the large amount of rush Government work. Those members 
of the trade who have no orders for Government account, 
however, are by no means pushed at present, for the require- 
ments outside are not notable for their extent. Still the 
market must be said to possess elements of real strength. 

There has been some evidence of a revival of building 
in and around Cincinnati, some of which calls for extensive 
improvements of syndicate holdings that cover hundreds 
of buildings. The promise for present syndicate building 
is more encouraging to manufacturers of millwork than 
anything else during the year to date. Mills are only 
fairly well stocked with dry lumber, but are in shape 
to take care of a large volume of business. Prices of 
finished product are firm with an upward tendency. 


A slight improvement in the demand is reported by 
Kansas City manufacturers. Buying is starting up a little 
in both the city and country, but the improvement has not 
made considerable showing.’ The breaking of the drouth, 
however, is expected to affect the demand the next twenty 
to thirty days and with good rain from now on there 
should be a good country demand this fall in all parts 
of this territory. Some improvement has been noted in 
the volume of figuring on new business, but this is com- 
paratively light. Prices are unchanged and very firm. 

Dullness continues to rule the planing mill industry of 
St. Louis, and, if anything, the situation is worse than it 
was last week. There is not near enough work to go 
around and inquiries are not what they should be. A 
belief exists, however, in an early turn for the better. 

Tacoma (Wash.) door and millwork factories have felt 
the effects of the labor troubles in the lumber industry. 
Some of the factories have boldly accepted the situation 
that they believe inevitably coming and have voluntarily 
given their employees the 8-hour day with 10-hour pay. 
Some others are shutting down entirely. The effect of 
the whole situation is a stiffer market, with enforced 
higher door values in prospect. Orders are reported not 
easily placed. 

Business is not particularly active at San Francisco fac- 
tories. The door factories in the Bay district are operating 
about as usual for this season of the year. The cut stock and 
door departments of the white pine mills in the mountain dis- 
tricts are producing as large an output as is possible with 
the amount of lumber and labor now available. Regular ship- 
ments are being made to the East and there is no falling off 
in the supply of cars. 

Steps are being taken by the window glass manufac- 
turers not only to eliminate less than carload shipment 
but to require that orders call for a sufficient number of 
boxes to make at least 60,000 pounds minimum weight. 
The transportation situation has been so serious with 
the window glass manufacturers that such a remedy is 
being resorted to in order to get their stocks shipped. 
Buyers of less than carload shipments are urged to com- 
bine their orders for different localities and establish 
centers for distribution by local freight or motor truck 
delivery. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


June 24.—Conversation with a lumber traveller who is in 
touch with an extensive farming community reveals a more 
optimistic tone among the men on the land as the result of 
the wheat deal of the Federal authorities and Great Britain, 
altho the intervals between advances are rather prolonged 
and likely to discourage any one wanting to launch out on 
extensive building additions. There is a very good feature 
about the system of the wheat pooling that has been inaugu- 
rated in Australia. The money is not remitted direct to the 
farmers but is sent to a board, which, during the continu- 
ance of the war, looks after the receipt and disposal of the 
wheat and meets the farmers’ obligations out of the moieties 
of the purchase price arranged by the Government. Thus it 
happens that if a lumber merchant has a debt against a 
farmer he sends his account in to the board, and in due 
course he receives progressive payments until the debt is dis- 
charged. On the other hand, if the farmer wants lumber 
in any quantity he must submit a requisition to the board, 
and receive approval before he can order, otherwise the mer- 
chant might find himself without power of recovery. The 
system appears to be working splendidly, and seems to be 
especially well adapted to the extraordinary conditions of 
the time. 


The shortage of certain overseas lumber, like oak, ash 
etc., used in furniture making, has compelled many Australian 
manufacturers to turn their attention to their own native 
lumbers, and there are beginning to appear on the markets 
many beautiful examples of furniture made out of Australian 
woods, but the great labor cost is likely to be a powerful 
handicap against general adoption. A common chair, like 
those sent here from the United States to retail at $1.50, or 
the Austrian chair at a trifle less, will always be sure of a 
market against a hardwood chair, and heavy at that—a con- 
sideration with most housewives—at $3 to $5 each. Suites 
of furniture in hardwood are on view in furniture em- 
poriums, and are most ornate and brilliant and quite fit to 
adorn the finest rooms, but the cost is so substantial that the 
demand is bound to be limited. Jarrah of Western Australia 
and blackwood of Tasmania are two timbers admirably 
adapted to the finer needs of furniture, and will submit to 
extensive and intricate carving if need be. These and similar 
timbers can be modelled as delicately as oak and mahogany, 
while Western Australia has in “banksia” a timber of rare 
qualities both for solid work or veneering, its one great 
drawback being its limited width, rarely reaching 12 inches. 
This timber grows extensively, and a good deal of attention 
is Dow being paid to it. Unlike most of the hardwoods of 
Western Australia, which are light or dark red in hue, banksia 
is yellowy-cream with striking waves and bars which give it a 
particularly pleasing appearance when well polished. 


Following upon lines established in the United States, most 
of the Australian States have established forest leagues, and 
much good work has been done by them, especially in New 
South Wales, where the league claims to have been responsi- 
ble for a forestry Act designed to protect the State’s for- 
ests from the wholesale devastation that has gone on so 
long. The last State to come into line is Western Australia. 
Considering that the forest areas of the western State are 
larger than any others in the Commonwealth, and the trade 
in lumber more than equal to all the other States combined, 
it is strange that a league has not been established here be- 
fore. As a matter of fact, some sort of a body was formed a 
year or two ago, but it failed to win support and died out. 
at however, owing to judicious propaganda by the new 
ruaryasaced of Forests, C. E. Lane-Poole, public interest in 
: - orestry has been awakened, and a branch of the Aus- 
“ an Forest League has been successfully launched. The 
. jects are not to be only theoretical but practical, and the 
wn ee members of all interests concerned in for- 
pg ncluding scientific men engaged in researches for such 
Me 88 as wood-pulp, alcohol, explosives etc., and commercial 
nen engaged in converting the forests into lumber. The 
oo of the State, who has recently vacated a similar 
Sn in Tasmania—another State similar in forest lands 

estern Australia—proves to be a man very well informed 





in forestry matters, and in an inaugural address to the 
league gave a great deal of valuable information on the ques- 
tion of forest conservation and the proper uses and abuses 
of the growing timber. There is a great field in Western 
Australia for the work of a forest league, as this State still 
has vast tracts of virgin forest land and there is yet time 
to make amends for some of the unwise performances of the 
past. 

Some figures recently published show the crippling effects 
of the war og general lumber operations. In 1911 Australia 
exported 146,524,000 super feet, worth $4,148,533 ; in 1914-15 
it fell to 106,000,376 super feet, worth $3,241,970. Figures 
since 1915 are not available, but the quantity must be very 
small owing to the almost entire absence of ships for export- 
ing purposes, every available vessel being engaged in war 
work. Except for a few shipments at long intervals to South 
Africa none has left Western Australia, and the various saw- 
millers are struggling along on local or interstate trade. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 6.—Exporting thru the local harbor was resumed last 
week with the arrival of the Belgium steamer Remier, the 
Swedish steamer Belos and the Spanish steamer Asuraca. The 
Remier is loading for Hunter, Benn & Co. The H. Weston 
Lumber Co., of Logtown, and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Co. are furnishing the cargo for the Belos and the Ingram- 
Day Lumber Co. for the Asuraca. 

Inquiries for export schedules have been plentiful during 
the last week, particularly from Cuba and the West Indies, 
but due to the continued scarcity of small sailers that usually 
ply in this trade few orders have been taken. Due to the 
British Government relaxing to some extent with regard to 
the importation of American woods and the entire removal of 
the heretofore required license for steamer deckloads, export- 
ing to that country has picked up considerably and steamers 
are expected daily at this port to take cargoes. 








TO TRAIN WOMEN AS LUMBERJACKS IN ~ 
ENGLAND 


Two training centers have just been opened in England 
at each of which about eighteen women will be trained for 
forestry work under the national service. Competent 
male foresters will undertake the training of the workers, 
who will be in the care of women supervisors. The work 
will include cross cutting, topping, clearing undergrowth, 
stacking and other minor operations in connection with 
the felling and preparation of timber. Women volun- 
teers will be asked to undertake work in connection with 
the felling of timber until the end of November. It is 
proposed that they will be paid at the customary piece 
rates, where possible, and volunteers will be provided 
with maintenance during periods of unemployment not 
exceeding three weeks. Free outfits will be provided and 
traveling expenses paid. : 
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Up on the top of Mount Kineo, in the Moosehead Lake 
region, Maine, is being erected what is supposed to be the 
finest watch tower for fire purposes in the world. State 
Forest Commissioner F. H: Colby has just returned from 
a trip to the Moosehead country, and while there the 
final steps for the erection of this lookout were com- 
pleted. The steel used is twice as heavy as that used for 
any other tower. Instead of reaching the top by a ladder, 
there are steps, so that summer visitors may have a chance 
to go to the top to secure a view. Moosehead Lake itself 
is 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and Mount Kineo 
towers 800 feet higher. The tower is 40 feet high. The 
station is in charge of Chief Fire Warden Louis Oakes, 
of Greenville, while Melvin S. Blethen, of Foxcroft, is 
the watchman. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 




















WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS | 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
o- 6 
a e 


‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W.. VA. 


b 4 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *«"- °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., eres 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Hovenber 
9th, 
1925. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbre Coss, 


Chicago, 
tll. 


Gentlemen:- 7 
We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work, 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Barris, UcHenry & Baker Coo 


Dict. 
/ua 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
> 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americar 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of.a retail lumber business. hese 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 

Science of Organization and Business Development 
By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpafd. 
Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 


Ry J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and fac- 
tory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 
Bungalowcraft 
A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 
Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 
Containing maps of each state and territory in the 


United States and every country in the world, principal 
cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman * 


431 So. Dearborn St.,, CHICAGO 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 6.—The car situation continues to improve steadily 
and most members of the trade report that they are able to 
secure nearly all, if not all, of their requirements in the way 
of equipment. This is particularly true of those in the larger 
centers thruout this territory as well as of those on the main 
lines of the principal roads. There is still considerable com- 
plaint on some of the short roads and the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi is under fire on this account. The Car Service 
Commission at Washington advises that there will be im- 
provement on the latter road as well as on other short lines 
in the near future as the result of the tremendous number 
of cars, nearly 70,000, ordered to southern lines by that body 
for the handling of lumber and other materials needed by the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Already some of 
this equipment is being delivered and its effect is being felt 
by lumber interests, including both hardwood and yellow 
pine manufacturers and distributers. . 

Log handling is being conducted with greater success as a 
result of the increase in the number of flat cars available 
for this purpose. Practically all the mills at Memphis are 
able to operate on full time and some of them are working 
night and day. There is, however, a distinctly poor service 
afforded by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern in Ar- 
kansas and some of the mills along that road are forced to 
close down because unable to secure all the cars needed. 

J. H. Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, is not inclined to take a very optimistic view of the 
car situation a month hence. He points out that the Gov- 
ernment has such large requirements to fill in the way of 
war materials that approximately 500,000 cars, or nearly 20 
percent of the entire equipment of the country, will be in 
Government service in a very short time. The association 
is anxious to help its members in every way possible and par- 
ticularly urges that the lumbermen load all cars to capacity 
and that they load them properly, pointing out that the rail- 
road men are keeping an unusually close watch on what the 
members of the lumber fraternity are doing. 

Some members of the trade believe that the car situation 
may become much worse this fall and winter and are urging 
buyers to place their orders with as little delay as possible. 
The latter are warned that it may take sixty, ninety or even 
120 days to get shipments thru after orders are placed and 
that the sooner these are given the better it will be for all 


concerned. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 8—About 7,500 skilled and unskilled workmen are 
building the big cantonment at Louisville, known as Camp 
Taylor, and the work is progressing very rapidly. Car- 
penters and laborers have been brought to Louisville from 
Indianapolis, Chattanooga and other points. At this camp 
union labor is distributed on certain units, where only union 
men are employed, and very little trouble has been experi- 
enced over union and nonunion labor. Extremely hot 
weather has resulted in many heat prostrations and some 
delay due to slowing up of the workers. 

Practically all other building has been suspended for the 
time being, all labor being needed on the camp work, and 
there being a general shortage. However, within the last 
few days conditions have shown improvement in the archi- 
tects’ offices, and many inquiries are being received, as well 
as orders for plans, the situation looking very much as tho 
there will be a late fall building boom in Louisville. 

The Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co. and other large 
concerns are steadily advertising for carpenters and other 
workers, and getting very few. Mason & Hanger, construc- 
tion contractors in charge of the local camp, are offering 
carpenters $5.50 for a 10-hour day, $7.50 for Saturdays, 
and $10 for Sundays, making $45 per man for a full week. 
However, the situation is easing up a little, due to a lot of 
outside labor coming here. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 6.—Altho the demand for building purposes is very 
unsatisfactory, the lumber trade continues to report a heavy 
demand for hardwoods from the consuming plants in this 
territory. The value of building operations dropped off 60 
percent in Indianapolis last month, compared with the values 
of the corresponding month of a year ago. The total value 
of operations for the month was $516,804, compared with 
$818,175 during the corresponding month of 1916, a loss of 
$302,000. The value of operations for the first seven months 
of the year was $4,630,702, compared with $4,980,684 during 
the corresponding period of last year, a loss of $340,982. 

The chief difficulty being faced by all departments of the 
trade at this time is a shortage of labor. The conscription 
law will not improve this condition and many lumbermen are 
worrying over these conditions. The falling off in the value 
of building operations is attributed partly to the labor short- 
age, as the ranks of the building trade already have been 
depleted and much building has been postponed on account of 
the high wages that contractors are forced to pay. Furni- 
ture manufacturers and other large consumers of hardwoods 
also are facing a labor famine, and many of these manufac- 
turers predict that it will be necessary to curtail production. 

Prices are well maintained but no increases of note have 
been announced. The wholesale trade is pleased with the 
volume of business that is developing from indirect war 
orders. Reports from farm implement manufacturers are very 
encouraging. Contracts now are being signed for deliveries 
to be made next year, and all reports indicate that the de- 
mand for implements and vehicles of all descriptions will be 
heavy. The farm trade is creating a better demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 7.—Lumber continues in strong demand with prices 
firm under a rising tendency. There is little trouble in sell- 
ing any kind of lumber of any grade if delivery can be 
promised within a reasonable time. The most activity is in 
oak, gum, ash, peplar and cottonwood, but with all the others 
running close up. With heavy contracts for the Government 
the builders of .wagons and trucks are buying large quan- 
tities of lumber and report practically no trouble in securing 
as prompt delivery from the mills as could be desired. 

Architects and builders express more confidence that they 
will have a busier time the rest of the summer. There has 
been an increase of building permits during the last two or 
three weeks and architects have been making estimates on 
some extensive improvements which they believe will result 
in active operations in the city proper as well as thruout the 
suburban districts. This is encouraging to the manufacturers 
of doors, sash and all kinds of millwork, who have been called 
on to furnish bids on the necessary exterior and interior 
finish. 

This week’s market comment of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, accompanying the 
report of sales, says: ‘‘There is a strong demand for choice 
white oak, as well'as quartered white oak, for prompt deliv- 
ery. Red oak also is in somewhat better demand than it has 


been in recent months. The furniture, implement and vehicle 
manufacturers are in the market for considerable quantities 
of stock, and shipments on these accounts are unusually large 
for this season of the year. The wagon manufacturers are 
purchasing considerable material, not only for nearby but 
for future deliveries. The volume of cottonwood sales is 
small, but this would not indicate any lack of activity, as 
cottonwood continues in good demand. The Government ca] 
for ammunition for quick delivery has intensified the demand 
for all kinds of box-making material, and cottonwood is faring 
better for this purpose than it has in many months. (ot- 
tonwood in the box grades is scarce; in fact, all grades are 
moving in a very satisfactory manner. A close review of 
hardwood conditions prevailing at nearly all the leading con- 
ters of distribution would seem to indicate a more or less 
encouraging prospect for the rest of the year.” 

The Norwood Sash & Door Co. is receiving estimates on the 
construction of additional storage facilities that will cover g 
tract of ground 104x365 feet adjoining the company’s present 
holdings in this city, and which is estimated to hold approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet of lumber. It is planned to put it all 
under one roof, and that there shall be forty-one railroad 
tracks so distributed as to make necessary very little hand 
truck handling of lumber. It is hoped to begin work on 
the improvement this fall. 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, was in 
Memphis this week on business of the association prepara- 
tory to a meeting in this city Friday, Aug. 10, of the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, the organization effected 
for the purpose of facilitating the supplying of lumber to the 
Government, and which will be followed Saturday by the 
regular monthly conference of the association’s committee on 
the open competition plan. Both these meetings are expected 
to be more largely attended than usual, as very important 
matters are scheduled for consideration bearing on the lumber 
requirements of the Government. 

Because the first Monday of September is Labor Day, the 
Lumbermen’s Club of this city has postponed its first regu- 
lar meeting of the fall and winter season until the week fol- 
lowing, Monday, Sept. 10. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 6.—The lumber trade continues strong in every way. 
This is especially true of hardwoods, with a good demand 
from manufacturing establishments. Prices are firm in both 
hardwoods and yellow pine and prospects are rather bright. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a good 
demand for hardwoods from manufacturing plants, especially 
from furniture, box and vehicle concerns. Automobile fac- 
tories are also good customers, Prices are strong and every 
change is toward higher levels. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash still have a 
good run of orders. Prices continue strong and practically 
all of the factories are running on full time. Prices for mill 
work and doors and sash are strong and every change is 
toward higher levels. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 8.—The discovery of forest fires in a number of 
widely separated districts of the northern Wisconsin woods 
during the last week has occasioned some alarm, but up to 
this time no serious results have been reported. A fire 
broke out on the Menominee reservation on July 31, and the 
Shawano company of the Wisconsin national guard, which 
was mobilized to go to Camp Douglas, was called upon to fight 
the flames. The sawmill at Keshena was destroyed by fire, 
but the conflagration was stopped before it reached the Gov- 
ernment sawmill at Neopit, it is stated. In the vicinity of 
Mellen, Wis., fierce fires raged for several days until a heavy 
rainfall put an end to the blaze. Several other fires are re- 
ported from other points, but so far as can be determined, 
no great damage has as yet resulted. 

Labor troubles in the northern district, which culminated 
at Marinette, Wis., last week in the closing of the Sawyer- 
Goodman mills and cessation of woik in the woods, have 
been fairly well confined to this point, but the acuteness of 
the shortage of help grows thruout the section. The solicita- 
tion of enlistments for the forestry regiments and for the 
army of cooks needed for the eight national army canton- 
ments to open soon has cut down further the supply of labor 
in woods and mills. In some sections operations have been 
reduced for this reason. 

The building situation appears to be improving, as the 
public is coming to learn that no heavy reduction in material 
prices may be expected for some time, if ever. However, the 
city of Milwaukee report for the first six months of 1917 is 
hardly satisfactory, being $1,402,734 behind the same period 
of 1916. Yet it is true that last year a number of important 
projects were undertaken, which brought the volume to an 
abnormally high point, and the comparison is hardly fair 

Arthur Wells, who confessed to setting the fire which on 
July 28 caused a loss of $45,000 to the yards of the Ideal 
Lumber & Fuel Co. at Appleton, has been sentenced to the 
State industrial school for boys until he is 18 years of age. 
The boy is 14 years old and was sentenced as an incorrigille. 

Anson Campbell, junior member of Booth & Campbell, luin- 
ber, Marshfield, Wis., has enlisted in the Second Wisconsin 
Infantry, in which his brother, Chester B. Campbell, is a 


member. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Aug. 6.—The lumber companies of the upper peninsula, i!- 
cluding the Stearn-Culver Co., of L’Anse; the Baraga Lum)cr 
Co., of Baraga; the Worcester Lumber Co., of Chassell, 214 
Hebard & Sons, of Pequaming, are in the midst of their °»- 
nual hemlock bark harvest. The production is estimated t!is 
year at 20,000 cords. This production approximates a °° 
duction of 5,000 cords as compared with a year ago, the fa'!- 
ing off being ascribed to a shortage of labor in the woods ]:«t 
winter and spring. The lumber companies are compensai°l 
in part, however, by a contract price of $10 a cord, the hig 
est ever paid in the upper peninsula. The price is $1 over 
last year’s ruling price and is nearly double the normal pri‘® 
before the war. 

G. W. McLellan of Stillwater, Minn., has a crew at Bau 
dette in northern Minnesota engaged in logging operations. 
This is one of the first companies to start work this year. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co., of Tower, Minn., has finishe:! 
its new railroad connecting Elbow Lake with Vermillion Like. 
A locomotive has been set up and: logs are now being handled 
from Elbow into Vermillion and thence to Tower, where they 
are being sawed at the local mill. 

Will Clifford has removed to Stevens Point, Wis., from Min- 
neapolis, and has become associated with his father, John 
W. Clifford, in the Badger Land & Lumber Co., which has 
retail yards at Stevens Point, Amherst Junction and Arnott. 

T. A. Watkins and others have bought at Georgetown, Ark., 
for colonization and farming purposes a tract of 1,000 acres 
of cut-over lands, which are being improved. ‘The tract is 
located on White River in Arkansas and was bought from A. 
C. McComb, of this city. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 7—The 2-month drouth in Kansas and parts of Mis- 
sourl, Nebraska and Oklahoma has finally been broken by 
-,ios of from an inch to three inches, a decided drop in the 
iomperature and a disappearance of hot winds. How much 
»; the corn crop was saved by the tardy rains has not been 
cetermined, but it is probable that Kansas will have con- 
ciderably less than half a yield generally over the State. In 
vany counties the crop is an entire failure; in others it is 
severely damaged and in some it is only slightly hurt. No 
xart of the State escaped some deterioration because of the 
oxeessively dry weather. In Nebraska, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri the damage is lighter and the damaged areas are smaller. 
wut the rains will be a great benefit even in the districts 
yhere they are too late to save the corn crop. They will 
make forage crops possible and they also will put the fields 
nto excellent condition for the fall wheat sowing, which is 
heing given special attention now. They also will be a 
creat aid to stockmen. Already they have resulted in the 
‘uutting off of the large shipments of cattle from the grazing 
districts, which were being sent to market because of the 
killing of the pastures by the drouth. 

The continued heat and drouth had cut down the lumber 
demand decidedly, and it was agreed that what was needed 
s a tonic was a general soaking rain. Now that the rain 
has come, it is probable that fall buying will start up quickly 
and within the next two weeks there is likely to be a marked 
increase in the volume of orders from the country yards, for 
the rains have put an end to doubt in localities where crops 
still hung in the balance and it is possible now to figure 
pretty. accurately what the yield will be. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and of the Caddo River Lumber Co., is inspect- 
ing some yards in Oklahoma with the view of adding them 
to his string of lineyards. 

M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber Co., and T. I. 
Bennett, representative here of Dibert, Stark & Brown, 
have gone to Colorado on a fishing trip. Mr. Riner had just 
returned from a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

Frank Schopfilin, assistant to the president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., has returned from a business trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he went to confer regarding lumber sup- 
plies to the Government. 

A. R. Thomas, secretary of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., 
has returned from a 2-week trip among the company’s line- 
yards in western Oklahoma. Mr. Thomas says that, despite 
the curtailment of the corn crop by the drouth, the trade is 
very satisfactory there because of the good yields of oats and 
wheat. 

Kansas City manufacturers furnished most of the lumber 
for the Fort Riley cantonment, and the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. and the Long-Bell Lumber Co, have orders 
for 1,500,000 feet for the Fort Sill cantonment at Lawton, 


Okla, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 6.—Prices and demand for yellow pine remain favor- 
able, with no signs of weakening. Prospects are bright and 
encouraging and it is indicated that as the summer season 
departs the market is going to improve steadily. More 
strength for the prices is expected, especially in view of the 
fact that some of the stocks are becoming scarce and shipping 
is delayed. 

The attention that is required for the filling of Government 
orders causes some of the domestic trade to suffer, in that the 
Government orders, being for cantonments, ships and other 
war purposes, are given preference in all respects. The buyers 
have, in many instances, placed orders in time to receive 
shipment before the Government needed the equipment and 
before a car shortage occurred. But some buyers have de- 
layed and these may suffer seriously, as a serious car short- 
age is threatened when crops begin to move, due to the war 
needs, 

The building situation here has improved lately, and the 
local building inspector, who points out that a better class 
of building has been seen lately, says he expects the improve- 
ment to continue. The July report of the inspector showed 
that permits were issued in Shreveport for operations cost- 
ing $52,594, which exceeded the total of July of last year by 
$18,000 and also exceeded the total of the three previous 
months. Building operations here this year have been over 
$100,000 larger than during. the same period last year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 6.—The North Carolina pine market during the first 
week in August moved very slowly both as to demand and 
prices. The amount of business transacted during the week 
was very small both in rough and dressed lumber but, on 
the other hand, prices continue to be well maintained by the 
manufacturers and there is no general disposition on their 
part to offer concessions to get orders. Several of the large 
manufacturers frankly say they are getting a small number 
of orders but that they really do not want to take on any 
more business at this time, preferring to clean up some of 
the old orders now on their books and then get their stocks 
at the mills on such a basis as will enable them promptly to 
take care of the fall business, which they seem to believe will 
come in earlier this year than normally. Much of the old 
business has been forwarded during the last two weeks, espe- 
cially by rail. Embargo conditions have been materially 
relieved after the movement of truck crops has been taken 
care of, and the Norfolk Conference Committee is now issuing 
permits for all the equipment that can be supplied. The aver- 
age permit issued daily to lumber shippers is for about 400 
cars, ‘The car shortage is causing considerable trouble not 
only to embargoed points but also to open territory and ship- 
ments would be much heavier if the necessary equipment 
could be secured. The transportation of supplies for the 
Government is largely the cause of present transportation 
conditions. In view of the fact that buyers at last are get- 
ting stock ordered some time ago, they are prone .to hold off 
still longer, in the hope that a decrease in the volume of 
orders will cause the market to weaken. The extremely hot 
weather experienced in this section, after a long rainy spell, 
has made the conduct of business irksome, and the small sup- 
Ply of labor now on hand at the mills is ‘backward about 
working very hard in the heat. Of course, there is some 
business being done but it is scattered and very few large 
orders outside of Government work have been placed. The 
demand for dressed lumber, tho small, is more uniform from 
week to week than is the demand for rough, and some items 
on the list are stronger in price even under these conditions. 
e ico Sale of the better grades of rough edge is light, being 
ted to one and two car orders. Four/4 No. 1 edge is 
a around $40.25; No. 2 at $87; No. 3 at $31. Very 
o cargoes of 4/4 edge box were sold during the week, but 
a 9 on small orders for prompt shipment show up well. 
pase of these ranged from $28 to $28.75, altho occasional 

ers at less were taken by mills anxious to move out stock. 





Four/4 edge culls were the only item on the rough list show- 
ing an increase in sales during the week. The price ranged 
from $26 up. There have been some inquiries out for stock 
box, but these were more in the nature of feelers than real 
business. There is going to be a better demand for oil shooks 
in the near future and some box manufacturers believe they 
will have to pay more for stock than they have in the past. 
Eight-inch box now sells at $30.50 ; 10-inch at $31.50; 12-inch 
at $32.50 and up as high as $35. Box bark strips still bring 
$20.50 in small lots. In dressed lumber, dressed stock boards 
and thin ceiling were most active, while the demand for floor- 
ing and roofers continued small. Number 1, 13/16-inch, 
flooring sold at $41 and up; No. 2, at $39; No. 3, at $33 
and up; No. 4, at $27 and up. Number 1, %-inch, ceiling 
sold at $23.50, other grades in due proportion; No. 1, ys-inch, 
ceiling at $24.50 to $25; other grades in proportion; No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $41. Six-inch roofers sold at $30.50; 
8-inch at $31.50; 10-inch at $32; 12-inch at $33.50; No. 1 
pine lath, $5.50 to $6. All prices given are f.o.b. Norfolk 


basis. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 6.—Never before in this section has there been as 
large a movement of lumber within a given time as during 
July. With the close of the month the sawmills in Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory had practically com- 
pleted the shipment of something like 73,000,000 feet of 
framing and board material for the Government cantonments 
allotted to this territory. From the moment this large order 
was apportioned out to the mills by the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau the manufacturers side-tracked everything else 
and turned their entire mill energy to getting it out. Uncle 
Sam then stepped in and placed the required number of cars 
at the disposal of the mills and the railroads saw to it that 
these cars were immediately despatched to their destinations. 
The result was that solid train loads of cantonment lumber 
have been moving from the sawmills to the army camps. 

The call upon the mills for general yard and factory stock 
is not heavy altho a little more than normal for this time of 
year. But this sort of trade will have to suffer still further 
wait for the reason that there has been but a slight diminu- 
tion in Government orders. Following hard upon the heels 
of the completion of the cantonment order comes additional 
heavy buying by Uncle Sam for lumber for the National 
Guard camps, besides an extra 7,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the Atlanta cantonment. The mills in Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association territory have been given an order for the 
State militia camps at Augusta, Spartanburg, Greenville and 
Macon. This has again supplied cutting for the mills to the 
exclusion of all other material. 

President J. E. Graves, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, was in Jacksonville today checking up the Gov- 
ernment orders with the shipments. He felt exceedingly 
gratified at the prompt manner in which the association mills 
had responded to the call of their country. As a further 
evidence of the promptness with which the mills are handling 
Government orders, it was just a week ago that Uncle Sam 
placed an order for several million feet of lumber for dock 
purposes and piling for the American troops in France. Ship- 
ment was ordered to be completed within ten days from ac- 
ceptance of the order. The entire lumber order was on the 
docks in Jacksonville inside of a week while the piling order 


* was completed at St. Marys, Ga. Both schedules are now 


awaiting the arrival of the Government vessels, which will 
be convoyed to their destination “somewhere in France.” 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 6.—Aside from a slight loosening up of the car situa- 
tion on some lines, the lumber market situation is about the 
same as it was last week. The demand is still very strong 
and prices are stiffening even more than they were. There 
is now a general movement of war orders—material for the 
building of cantonments and wooden ships for the Govern- 
ment. 

Since the drouth has been broken, crops are looking excel- 
lent and large yields of corn, cotton and wheat are expected. 
The rice crop will show a decided increase in acreage this 
year, but the yield, according to present prospects, will be 
about normal. The farmers will get good returns for their 
crops this fall, and lumber manufacturers expect a large 
volume of business thruout the consuming territory of Texas 
and the middle West. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co. a few days ago the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased from $125,000 to $200,000, and the new stock was 
immediately subscribed for. The increase in stock was made 
necessary by the rapid growth of business. This company 
declared and paid its usual 4 percent semiannual dividend on 
July 1 and officers of the company report having enjoyed the 
best business year since the company was established. Offi- 
cers of the Beaumont Lumber Co. are: Ben S. Woodhead, 
president; W. A. Priddie, vice president; Harry C. Wiess, 
treasurer; George D. Anderson, secretary; M. L. Womack, 
general sales manager; Rex H. Brown, manager of the hard- 
wood department. 

Building operations in Beaumont are not in the slightest 
degree affected by the increase in the cost of material, the 
building permits for July totaling $113,640, which exceeds 


the permits for any other July since the building record has - 


been kept by the city. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 6.—The retail demand for yellow pine has fallen off 
a trifle but has had little, if any, effect on the mills as most 
of them are still busily engaged getting out orders for ship 
material and cantonment stock. Prices are still firm and 
prospects are very bright. A number of mills report a slight 
easing up of the car situation which is thought to be due to 
the enormous amount of rolling shtock circulating to and from 
this section with Government business. One or two of the 
railroads believe that the car question will again be acute in 
another thirty days but the outlook from the millman’s stand- 
point is that the continual moving of Government require- 
ments will have a tendency to bring this ever-present evil 


back to normal. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Aug. 6.—The first steam mill drive of the season began run- 
ning into Bangor boom on Friday, Aug. 3, the latest date on 
record, It is not likely that more than 20,000,000 feet of 
logs will be rafted at this boom this season, whereas in the 
prosperous days of the tidewater mills 80,000,000 to 90,000,- 
000 feet were rafted. Most of the tidewater mills have dis- 
appeared, frem fire or decay, or have been idle for years. 
The Sterns Lumber Co., Morse & Co. and the Bangor Lumber 
Co. now are the only concerns sawing. 

In a severe electrical storm on Monday, July 30, damage 
estimated at $40,000 was done to the plant of the Jackman 
Lumber Co. at Jackman, the sudden rise of water in Heald 
stream resulting from a cloudburst carrying away the north 


HARDWOODS 









fe Northern 
Hardwoods 


100 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Birch. 
75 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Basswood. 
The above items are the full product of an excellent lot of logs, 
well manufactured, dry, and right prices will be made on grade. 


“ FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 
GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 
























Members of 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers 
rear ae 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 


runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®*4¢is'r> 








‘Dry Hardwoods | 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C.& B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birc 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. oe 








2 @ @o-ering the construction of modern 
Dustman 3 es, bungalows, farm buildings, 


hom 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, sax 
ages; e@ Var phases of con- 
and Building Construction ofiiction. A good book fcr the retailer 
to show prospective home builders, Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY - 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























as 
Let Us Help You 


( to keep your stock up to the 





Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 
Loe tt. YELLOW PINE pouci Ann 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tgge,Bitertsh Bide 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dd Roun || Plastering Lath 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Milis:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 12° Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 








‘The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers’ in long and short leaf 


ee. YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








— and Piling up to 100 feet 


The Cost of Growing Timber 41, interesting exposition 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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wing of the company’s dam, three bridges and a large quan- 
tity of lumber. 

Three more well known coasting schooners have just 
changed ownership, all bringing wartime prices. One of 
them, the Jeremiah Smith, 336 net tons, and twenty-nine 
years old, sold for $27,000, to H. S. Lord & Co., of Boston, 
and will be placed in the South American trade. The 3- 
masted schooner Emma S. Briggs, built at Wiscasset 35 years 
ago, and registering 244 tons net, was sold to be used in the 
Gulf of Mexico trade. Schooner Henry F. Kreger, built at 
Bath in 1904, has been sold to New York interests for 


$140,000. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 6—Seattle’s building permits for July, totaling but 
$475,190, show how little construction work is being done 
in the city. This is the second smallest total so far this 
year, June also having been lower. The total of permits 
for the first seven months of the year, however, are over 
$650,000 greater than the first seven months of last year. 

The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast has with- 
drawn its freight rates on lumber from Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor, Willapa tarbor and the Columbia River to Califor- 
nia points as a result of labor troubles. The last quotations 
received were $7 a thousand to San Francisco and $8 to 
San Pedro and San Diego. : 

Specializing in the wholesaling of ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ inspected 
ved cedar shingles, the Two Lakes Mill Co. has opened sales 
offices at 1105-6 White Building. Edward W. Goss, presi- 
dent of the company, has purchased the interest of Robert 
S. Wilson, with whom he was formerly associated in the 
company. A. L. Hamilton, sales manager of the new concern, 
was formerly connected with Fred England. 

George L. Gardner, of the Great Northern Lumber Co., of 
Leavenworth, passed thru Seattle last week on his way 
home, after attending the convention of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Portland. Mr. Gardner 
stopped off at Olympia en route, and attended a session of the 
State Council of Defense. He told the members of the coun- 
cil that it would be necessary to keep troops in central Wash- 
ington in order to keep the I. W. W. in hand. 

Secretary R. A. Dailey, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, is enjoying his vacation up in Vancouver, B. C. 

Coming west to investigate labor conditions, H. B. Waite, 
of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., is spending a few days in 
Seattle. While orders from eastern buyers are not coming 
in very strongly these days, Mr. Waite attributes their 
procrastination to poor crop prospects and a desire to wait 
until prices drop. While business for the coming fall does 
not look as tho it would be as heavy as last year, the differ- 
ence, he thinks, will be well covered by Government business. 
Mr. Waite intends to leave for Minneapolis some time next 
week. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, is expected to return to Seattle the first part 
of the week from California, where he has been acting in the 
interests of the northwestern manufacturers with regard 
to the Palo Alto army cantonment. 

The Georgetown Lumber Co., of Seattle, has been incor- 
porated for $5,000 by Charles B. Beeson and John Wallace. 
The company owns a retail yard at Georgetown, a suburb of 
Seattle, and has recently acquired a small mill located five 
miles southeast of Renton, from which to supply its retail 
requirements. With the mill went 4,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. The company intends to transport the lumber from 
the mill to the yard, a distance of sixteen miles, by motor 
truck. Mr. Beeson has been in the lumber business for nine 
years at Georgetown. Mr. Wallace is president and treasurer 
of the Smith Cannery Machine Co., which specializes in the 
manufacture of various machines used in canning salmon. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 6.—A spell of hot, dry weather over western Wash- 
ington brought from State Forester Fred E. Pape new warn- 
ings last week against the danger of forest fires. Mr. Pape 
also announced completion of the first lookout stations the 
State has ever had. One is on Muller mountain in Clallam 
County and the other on Kiona, peak in Lewis County. Test 
fires built fourteen miles away were discovered twenty min- 
utes after they were lighted. The stations are effective 
within a radius of twenty miles. Mr. Pape has also sent 
instructions to his district rangers to issue no permits for 
slashing, burning or fires of any description during the rest 
of the hot spell. To date there has been one large fire in 
Skagit County, starting from a burning automobile, that has 
given considerable trouble but which, at last reports, was 
under control. Another large fire on Pacific Beach is also 
under control. Very little standing timber has been damaged. 

The Norwegian steamship Maricopa is in port discharging 
part of its cargo of 1,400,000 gallons of creosote, brought for 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and Eagle Harbor creosot- 


ing plants. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 6.—The logging camps near Everett may start again 
in about two weeks, according to a report from the local office 
of the Puget Sound Log Scalers’ Bureau. Practically all the 
camps have been closed down since the mill strike began, but 
the logging companies plan to make an attempt to reopen the 
camps, provided conditions seem favorable. 

No change in the local mill situation is reported. The 
millmen meet frequently for informal discussions of the mat- 
ter, but so far have taken no definite action, being content 
with awaiting developments. The strikers, on the other 
hand, are busy forming their timber workers’ union, and have 
not changed their original demands for an 8-hour day with 
ten hours’ pay. 

Both shingle weavers and sawmill workers are getting jobs 
in other lines of work, outside of Everett. There seems to be 
no indication that the mills will resume operations for some 
months. Most of the sawmills are loading a few cars from 
stock on hand. The shingle mills that have not closed down 
for the strike are running full blast. The market is steady. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 6.—The Whatcom Falls mill has resumed operations 
after being closed for practically a month. Since closing 
July 3 it has installed a band mill, strengthened its log run- 
way and made repairs. : 

Four vessels will load lumber in Bellingham this week. At 
the E. K. Wood mill the motor ship Sierra will load 1,200,000 
feet for the west Coast, the steam schooner Shasta will load 
900,000 feet for San Pedro, and the bark Belfast will load 
1,500,000 feet for the west Coast. At the Bloedel Donovan 
mill the barkentine Benicia arrived last week to load 600,000 
feet for the west Coast. ¢ 

Out of respect for E. K. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., who died in San Francisco last week, the Belling- 
ham plant of the company closed during the funeral hour. 
The local plant was Mr. Wood’s “pet” and accordingly his 
investments here were heavy. 

Bellingham’s car supply is now much greater than the de; 





mand. Hspecially is this true on the Northern Pacific. On 
the Great Northern the supply equals the demand and this is 
the case also on the Bellingham & Northern. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 6—Moderate temperatures in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho were beneficial to crops last week. Fros{ 
sufficiently severe to injure cucumbers, tomatoes and potato 
vines occurred on July 29 and night temperatures ds low as 
34 and 36 degrees were reported from some localities. Th: 
cessation of the long continued hot spell was beneficial to 
grain and hay crops. Much injury on account of the long 
hot spell had already been done, however, to spring wheat, 
oats and barley. It is estimated that spring wheat on sprin: 
plowing will not make more than half an average crop, some 
estimates being even lower. Much grain will be shrivele: 
and a large amount will be cut for hay only. All has shor; 
straw. 

W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., was in 
Spokane last week on a brief business trip. A. W. Laird, 
president of the same company, has been giving considerable 
time to the I. W. W. situation in Idaho and has been ay- 
pointed by Governor Alexander on a number of the invest: 
gating commissions on the labor situation. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 6.—Gov. S. V. Stewart of Montana has taken up with 
the Government the matter of availability of troops to fight 
forest fires in this State, if their services are needed. {;{ 
has been rumored that some of the fires have been started 
in accordance with threats of the pro-Germans and that the 
fires are more serious now than at any other time since 1910. 

A conference was called in Heiena a few days ago with 
Governor Stewart, Attorney General S. C. Ford, Adjutant 
General Phil Greenan and all the railroad officials represent- 
ing the railroads in Montana regarding protection for rail- 
road property after the State troops are withdrawn. It has 
been charged that 50 percent of the brakemen and some of 
the conductors belong to the I. W. W. and are giving that 
element free transportation. 

East of the Rockies, near Roundup and Clara, Mont., forest 
fires are raging in Government timber, and it is estimated 
that several thousand are fighting these fires. 

Claiming that the railroad is responsible for several bad 
fires in northwestern Montana, the district forester’s office 
at Missoula has reported that the Government may sue the 
Great Northern Railway for fire damage, and Mr. Silcox 
advises that it will take 120 years before another forest will 
grow up where parts of the Government timber have been 


burned. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 6.—The July bank clearings of San Francisco show a 
new record in the total of $420,480,072, exceeding June’s 
record, which also reached a new high level, by more than 
$4,000,000. This undoubtedly reflects the increased busi- 
ness due to Government borrowing and war preparations and 
further increases may .be expected for months. The city 
clearings for the first six months of the year aggregated $2.,- 
224,882,000, a gain of 44.1 percent. San Francisco’s bank 
clearings during the last week amounted to $95,586,000, a 
gain of $30,319,000 over last year. 

An official of the Anglo & London Paris Bank calls atten- 
tion to the fact that banking figures continue to show healthy 

_ increases. Returns of the entire State system show equal 
prosperity, the resources of the commercial banks having in- 
creased by $30,900,497, during the year and those of the 
savings banks by $79,630,048. In both commercial and sav- 
“ings banks, deposits have increased more rapidly than loans. 

Fir lumber is getting scarcer, now that the stocks on hand 
at the closed mills on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor have 
been nearly cleaned up, and wholesalers here find consider- 
able difficulty in getting mills in the Northwest to accept spe- 
cial orders. The Columbia River mills are operating, but the 
labor situation is none too good. The strikes have already be- 
gun to interfere with carrying out of the ship building pro- 
gram of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as a number of the 
Coast ship yards that have taken Government contracts are 
facing a shortage in the supply of large ship timbers. Fir 
lumber prices are unchanged at $22 base, delivered San 
Francisco. However, if the strikes continue, higher prices 
may be expected on this market. 

The furnishing of lumber in record time for the construc- 
tion of the big army cantonment at Camp Fremont near Palo 
Alto has kept San Francisco lumber dealers in a state of ex- 
citement during the last week. It is understood that about 
4,500,000 feet of redwood will be cut by a number of the 
California mills and shipped to the camp as fast as it can be 
loaded. The rest of the lumber used will be fir. One mil- 
lion feet of fir was furnished by the San Francisco yards. 
Men worked last Saturday night and Sunday loading cars. 
The C, A. Smith Lumber Co. will supply 180,000 feet. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. and other San Francisco 
wholesale firms are interested in the contracts that have just 
been closed by the Government for about 4,500,000 feet cf 
lumber for use in the construction of the large army canton- 
ment at Linda Vista. It is understood that 3,000,000 fect 
of redwood will be shipped from the mills and 1,500,000 fect 
of fir will be taken from the lumber yards in San Diego. 

Sugar and white pine lumber is in big demand and there ‘s 
a tendency to increase prices, with the mills supplied wi'h 
orders ahead and comparatively little stock on hand. Box 
lumber is very scarce and the shook factories have so much 
business that they are turning down new orders that sre 
offered. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last wee 
was ten, representing a total investment in buildings of $8°.- 
000. This is below the average for local building constru:- 
tion, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. The 
twenty-five building permits issued during the week showe! 
a total valuation of $41,000. San Francisco’s building per- 
mits fer July are reported to have shown a total valuation of 
$917,000, as compared with $1,497,000 for the same month of 
last year. A report on building contracts shows that private 
construction work during July reached a total of $1,625,440. 
Brick construction amounted to $1,112,759 ; wooden con- 
struction, $179,838; and alterations, $325,643. Construc- 
tion work for the Government and the State in San Francisco 
will increase the above total by about $200,000. 

San Francisco contractors have also taken contracts for 
large amounts of work outside of this city. Lindgren & Co. 
were recently awarded a Government contract for the con- 
struction at Camp Fremont, near Palo Alto, Cal., and its cost 
is given as about $2,000,000. 

The offshore freight market is very firm and chartering of 
lumber vessels for export business is quiet. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available, for 
early shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates 
are still quoted at very high figures, Coasting lumber 
freights have weakened somewhat owing to the closing of a 
number of cargo mills in the Northwest, which has reduced 
the demand for steam schooners. Several more vessels have 
been tied up, The mills in, the Columbia River district are 
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still running, however, and it is expected that the disen- 
gaged vessels will be tied or sent offshore. 

Coastwise freight quotations are now about $6 from Puget 
Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to south- 
ern California ports, altho some business is still being done at 
50 cents higher. - ; 

the California Redwood Association is showing continued 
activity in following up its advertising campaign, for which 


a substantial sum was appropriated early in the year. A new 
series of booklets has just been issued, giving much valuable 
information as to the varied uses of redwood and what has 


actually been done with it in different parts of the world. 
These books have been sent out to the California trade and 
will be sent East in answer to inquiries. 

Cont. BE. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the association, is 
now at Linda Vista, Cal., where large quantities of redwood 
lumber are to be used in the construction of an army canton- 
Tract Fair, of the lumber and shipping firm of Fair & 


Moran, this city, has returned from a trip to Grays Harbor, 
where he looked over the lumber and box shook situation. 
A. Moran recently returned from a prolonged eastern and 
southern trip in the interest of the shipping end of the busi- 
ness, in company with Mr. Ottinger. They visited New Or- 
leans, Chicago, New York and Washington and got in touch 
with the Federal Shipping Board. The firm’s fleet of vessels 
is extremely busye The steamer Temple E. Dorr, which has 
been operating out of Gulf ports during the last year, has 
been chartered out for the next six months to New Orleans 
parties engaged in the mahogany log trade with Central 
America. The charter rate is $400 a day. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s new shipyard at Samoa, on 
Humboldt Bay, is being equipped with a complete sawmill, 
especially designed for the turning out of ship timbers. A 
part of the new machinery is already in operation. Work on 
the steam schooners under construction will be expedited. Keels 
were recently laid for two vessels for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, One:+steamer is being completed at the leased 
yard at Fairhaven. 


There is every indication that the affairs of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, will proceed smoothly in the future 
along the lines which have been successfully followed for a 


number of years. The will of the late Edwin Kleber Wood, 
disposing of an estate said to be estimated at more than 
$2,000,000, has been filed for probate in the superior court 
at San Anselmo, Cal., by attorneys representing Frederick J. 
Wood, son of the deceased, and Clarence A. Thayer, vice presi- 
dent of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and general manager of 


the California branch of the business for many years. The 
bulk of the estate is divided between Mrs. Marian S. Wood, 
the widow, and two sons, Frederick J. Wood, of Bellingham, 
Wash., and Walter F. Wood, of Berkeley. Frederick J. 
Wood, one of the petitioners, has been in charge of the Wash- 
ington end of the big lumber business of the company for 
quite a long time. It is expected that he will succeed his 
father as president of several corporations. No inventory 
was filed with the petition, the petitioners stating that the 
estate was valued at more than $10,000. In addition to the 
major bequests, various sums were left to a number of rela- 
tives and friends in California and other States. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co., this city, left on Aug. 
2 for New York. He will spend two weeks in looking over 
the lumber situation in the East and middle West in connec- 
tion with his firm’s rail trade in white and sugar pine. 

Db. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Sonora, is in the city on business. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, dealers in 
white and sugar pine lumber, has returned from a short vaca- 
tion trip. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from 
Portland after having attended the convention of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


; ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Aug. 6.—The feature of the lumber market is the complete 
falling off of the demand from the New England and New York 
markets. They appear to be overstocked with Provincial 
spruce. This means that there is practically nothing doing 
in shipping circles at the present time, for there is still no 
tonnage to be got for English or French account. There is 
still on hand lumber bought last year by the British and 
French governments, for which they have not yet provided 
tonnage. To that is added this year’s cut, and still no ton- 
nage. The whole lumber market is therefore lifeless and 
Stocks are piling up. This will doubtless result in a reduced 
cut of logs next winter. 

It is reported that as a result of very vigorous protests by 
lumbermen the Provincial government will make a reduction 
in the scale of stumpage charges recently announced. 

At a sale of unmarked logs at Fredericton last week pine 
brought $18.50; spruce, $20.75; cedar, $13.25, and hemlock, 
$11.50. These were small lots. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 6.—While considerable lumber is moving, it can hardly 
be said that business is altogether satisfactory. _The back- 
ward building situation is what causes so much concern, and 
While reports occasionally indicate an early improvement the 
fact is that new permits and plans come out very slowly. 

The question of labor is paramount whether the builder 
be in a small town or the city. The army draft is already 
making itself seriously felt and with so many house car- 
penters going to ship yards and cantonment operations, the 
building lines are hit by a condition that will take time and 
much reorganization to overcome. The fact that these men 
<o to work in lumber consuming industries is not satisfac- 
tory from the retail lumberman’s point of view, because very 
little of the lumber used in this class of work comes from the 
retailer, especially the one in the outlying districts. Some 
sizes of yellow pine and spruce have been bought at retail 
and at good prices, but naturally the bulk of this business 
goes direct to wholesalers and mills, and as much of it can 
better be handled thru only a few sources, the lack of distrib- 
uters makes many a retailer pretty glum. 

Furthermore, the fact that lumber. shipments for the Gov- 
ernment must have priority simply means to most lumbermen 
that the business they are able to book will be held up be- 
cause of lack of transportation facilities. There is a large 
amount of lumber coming to this market and ship builders 
are again coming into the market on a more active basis than 
ever, due, of course, to the stand the administration-has taken 
in settling the Goethals-Denman squabble, and it is now felt 
that the Government will build all the wooden ships that 
yards can turn out. 

: Prices in some lines have eased off a dollar or two, notably 
in North Carolina pine and spruce; but few believe these 
concessions will continue for which reason there has been 
much effort to replace assortments at today’s quotations or 
on contract for - periodical supply running thru several 
wane With so much unshipped business on their books 

olesalers will not figure ahead to any extent; therefore 


the lower prices are available only for immediate shipment 
orders, which means very little because so little transporta- 
tion is available. The lower spruce prices are caused by a 
little lull in demand, both export and domestic ; but as vessel 
rates are bound to be firm for months it is difficult to see how 
manufacturers can afford to drop their prices much, in view 
of the additional cost of mill operations. Reasoning along 
this line car shippers see little necessity of making any 
further price cuts in an effort to stimulate business. Re- 
ports from Canada indicate that because of the labor scarcity 
mill operations must be curtailed, incurring, of course, a 
smaller output the coming season. 

In hardwood lines the demand is good and well distributed, 
and the volume of new business is hampered only by lack of 
mill supplies and transportation facilities. Up-State fac- 
tories are busy. Implement and wagon makers apparently 
are figuring on a heavy demand because all are working to 
full capacity. Local hardwood yards report that the aggre- 
gate of small orders from cabinet and repair shops was never 
better. Box manufacturers are busy and inquiries from 
fruit and vegetable canneries indicate the heavy crops will 
result in a phenomenal demand for boxes and crates. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Aug. 8.—The far-seeing Buffalo lumber yard owner is lay- 
ing in stock. He has noted that there is to be a great demand 
for cars in the grain trade this fall and is convinced that the 
time is not far away when there will be even less of a car 
supply than now and feels that the eastern consumer, espe- 
cially of hardwoods, will see a difference between ordering 
his supply from south of the Ohio and finding it here, within 
a day’s haul of the north Atlantic coast. Prices are not 
what they will be later on and the plan is to fill up the yards 
as much as possible this fall. The state of the car supply is 
not what it should be, but it is sufficient to cause an increase 
in the stocks held by the lumbermen. It is reported that a 
leading yard here is to put in 40,000,000 feet as soon as pos- 
sible and it is known that others will not wait for it to get 
all there is to be had. One shipper, with mills in the South, 
said last week that he would pile up all he had room for. An- 
other, who began some years ago with a single alley in a 
leased yard, now says that he has 10,000,000 feet in it and 
he is making so much use of the yard that he is putting a 
big pile between his office window and the street and says 
that he would like to move the street out of the way. 

A remarkably good showing is being made by the city 
building permits, considering that building is dull and some 
builders are practically idle. For the week the big item is a 
$400,000 permit to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., for an 
additional plant, tho this company is already one of the big 
institutions of the city. The total permits of the week were 
ninety-six, Which include thirty-four frame houses, one list 
of seven being issued ‘to the Breller Home Building Co., the 
houses to be erected on Humboldt Parkway. The total esti- 
mated cost of the week’s issues is $629,000. For July 408 
permits were issued, the cost being $1,472,000, as against a 
cost of $1,135,000 for July last year. 

An east side hardwood firm expresses much indignation on 
finding that a car of oak it had received from the South was 
all branded with the name of the shipper. It is not likely that 
any more purchases will be made from that concern right 
away. This might have happened, tho from the custom of 
marking all lumber loaded for export. The traveling member 
of a southern mill, who was here last week, said that this was 
a requirement, so that no effort to advertise one’s business 
may have been attempted, tho the effect was that way. 

The directors of the Bathurst Lumber Co., of Bathurst, N. 
B., which is controlled by Hugh McLean & Co., will go this 
week to the mill for the annual meeting and will be absent 
for a week or more. The members include Hugh McLean, 
Angus McLean, who resides at Bathurst, M. E. Preisch, C. M. 
Carrier, and others, non-lumbermen of Buffalo. A director says 
that tho the ocean vessels can come up to the mill the com- 
pany has for some time had a block of lumber sold to the 
French government for which it has not been able to furnish 
vessels to remove. 

A bad start of the lake fleet in the spring is accountable 
for the small amount of lumber brought in so far, which is 
22,186,000 feet to Aug. 1, as against 30,264,000 to the same 
date last season. The shingle receipts were 50,000,000, as 
against 117,660,000 to Aug. 1, last season. The lake pack- 
age-freight lines, which have so far failed to do their duty 
to the shingle trade and allowed shingles to become badly 
congested in Duluth, are now doing better, but not till 
shippers had begun to give up the lake-and-rail route and 
gone to shipping all-rail. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 7.—Close to 40,000,000 feet of lumber arrived last 
month at the Tonawandas by vessel. These figures are in 
excess of any month this season and are higher than those 
for the corresponding period of last season. 

The organization of a home-building company in the 
Tonawandas is being agitated by the local trade organization 
to meet the demand for homes of the men who desire to 
locate here in order that they may be near the places of their 
employment. A canvass has been made, but not a single house 
has been found vacant. It is believed that at least fifty 
dwellings are necessary to meet the immediate requirements 
of the Tonawandas in addition to the homes now in use 
here. Complaints are being made almost daily over the loss 
of employees on account of a lack of housing facilities here. 
Ray H. Bennett, of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. is at the 
head of the committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to bring about some solution of the situation. It is believed 
that manufacturers and merchants will be induced to organize 
a company and finance the movement to provide homes in 
numbers sufficient to meet requirements. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 7—There seems to have been a further Slight gain 
in the amount of lumber received here during the last week, 
but the demand seems to grow, so that the market is as far 
behind as it was before. Permits are easier to get, but there 
is trouble in getting cars at most mill points, and often there 
is a lapse of several weeks after the permit is issued before 


‘the lumber is shipped. A few points report the car supply 


easier, but twice as many report them as harder to procure, 
so that the average, as affects this market, is on the wrong 
side. Retailers generally say that they are now receiving 
more lumber. The wholesalers are doing their best to clean 
up the old orders and some have been able entirely to clear 
their files. Steamer lines seem to be bringing in a greater 
proportion of lumber, but there has been no increase in 
barges or schooners arriving at this port. Demand is 
strong in all lines except dwelling construction in this city 
and prices of lumber are well maintained. A lot of factory 
work is going on, as well as the great volume of work either 
directly or indirectly for the Government, and those who 
tre watching the situation feel that it will not be long 
before dwelling work again becomes active even here. The 
number of vacant houses is decreasing and the number of 
men who want to live here is increasing, and when builders 





In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we .work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 
We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 





Manufacturers of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO 








Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow . Timbers, Dimension, 
be e Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
l ne and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Standard in grade, millwork and quality as_is our Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 


YARD STOCK 


comes from Thomasville and comprises all items in dressed long 
and shortleaf yellow pine. 


Kirby Planing Mill, GMs 

















Sv Brothers Lumber bad 


ALBANY, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Red Gult Cypress 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo 
and other Hardwoods 


Eastern Sales Agent, 
O. J. MANN, INC., One Madison Ave., New York. 
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aber Company, Inc. 
lbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock #& 


in Straight or Mixed Cars i 

SALES AGENTS FOR ” 

EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla.. 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Inverness, Fla- 














and investors are convinced that prices are not going to be 
materially lower for many years this class of work will again 
be active. All the other lumber consuming lines are busy. 
Ship building is still growing at mushroom pace; the rail- 
roads are repairing and extending rapidly; the larger indus- 
trial plants are using more lumber than usual, for most of 
them who had any unused space or machinery are now doing 
some bit for the Government, and it all takes lumber. The 
box makers are very busy; furniture and trim men have 
orders for months ahead and could book more if there was 
any chance of getting the labor to turn it out. General 
business is good, altho some lines report conservatism in 
buying for the future. Financial conditions are good and 
collections are reported as fair. 

Plain and quartered oak, ash, basswood, maple, birch, 
beech, cherry, lower grade chestnut and gum, as well as all 
grades and kinds of hardwood floorings, are in enough demand 
to keep stock from accumulating, and prices remain firm. 
Better grade chestnut and some items of. poplar are offered 
more freely, but there has been no occasion as yet to soften 
prices. Mahogany and the fancy woods are so scarce and 
high that there is no real market quotation. White pine 
sells readily at good prices, and supply here is still far below 
demand. In white pine, shipments have been so delayed that 
many of the wholesalers are still filling old contracts at $10 
to $15 below the present market. Spruce is scarce and high 
and very little is offered on lists, or for delivery soon. Hem- 
lock prices are kept up because there has been no accumula- 
tion of stock and the demand has been greater than the 
supply. Cypress supply is slipping further back, and prices 
are very firm. Cypress shingles are not so active, but are so 
far behind that prices keep up, and probably will until de- 
mand increases again. Lath are scarce and high. Demand for 
the larger timbers in yellow pine is very strong and prices are 
stiff. The smaller items of yellow pine are in demand 
enough to keep prices up, altho they are not as active as 
bill timbers. North Carolina pine prices are generally well 
maintained, altho the transit business has revived enough 
to make occasional off sales a probability. As a matter of 
fact, up to the present time there has been somebody want- 
ing almost everything that is coming in, and transit cars’ 
have been taken quickly at good prices. The nearby build- 
ing boom towns and the cantonments are absorbing any 
surplus of building sizes, or the market would be much softer 


than it is. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 7.—“It’s a waiting game, this building trade, but 
they will all have to come to the higher priced materials 
before long,’ observed one of the leading Pittsburgh lumber- 
men this week, the fact that only industrial extensions and 
enlargements are figuring in the building operations of the 
district calling forth this comment. It appears that the 
yard trade of Pittsburgh is all but at a standstill. It is 
explained that stocks are in good shape and little buying is 
expected. However, the shortage of housing accommodations 
in Pittsburgh are such as to necessitate conferences, and 
bankers and investors have taken the matter up seriously. 
Never in the past history of the city have house accommo- 
dations been so inadequate, rents so high and demand for 
dwellings so persistent. A break in the long waiting for 
action is what lumbermen feel must come soon. 

August quiet pervades all of the offices. Vacation periods 
are in force and many offices are rather deserted. Some of 
the larger companies this week report that they have sent 
their best salesmen into the mill territory to give all their 
time to investigate the car supply. The results have been 
excellent, but it has been a rather expensive experiment and 
consequently brings complaint. Car service as a whole is 
eratic. One week brings good shipments from the mills, 
only to be completely counteracted by demoralization the fol- 
lowing week. There has been no change in relation to rail- 
road embargoing in the East, and special permits are neces- 
sary to get material into Philadelphia, Baltimore and ad- 
jacent territory. . 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 6.—The managing committee of the Baltimore: Lum- 
ber Exchange held its monthly meeting this afternoon, but, 
as there was barely a quorum present, practically no formal 
business was transacted. The members of the committee 
exchanged informal views on the general situation and 
swapped experiences with regard to transportation. 

Thomas A. Myers, of the wholesale North Carolina pine 
firm Lewis Dill & Co., is back from‘a week’s trip to the mills 
in North Carolina and some other States, and reports that 
while considerable lumber is piled up at producing points 
the millmen are without the means of making shipment. In 
addition, the many heavy rains of late have greatly inter- 
fered with operations, and the output is decidedly curtailed. 

The H. B. Herring-Co. is said to have landed a large order 
for North Carolina pine to be used as concrete molds for 
buildings being erected by the United States Government at 
Fort McHenry and at Locust Point. At Fort McHenry a 
base hospital is being erected, and the requirements there 
and at Locust Point will run up into impressive figures. So 
far a matter of twenty cars have been delivered, and Mr. 
Herring, president of the company, thinks that from first to 
last the Government orders received by his company will 
foot up not far short of 100 cars. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aug. 8.—Torrid weather conditions have interfered exten- 
sively with business. On the hottest days a number of 
wholesale lumber offices were closed and many of the retail 
yards halted deliveries. Building operations, quiet here- 
about because of uncertainties arising from war conditions, 
were brought almost to a standstill and crews were sent home 
to rest. When these facts are considered in addition to the 
grave interferences with business resulting from the drafting 
of the national army, now in full swing here, actual demand 
for the various lumber lines is surprisingly good. In the 
matter of building construction, while residential building is 
quiet around here there is considerable activity in industrial 
construction in the manufacturing centers of New England, 
and in addition to this there is much Government building 
work under way or projected. . 

New England building contracts for July aggregated $16,- 
403,000 in value,'comparing with $16,733,000 last year and 
$16,952,000 for July, 1915. For July, 1914, before the war 
had affected the situation, the total was $16,140,000. The 
value of New England building contracts from Jan.'1 to Aug. 
1 this year is $114,251,000. In Boston proper July building 
permits issued involved the expenditure of only $1,076,717, 
with $430,146 additional for proposed alterations.” 

Decrease in the number of applications for big “fireproof” 
structures largély explains the falling off in Boston building 
expenditures. Steel is hard to get at any price and the pres- 
ent building laws materially restrict the substitution of lum- 
ber for many purposes. The lumber market here is well sus- 
tained, however, by heavy Government buying and by the im- 
portant requirements of various manufacturing lines. Gen- 
eral business at numerous important centers continues to be 


much affected by labor troubles and by the serious ‘shortage of 
skilled labor. 

Pulpwood concerns and other parties interested in summer 
lumbering are having the greatest difficulty in keeping their 
woods crews recruited to anything like efficient strength. Yet 
eorid are offering the highest wages by something like 50 per- 
cent. 

A new fire observation tower, making the thirty-second in 
the system in this State, has just been opened at Waltham, 
Mass. The tower is sixty feet high and is surmounted by a 
house for the forest watchman. 

The State Waterways Commission has notified the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of its approval of the proposal to lengthen 
the piers and slips at the Charlestown Navy Yard from their 
present length of about 500 feet so that the larger warships 
and transports up to 900 feet can be accommodated. It is 
requested that the structures be made of a temporary nature 
for use only during the war. This will involve a big schedule 
of piling and planking. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 7—Most items of northern pine are advanced ac- 
cording to new lists just sent out to the trade dated July 30. 
The increases in price, summarized, are as follows: Dimen- 
sion, under 2x10, $1; 2x10 and over, $2; No. 1 finish and 
No. 1 shop, $2; thick stock, common and Deand better, $2; 
No. 4 boards, $1; lath, 25 cents. 

Frank W. Shepard, long active in* the wholesale lumber 
trade of Wisconsin and Minnesota, announces his retirement 
from active business. The North Coast Lumber Co., of which 
he is one of the founders and officers, will continue business. 
Mr. Shepard came here from Wisconsin first as sales man- 
ager for the Minnesota Transfer Lumber Co. and later was 
identified with the Shepard-Traill Lumber Co. 

The Lampert Lumber Co., a leading line yard company with 
offices here, will remove its headquarters soon to the Midway 
district of St. Paul, in an office building being erected at 
Selby and Snelling avenues. The offices will be over the 
Liberty State Bank, a new institution in which the heads 
of the Lampert company are interested. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 7—The report of the building commissioner shows a 
substantial increase in the number of permits and the value 
of improvements in St. Louis during July as compared with 
June, altho last month suffers by comparison with July, 1916. 
Last month permits for 288 new buildings valued at $1,177,- 
608 and 350 permits for alterations were issued at a total cost 
of $174,595, a total of 638 permits at a cost of $1,352,203. 
In June 561 permits were issued for buildings to cost 
$910,994, a gain of $441,209. In July, 1916, 658 permits 
were issued for buildings to cost $1,541,421, showing a loss 
of $189,218. The loss in June, 1917, as compared with June, 
1916, was $304,526, again to the advantage of last month. 

Reports received in St. Louis today indicate a general rain 
fell thruout the State yesterday, breaking a drouth which in 
some sections of the State had extended for sixty-six days. 
It was a soaking rain, from % to 1% inches, and will result 
in assuring a big corn crop. 

The car shortage is again beginning to be felt in many 
sections of the southern yellow pine district, according to 
reports received here. One mill—the Graysonia mill of the 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co.—was forced to close down for 
a day for lack of cars, altho the lumber it was shipping out 
was a Government order for the cantonment at Little Rock. 
The situation continues spotted, some sections getting full 
requirements. 

Joseph T. Davis, attorney for the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, has returned from Washington, where he ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
matter of the complaint of the tie and timber division— 
Division E—against the interstate rates on ties. The case 
probably will be taken up some time next month. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber for July show a gain over 
July, 1916, according to the report of Eugene Smith, secre- 
tary of Merchants’ Exchange. Receipts last month were 
16,398 cars, as against 15,508 for July, 1916, a gain of 890 
cars. Shipments for last month were 12,394 cars, as against 
9,883 for July, 1916, a gain of 2,511 cars. The greatest 
number of shipments were by the Wabash to the Hast, 1,795 
cars. The Mobile & Ohio, on which road there was a serious 
car shortage for several months previous to July, brought in 
the greatest number of cars—4,076. 

Capt. Robert W. Fullerton, jr.. Company I, Fifth Reg!- 
ment, has gone to Washington, D. C., to take a special course 
in trench warfare at the officers’ training camp at Fort Meyer, 
Va. He is the first Missouri national guard officer to be 
detailed for this training. The Fifth Regiment was mus- 
tered into the Federal service Sunday. Captain Fullerton 
is secretary of the Fullerton-Stewart Lumber Co. 

The lumber interests of St. Louis continue to give financial 
assistance to the recently organized home guard. The Huttig 
Sash & Door Co. has contributed $500 to the fund, and the 
T. J. Moss Tie & Timber Co. has given $250. 

C. E. Neeley, president of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., 
has returned home after having spent the summer at Long 
Island. 

Ingraham Grayson, secretary of the Ozan-Graysonia Lum- 
ber Co., Graysonia, Ark., who was in St. Louis on business, 
reports that Arkansas crops are in splendid condition, and 
that salesmen report excellent prospects. The results of the 
company’s experimental farm have been very satisfactory this 
year, he says. 

I. J. Newsom, sales manager for Lee Wilson & Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the Southeast, during which he visited 
the hardwood mills of the company at Wilson and Amorelle, 
Ark. Mr. Newsom reports that the mills have been exceed- 
ingly busy. ‘There was a considerable improvement in the 
car situation during July,” he said, ‘with the result that we 
were enabled to ship out more lumber last month than in 
any other month this year. Of these shipments, 65 percent 
were back orders.” 5 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 6.—Cars are still coming in bunches. For a few 
days a mill will get about as many cars as it needs to load 
handily each day and then it will be several days before any 
more are sent in. Some mills report that cars are more 
plentiful and others are getting practically no cars, except 
for Government material. A number of mills in this territory 
are cutting on ship stock orders and cars are furnished 
when a load is ready, but only a small percentage of the 
daily cut can be put into ship stock. All items are very 
strong with prices gradually advancing. 

R. L. Emery, a prominent insurance man of New Orleans, 
who in his early business career was connected with the 
Southern Railway, it is understood, has become interested 
in constructing a railroad in Mississippi to develop timber 
and agricultural sections. The road will be known as the 
Pearl River Valley Railroad and will run from Nicholson, 
Miss., to.Columbia, a distance of fifty-five miles. The capital 
stock has been fixed at $1,000,000. 
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LAUREL, MISS. 


sug. 6—For the first time in approximately nine months 
cars have been plentiful in this part of the South during the 
last week for other than Government shipments, and those 
concerns that have cleaned up their Government orders have 
been running their planers night and day shipping orders 
anywhere from one to six months old. Altho very little new 


business is being booked at present on account of highly 
congested order files, manufacturers everywhere advise of 
an ‘uereased demand and material advance in prices of many 


items in yellow pine lumber. ; 

soyeral sales of dimension at $1.50 to $2 above Schuster’s 
list were reported from Chicago last week, and it is known 
that several line yard concerns that are heavy buyers have 
ag in entered the market, which all indicates a continuance 
of cecord high prices for yellow pine lumber for some time. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Aug. 7—Prices for dimension advanced 50 cents during the 
week. Several other items showed some additional strength, 
but as a whole the market was unchanged. Demand con- 
tinues good, despite the summer months heretofore consid- 
ered a dull season. Inquiries for fall delivery are coming in, 
but mills are rather chary about acceptances, awaiting 4 
bei‘er view of the market. : 

Many of the mills in this territory are working on Govern- 
ment orders, about the only ones for the movement of which 
cars can readily be secured. The car situation is still acute, 
acting as a drag on business, with some large concerns 
reporting that they are doing practically nothing, because 
they can not move their timber. 

Some mills report that they are having difficulty in secur- 
ing labor, especially the skilled class. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 7.—Altho the volume of orders booked by the mills 
in this section is somewhat small the millmen are not wor- 
ried, as prices hold steady and, in a few items, show a very 
satisfactory advance. The Federal Government is still plac- 
ing large orders calling for yard stock, and ship schedules 
are very much in evidence. The demand for barge schedules 
also is very great and prices obtained for this class of stock 
are very encouraging. In the last week orders have been 
booked for over 500 cars for the various cantonments by the 
mills in and around Alexandria, and from present indications 
orders from these sources will continue to come for some 
time. 

Railroads are very active in placing orders for all classes 
of stocks, with the volume of timbers taken still as large as 
usual. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are 
called for very frequently. Stringers do not show up as 
strong as last week, but prices hold steady at former prices. 
Twenty-eight-foot still continues to lead in movements, and 
the shorter lengths, such as 14- and 16-foot, are called for 
more freely than for some time. There also is a very good 
demand for 30-foot stringers in both No. 1 and rough heart. 

Sills are moving in fair volume and prices are steadily 
increasing. Some of the mills report that they have a well 
assorted volume of orders on their files and that fm the last 
week several large inquiries have been received, with prices 
that are very encouraging. There is one inquiry from a 
trunk line calling for over 5,000,000 feet of sills, specifying 
lengths from 36-foot up to 50-foot, No. 1 S48, rough heart 
and heart surfaced. Caps, which have been-in good demand, 
showed quite a falling off during the last two weeks, but 
prices hold steady and it is thought that demand will soon 
return to normal. Fourteen by 14-inch, 14-foot, in both No. 1 
square edge and sound and rough heart, is in heaviest demand, 
with the other sizes being called for only now and then. Ties 
still move very quietly, and prices show a slight decline since 
last week. Switch ties move fairly well and prices on most 
sizes show up better than they did last week. Six by 8-inch, 
8-foot, leads in demand, with the call for 7x9-inch, 9-foot, 
larger than for several months; still, the movement of all 
sizes is below normal. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch move in 
huge volume and prices are about the same as those last re- 
ported. The demand for No. 1 square edge and sound, and 
surfaced, is larger than for many months; this because the 
Federal Government is using a great quantity of this stock 
in the construction of the various cantonments. Rough heart 
and heart surfaced are also in very good demand, and prices 
on all grades are either showing a small increase or holding 
at former levels. This is very encouraging, as the percent- 
age of small timbers shipped in this section is very large, as 
most of the_mills are longleaf producers. Larger timbers, 
such as 10x10-inch up to 16x16-inch, are also moving splen- 
didly, and prices show up very satisfactory. Several of the 
nills report that they have enough special cutting on file to 
last from three weeks to three months, and that inquiries are 
extremely heavy. The demand is for all grades and work- 
ings and a great amount of this stock is wanted in long 
lengths, - 

While the price holds steady, the demand for paving block 

stock at present is very small, but this is thought to be 
ovly locally, as several lumbermen from other sections report 
that they have booked large orders. There is several large 
orders ready to be submitted in the near future. Orders for 
Silo stock. continue to be in evidence, as in the last week 
orders have been booked calling for over 1,000,000 feet at 
prices that are very encouraging. The call is for both Nos. 
land 2. Oil rigs still holds its former place as to demand, 
and prices are showing up about the same as heretofore. 
Kansas and Oklahoma consume most of this stock, with 
louisiana and Missouri also in the market better than for 
soveral weeks. There have been inquiries for more than one 
handred rigs received during last week, with the request for 
rsompt shipment. Prices are expected to advance soon. 
_ Car material in all grades moves well and prices on most 
items show very encouraging advances. One by 4- and 6- 
inch B and better siding, roofing and lining show the largest 
‘olume, and the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 also is greater 
than for some time. Two-inch decking has a good move- 
nent, with both 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot lengths being 
called fof. Heart face decking is also frequently ordered. 
Vrices on all items show up very well. Dimension, No. 1, 
‘n all sizes moves better than last week, and prices are about 
the Same. The demand for 2x4-inch is especially heavy in 
all Iengths, with 16-foot leading. Number 2 dimension also 
‘a8 a better movement than last week, but prices show a 
slight drop of 50 cents to $1. Number 3 is not moving. as well 
as the last two weeks, and prices are about 50 cents below 
those obtained last week. Many mills that had badly broken 
stocks on hand report that -they are in very much better 
Shape than for many months. 

Long joists, such as 26-foot and longer, have a fair call, 
and prices show a very satisfactory increase. Short dimen- 
Sion, such as 4-, 6- and 8-foot in both Nos. 1 and 2, 
are also very much in demand, and prices are about the same. 
Plaster lath in both Nos, 1 and 2 are in fair demand, and 


prices are increasing weekly. Byrkit lath in all lengths move 
Slowly, but prices hold at former levels. Four and 6-foot 
lengths are leading in volume. 


Number 1 boards still move slowly and prices are off about 
50 cents: One. by 12-inch leads in demand, with the other 
sizes being called for only now and then. Number 2 boards 
in all widths are in great demand, and prices are slightly 
increased. The Federal Government is using a very large 
volume of this stock. One by. 12-inch still leads, and the 
other sizes show up satisfactorily. Both %- and 13/16-inch 
thicknesses are called for frequently. Number 3 boards are 
not moving as well as several weeks ago, and prices also show 
a falling off of about 50 cents. Number 1 fencing continues 
to be in splendid request, with 1x4- and 1x6-inch leading, 
and prices are about the same. One by 4- and 1x6-inch CM 
are moving only fairly well, and prices have declined 50 
cents to $1. Number 2 fencing in all workings and sizes has 
a better call than for some time, but prices on all widths are 
stationary. One by 4- and 1x6-inch lead in demand, and 
the other workings also are active. Number 3 fencing, while 
in very good demand, shows a weakening in prices. One by 
6-inch is leading in demand. 

Number 1 shiplap in all widths moves only fairly well, 
with prices about the same as last week. One by 8-inch leads, 
1x12-inch showing but little improvement. Number 2 shiplap 
could hardly be in better demand, and prices on all widths 
show a slight advance. One by 8-inch still leads in demand, 
and 1x10-inch shows a very substantial increase, but 1x12- 
inch moves in very small volume. Number 3 shiplap in all 
widths is very quiet,-and prices are about the same as last 
week. Many of the mills report that they have a well as- 
sorted stock of No. 3 shiplap on hand. 

Prices on casing and base show a substantial advance, but 
the demand is only fair. Jambs in 4- and 6-inch and 1\%-, 


°1%- and 2-inch sizes are called for only now and then, but 


prices hold steady at former prices. Molding in both large 
and small sizes have a steady call, and prices are a little bet- 
ter than last week. B and better surfaced in all widths, 
except 144x4- to 12-inch, moves in small volume, but prices 
hold steady. One and one-fourth by 4- to 12-inch leads in 
demand. C surfaced and rough finish also.are moving slowly, 
but prices are very satisfactory. One and one-fourth by 4- 
to 12-inch in both items lead in movement. Drop siding in 
all grades shows quite a falling off, but prices hold very 
steady. B and better and No. 1 are leading the movement, 
Several large inquiries have been received during the last 
ten days calling for various patterns and all grades. Bevel 
siding and partition both show but little improvement in 
prices and volume. B and better still leads the demand. 

Ceiling, 5g-inch in all grades, shows a heavier movement 
than all other sizes, and prices hold firm. B and better leads 
in demand, with Nos. 1 and 2 being called for frequently. 
Half- and %-inch move about the same as when last re- 
ported, and prices show but little improvement. B and bet- 
ter in both sizes leads in demand. One by 3-inch flooring 
continues in small movement, with B and better edge and 
flat grain and No. 1 flat grain leading in demand, with only 
an occasional order calling for the. other grades. Prices 
show up very satisfactorily. One by 4-inch flooring is not 
moving as well as wnen last reported, but prices show a slight 
advance. B and better edge and flat grain, No. 1 flat grain 
and No, 2 flat grain lead. The increase in prices are largest 
in these items. a 

The car supply is about the same as last week, with but 
few mills reporting a normal supply; and those mills that 
have a normal supply are those that have orders for the Fed- 
eral Government. The railroads furnish most of the cars in 
which to ship their material; but those mills that are not 
fortunate enough to secure either Government or railroad 
orders are suffering very much from the car shortage. Many 
commission dealers, line yard men and wholesalers have been 
in this territory the last two weeks, and buying is expected 
to increase in the very near future. Everyone is very opti- 
mistic over the outlook for southern yellow pine. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 6.—The Public Belt Railroad, which announced an 
increase of its switching charge from $2 to $5 a car, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, announced the withdrawal and cancelation of 
the advance last Wednesday morning. The railroads serving 
New Orleans declined to absorb the increased switching 
charge, and several conferences over the matter failed to pro- 
duce an agreement. Accordingly the Belt officials withdrew 
their advance rather than have it fall upon shippers. It is 
intimated, however, that their efforts will be continued to se- 
cure an increase of their revenues from belting cars thru a 
harmonious working agreement with the carriers, who take 
the position that their own war time increases of operating 
cost will not permit them to absorb the additional switching 
charge proposed. 

It is announced that Louis A. Tiemann, connected for 
some years with the local office forces of the Salmon Brick 
& Lumber Co., has purchased an interest in the Crescent City 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Company, and will as- 
sume the management of that concern. 

A committee of Natchez (Miss.) business men is soliciting 
subscriptions there this week to the $7,500 fund needed to 
meet the requirements of the National Box Co., which has 
offered to establish a $100,000 plant in Natchez if a suitable 
site is provided. The site has been selected and approved by 
the company’s representatives, and the committee hopes to 
raise the $7,500 fund by the close of the current week. 

According to E. H. Pringle, president of the Harrison- 
Jackson Naval Stores Co., with headquarters at Biloxi; 
Miss., the Louisiana-Mississippi turpentine industry is hit by 
an increased shortage of labor since the army draft opera- 
tions have begun and the establishment of shipyards along 
the coast’ has created a néw market for such labor. Earlier 
in the year the turpentine camps were affected more or less 
by the negro exodus north, but Mr. Pringle is quoted as ex- 
pressing the opinion that the new drift away from the camps 
is due largely to the desire of many negroes to avoid the 
army draft. Those who have found employment in the 
coast shipyards may possibly be planning to plead exemption 
on the ground that they are engaged in an essential war 
industry. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Sunday for a trip to the 
east coast and will return, it is understood, about the 15th. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 7—The embargo on eastbound \freight out of the port 
of Galveston, which has been in effect several weeks, was 
ordered removed by thé Morgan line last week. Lumber will 
be shipped by special arrangement with the general freight 
agent at Galveston or at New York. 

M. Berrios and J. Bird, members of a large commission 
house at San Juan,: Porto Rico, were in Heuston last week 
for the purpose of arranging future trade relations with 
local exporting houses. In the past they have been large 
purchasers of lumber. from this territory,- handling large 
quantities of pitch pine. This trade ha& been seriously ham- 
pered because of the lack of bottoms. While here, the 
visitors called upon several of the large lumber firms. 

The Midland Bridge Co., which last week secured a con- 
tract for the construction of six wooden hulls for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, has closed a deal for a site 
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TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special ‘facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 








Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City } 








Union Cypress Company 
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RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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PALATKA, Fia;; 
Send-us your 


inquiries and cidérs for Mixed Cars 
PINE, ax» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 








LONG _ LEAF  Scvtherpsnd Eestern Sele 
YELLOW PINE __ Ceatrai States Saies Oifice, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





on the Houston Ship Channel. It comprises about twenty- 
five acres and has a water frontage of 1,000 feet. The ground 
has already been cleared and work started on the building 
of two ways. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Aug. 7.—Lumber activities continued unchanged, with the 
demand steady, prices firm, and the outlook as bright as 
ever. The trade with manufacturers remains brisk, but the 
building business has not improved much. The high cost 
of material and labor is undoubtedly to blame for the lack 
of new building work, especially residences. During the last 


week the only permits issued in Bay City for new buildings . 


were for garages and a barn, while ten permits for altera- 
tions and repairs were granted. i 

Among the many cargoes of lumber being received in the 
Saginaw Valley were the following last week: Steamer 
James H. Prentice from Pequaming with 221,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the Bigelow-Cooper Co.; schooner M. Sioken from 
Cochrane Island, Ont., with 6,430 railroad ties; schooner 
A. W. Wright from Menominee with 680,333 feet of lumber ; 
steamer Donaldson from Duluth with 453,964 feet of lumber, 
and the schooner Dayton from Duluth with 650,000 feet of 
lumber, all for the Bradley-Miller Co., of Bay City. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Aug. 8—Yellow pine transits from the South are moving 
into this territory faster than they can be absorbed. Buyers 
are holding back in making selections, ostensibly waiting 
for the best bargains. While most retail yards appear to have 
sufficient stock to cover their immediate needs, wholesalers 
generally feel that the trade should be aware of the fact 
that conditions in the lumber market will not be so good 
in a month or so as they are now. They are trying to impress 
upon the trade the urgent need of laying in a good stock 
at this time when transits are plentiful and easy to secure. 

Many of the large factory buildings in this section, which 
have recently been erected, have yellow pine in their construc- 
tion. All builders have felt the need of using something be- 
sides steel for big buildings owing to the advanced price of 
the latter. Residential building activities are continuing 
briskly and this month has seen no slack in this line of work 
as yet. 

Wholesalers report a freer movement of cypress from the 
mills, and only deplore the fact that this did not start earlier 
in the building season. The demand, however, for this time 
of year is far in excess of last year’s business. Prices have 
an upward tendency in this section, and the retailers com- 
ment favorably on the amount of business they are doing 
in this stock this season. 

Red cedar shingles are almost completely out of the market 
here owing to labor troubles at the mills on the Coast. Prices 
have been advancing steadily during the last two weeks, and 
quotations range from $4.88 to $5.08. Few of the retail 
yards have any kind of a stock and much substitute material 
is being used by the builders. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 6.—Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was the guest at .a luncheon called 
hurriedly at the Chamber of Commerce and attended by about 
twenty Portland lumber manufacturers Saturday, when it 
was learned that Mr. Allen had come to the city on his first 
visit since his return to the Pacific Northwest from a stay 
of several weeks at Washington, D. C., in the interest of the 
association and its members. Mr. Allen gave his first verbal 
report to the Portland manufacturers on the signing of the 
contract with the Federal Government for 168,000,000 feet 
of lumber for ship construction admitted to have been $2.50 
to $5 below the market, thereby saving the Government a 
large sum and a great deal of inconvenience. The contract 
was based on a 10-hour work day. Mr. Allen explained that 
a change to an 8-hour day as proposed by the disturbing ele- 
ment of the workmen in mills thruout the Pacific Northwest 
would add 20 percent to the cost of carrying out the con- 
tract, an increase he felt the mills can not afford to absorb 
at this time. In_parenthesis it might be stated, however, that 
the millmen of the Pacific Northwest are not opposed to an 
8-hour workday providing they are given a fair chance with 
lumber manufacturers in other sections; for instance, in the 
South where the 10-hour workday prevails. It is pointed out 
that if the Government proclaims a general 8-hour day the 
lumbermen here will be glad to grant it because it would give 
them opportunity still to reach markets where southern com- 
petition enters. 

Mr. Allen explained that the increase in wages granted 
at four different times to Pacific Northwest mill employees 
should be sufficient illustration of the fact that the employ- 
ers are not unwilling to pay the men all that the business 
will reasonably stand. Mr. Allen came up from San Fran- 
cisco and left for his headquarters in Seattle Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Labor is not the only commodity that enters in the 
manufacture of lumber that has increased in cost. As an 
illustration of what material means nowadays a well knowf 
prominent lumberman, who for obvious reasons does not care 
to use his name in this connection, furnished a letter of re- 
sponse to inquiries for quotations on material wanted for a 
proposed project near Portland. The letter showed in detail 
the extraordinary increases in prices of spikes, rails, blocks 
for wire rope and innumerable other logging, mill and camp 
necessities, the figures. given being those offered to the trade. 

Arrangements are under way here to receive and entertain 
the party of representatives of the United States and the 
allied governments and aircraft manufacturers who are on a 
tour of the country and will arrive here Aug. 13 to. confer 
with spruce lumber manufacturers in regard to furnishing 
material for the manufacture of aerial apparatus. Members 
of the committee are BE. T. Allen, of the lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense; F. A. Douty, of Port- 
ldnd, and Howard E. Jayne, of Raymond, Wash., represent- 


ing the spruce manufacturers, and Lieut. Col. L. W. B. Rees, - 


of the British Royal Flying Corps; Maj. B. Perfetti, of the 
Italian mission; Capt. Henry Dourif, of the French mission, 
and William Chadeayne, representative of aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

In a telegram to the Portland Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Allen states that the party will be ready to -bring before 
the people the importance and purpose of the work of this 
committee. ‘ ; 

A sawmill to specialize in the manufacture of masts and 
spars is to be established here, next to the plant of the 
Monarch Lumber Co. on the peninsula. It will be in opera- 
tion within a couple of weeks. Broughton & Wiggins, the 
well known lumber and shipping firm of this city, is estab- 
lishing the plant, which is an entirely new departure. The 
capacity will be two masts and twelve cargo booms a day. 
Orders have already been booked from several eastern firms 
as well as local ship builders. Masts and booms require 
special treatment which other mills are not so well equipped 
to give and the new plant is expected to enjoy a large volume 





of business. The Western Spar Co. will be the name of the 
company. George Broughton is president and W. D. Wiggins 
treasurer. H. B. Murphy is to be superintendent, 

A plant for the manufacture of airplane parts is now in 
operation here under the name of the O. K. Jeffrey Co. The 
factory is at East Thirty-third and Broadway, and 0. K. 
Jeffrey is head of the concern. The company specializes: in 
the manufacture of the wooden parts of flying machines, but 
will also manufacture machines all ready for operation. As 
a large part of the spruce supply of the world grows here 
it is expected that many of the airplane factories in the 
East will send here for parts all ready for assembling instead 
of paying freight on the lumber. The plant will have 
capacity for handling 25,000 feet of lumber a day. The 
company has 500,000 feet of spruce stored at the factory now, 

J. B. Kelso, supervisor of the Columbia River branch of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, is busy these days 
furnishing inspectors for the great volume of business and 
has about fifty always in the field. Most-of it is rail busi- 
ness, altho in recent weeks the cargo business has shown im- 
provement. At present two large steamers are loading lum- 
ber for offshore ports. One will take about 3,000,000 feet 
and the other 2,500,000. A third vessel will begin loading 
in a few days. From now on, Mr. Kelso says, the cargo 
business will be more active because of the number of ships 
being completed in Pacific Northwest yards. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce takes issue with the 
New York Chamber of Commerce with regard to the Govern- 
ment ship building program. The New York chamber sent a 
request to the Portland body asking that it join in a request 
that only fast steel ships be built. The local chamber, in- 
stead of complying, sent a reply emphasizing the necessity of 
constructing wooden as well as steel ships. The message 
pointed out that while the losses of slow vessels are un- 
doubtedly heavier, the relief afforded by a percentage of 
these, which can be rapidly built without interfering with the 
steel ship construction, fully warrants the building of every 
wooden vessel possible. The reply also called attention to 
the fact that the construction of wooden ships utilizes a 
raw material otherwise wholly unused in the program, as 
well as a certain amount of labor not available for stecl 
ship building, and that because of the urgent requirements 
for steel in other lines the national requirements can not be 
met by relying upon steel alone. 

John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., this 
city, left yesterday for a two or three weeks’ eastern trip, 
during which time he will visit his brother at Hibbing, Minn., 
where Saari brothers are engaged in getting out mining tim- 
bers. G. R. Tully, of the company, is the proud father of a 
boy baby born yesterday. 

A. Castaldi was in Portland last week, looking after lumber 
purchases for the Italian government. 

A. C. Petri, a lumber and shingle wholesaler of Chicago, 
is visiting Portland and Columbia river mills this week. 

W. C. Landon, of Wausau, Wis., accompanied by his wife 
and son are in Portland a few days on their way home from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., where Mr. Landon has been looking 
after business matters. He has an interest in the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co. at Klamath Falls. Less than a year ago 
Mr. Landon and several others bought 300,000,000 feet of 
pine timber near Birmingham, Ala., at which they purpose 
building a mill and engaging in manufacturing. While here 
Mr. Landon expects to visit the fine new mill plant of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co., at Silverton, Ore., forty-five miles 
up the Willamette River from Portland, of which Myron C. 
Woodard is manager. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 6.—An order has been issued by 
United States Judge. George Whitfield Jack, of the western 
district of Louisiana, throwing the Standard Hardwood Co., 
a Delaware corporation, with business in Louisiana, into the 
hands of a receiver. J. W. Dunkley, the present manager of 
the company’s mill properties, valued at $200,000, was named 
receiver, and bond, which he promptly furnished, was fixed at 
$20,000. The receivership, which was not opposed, was asked 
for in an application filed by the individual members, Jerome 
B. York, of Valiant, Okla., and Robert York, of Memphis, 
Tenn., who claim that the Standard Hardwood Co. is in- 
debted to them for more than $150,000. The properties in- 
clude 19,450 acres of land and timber, one band sawmill, one 
stave mill, four tie mills, forty horses, eighteen mules, twenty 
wagons and a commissary store etc. all in Concordia Parish. 
W. M. Coyle, the company’s secretary, in an answer admitted 
the correctness of the facts as set up in the York application. 

















SaGInaAw, Micu., Aug. 7.—The Bransfield-Billings Action 
& Supply Co., which filed a petition in bankruptcy June 11, 
has filed in the United States district court at Bay City an 
offer of composition to its creditors in the form of notes pay- 
able in a year for the full amount of their claims. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Aug. 6—Meridian Manufacturing Co. : 
petition in bankruptcy. Richard M. Coleman has been a) 
pointed receiver. 





Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 6—Arthur W. MacLeod and Evan J. 
Jones have been appointed receivers for the Montreal River 
Lumber Co. 





KENDALL, WasH., Aug. 6.—William E. McCush, of ‘Belling 
ham, has been appointed receiver for the Kendall Lumber & 
Shingle Co. 


Saxon, Wis., Aug. 6.—Arthur W. McLeod and Evan J. 
Jones have been appointed receivers at Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
Montreal River Lumber Co. . 


SHAWANO, Wis., Aug. 7.—Shawano Manufacturing Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL | 


REA-SHEIP.—Miss Amelia Helen Sheip, daughter of 
Jerome H. Sheip, a well known wholesaler and cigar box 
lumber specialist of Philadelphia, was united in marriage 
Aug. 4 to William Freeland Rea, at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Wyncote, Pa., by the Rev. William Barnes Lower. 
Miss Marian Sheip, sister of the bride, was maid of honor, 
and J. Burrell Warrington was best man. The honeymoon 
will be spent in the South and the young couple will make 
their home at Wyncote until the fall, when they will take 
up a residence in Philadelphia. 

















WOLFE-WHITMER.—Miss Katharine Forster Whit- 
mer, daughter of Robert F. Whitmer, wholesale and manu- 
facturing lumberman of Philadelphia, was united in mar- 
riage recently to Charlemagne Tower Wolfe at ‘‘Eimwood 
Farm,” the country. place of the bride’s parents, near 
Hatboro, Pa. The wrecding “was a quiet affair, with only 
the members of the families present and the couple left 
at once on their honeymoon. . 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





Prominent British Lumberman Is Dead 


Notice has reached this office of the death of James 
Webster, J. P., founder and head of the extensively and 
widely known house of James Webster & Bro. (Ltd.), 
timber merchants of Liverpool and London, England, 
which occurred on July 6. Mr. Webster, who was 77 
vears of age, was active in both business and public affairs 
up to almost the day of his death. 

“In 1862 he established the house of James Webster & 
Bro. (Ltd.), employing at the start two hand sawyers. 
Under his wise direction and management the business 
crew, until at present it gives employment to 150 persons, 
and is well known in the lumber trade of two continents. 
His brother, Charles Webster, became associated with 
him, and later his two sons, J. Stanley Webster and Capt. 
Maleolm Webster, came into the business. 

For more than a half century Mr. Webster had been 
associated with all that is best in the public life of the 
borough of Bootle, Liverpool, of which he was twice 
mayor. For many years he represented the timber trade 
in the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Emmanuel Congregational Church, 
of Bootle, from its formation, and his interest therein 
was maintained to the last. He was invariably present 
at the services each Sunday except when prevented by 
illness or absence from home. He was an officer of the 
church and a generous supporter of its every effort. It 
is of interest to note that he personally selected the timber 
used in building the handsome church edifice now occupied 
by the congregation. 

All charitable enterprises found in Mr. Webster a gen- 
erous friend and supporter, tho without ostentation. He 
was closely associated with the management of the Bootle 
Borough Hospital; in fact, he may be justly regarded as 
one of the founders of that admirable institution. For 
twenty years he was its honorary secretary and treasurer 
and when at home he visited the hospital almost daily. 
This, however, was by no means the limit of his benefac- 
tions. It would, in fact, be difficult to point to any 
worthy charity in Bootle, or in Liverpool, which had not 
at some time received substantial aid from him. 

Distinguished in appearance, courtly in manner, cul- 
tured and widely traveled, Mr. Webster was the beau ideal 
of the English gentleman. Besides the widow he leaves 
the two sons already referred to, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Gradwell, of London, and Miss Ada Webster. One of 
the sons, Capt. Malcolm Webster, R. W. F., is serving 
with the British forces in France. 





E. K. WOOD.—At a meeting of the Douglas Fir Club of 
San Francisco, held July 31, the following resolutions on 
the late E. K. Wood, whose death occurred July 30, were 
adopted: 

“WHEREAS, In the fullness of life, our esteemed fellow lum- 
berman, E. K. Wood, has passed over into the Great Beyond ; 
and 


“WHEREAS, During his long career of usefulness he en- 
deared himself to his friends and gained the respect and ad- 
miration of all with whom. he associated, by reason of his 
eee eee qualities and his integrity of character; there- 
ore be it 


“Resolved, That the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco ex- 
tends to the family of our late member our deep sympathy in 
its hour of great sorrow and loss. We feel that he has left 
it the precious legacy of an honored name, unsullied by the 
strife of the business world in which for so many years he 
was a most important figure. In all the varied relations of 
his active life he earned the esteem of his associates by his 
quiet gentleness and reserve force, his fairness and gener- 
osity. He translated into the terms of every-day life his 
ideals of justice, faith, duty and honor. E. K. Wood was in 
the best and truest sense a successful man. To have deserved 
and kept such a high place in the regard and good will of his 
fellow men was a rare achievement. Surely the world is. bet- 
ter because he lived. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
bereaved family and to the lumber press.” 





WILLIAM HENRY ACUFF.—Former president of the 
old Washington Mill Co., of Spokane, Wash., William 
Henry Acuff, an early pioneer, died July 25, at the age of 
70, following a prolonged illness. He was a thirty-third 
degree honorary Scottish Rite Mason and at one time 
served as city councilman. At his bedside when the end 
came were his only daughter, Mrs. Nefiler, and two grand- 
children. Two sisters and a son-in-law also survive him, 
Mr. Acuff was a man of splendid character and stood high 
with lumbermen of his territory, especially the pioneer 
timibermen and manufacturers. He was born:in Gwynedd, 
Pa.) Oct. 8, 1846. The Acuff family was an old one in the 
Quaker State and at the time of William Penn’s arrival 
owned the principal section on which Gwynedd’s business 
section stands. In 1868 he mov to Decatur, Ill., where 
he engaged in.the milling busihess and taught school. 
Later he turned his attention to the lumber business and 
organized the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co. In 
the spring of 1889 he disposed of his interests, owing tod 
poor. health... Hei went to Spokane in 1890 and two years 
later organized the Washington Mill Co. and was its first 
secretary. Later he assumed the presidency of the com- 
pany, which he held fifteen years. During President 
Roosevelt’s term of presidency Mr. Acuff spent a year in 
Washington, D. C., assisting in getting more power for 
the: Interstate Commerce Commission and in aiding 
Spokane in its fight for lower freight rates. In 1908 he 
went to Japan as a representative of the Pacific coast 
commission to look after trade relations between the two 
countries, a visit later returned by a Japanese commission. 
For many years he was president of the Pacific Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 





ADDISON BOYD NICKEY.—The remains of Addison 
Boyd Nickey, president of the Green River Lumber Co., 
vice president of Nickey Bros. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
and president of the Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C., arrived in Memphis Aug. from Los 
Angeles, Cal., and interment was made that afternoon. 
Mr. Nickey died at Los Angeles at the home of. his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Sanders, Aug. 4. He had been in ill health 
for about two years. His remains were accompanied to 
Memphis by his widow. ‘S. M. Nickey, one of the sons, 
returned to Memphis from Michigan when learning of his 
Nickey, has 
hastened home from Vancouver. With a daughter these 
are. the surviving members of the immmediate family of 
the: deceased. 
yp the death of Mr. Nickey has occasioned deep regret in 
both business and social circles in Memphis and marks the 


, Passing of. another of those pioneer lumbermen who began 
their eat Z , $ 


eers in Indiana and wound up their labors in 
emphis,. He was born in Allen County, near Fort Wayne, 


He led a very active and 


aggressive life until within the last two years, during 
which period he gave practically no attention to business. 
His efforts were characterized by unusual energy and suc- 
cess and he amassed a fortune of large proportions during 
his business career. He was a miember first of the Meth- 
odist and then of the Presbyterian church and was noted 
for his liberality and generosity in contributions to charity 
and to all worthy causes. He was an ardent lover of 
sports, a Thirty-second degree Mason, a Knight Templar 
and a Shriner and was actively identified with the more 
important lumber organizations in the country. 

A. B. Nickey was the guiding genius in the building up 
of the properties of the various Nickey interests. 


JOHN JEROME KINGSBURY.—The death of a promi- 
nent northern Wisconsin lumberman, John Jerome Kings- 
bury, occurred suddenly at his office in Antigo, Wis., Aug. 
2. Mr. Kingsbury was 65 years of age and was the son of 
the late Judge J. R. Kingsbury, of Stevens Point, Wis. He 
was in the logging business in northern Wisconsin, asso- 
ciated with his brother, F. W. Kingsbury, as early as forty 
years ago. He was associated with George L. Rogers in 
logging and mill operations in 1882 at Westboro, in 1883 
at Whittlesey and in the following years at various points 
until 1888, when he and Mr. Rogers established a sawmill 
at Cornell, on the Soo line, thirty miles from’ Ashland. 
Two years later Mr. Kingsbury sold his interests and 
located at Antigo, where he went into the sawmill business 
as a member of the firm of. Kingsbury & Henshaw. In 
1872 at Stevens. Point, Mr. Kingsbury married Miss Olive 
Page, who with their six children survives. The funeral 
was conducted under Masonic auspices Aug. 6 from the 
home in Antigo. 





ANDREW R. WEEK.—Lumbermen of Wisconsin were 
greatly surprised to learn of the death of Andrew R. Week, 
secretary of the John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, 
Wis., which occurred suddenly Aug. 3 at Hollywood, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, Cal., where he had gone with the 
hope of recovering his health. His condition was not 
thought to be serious, members of the family having been 
but recently-informed that he was growing much improved 
in health. Andrew E. Week was born in Bergen, Mara- 
thon County, April 5, 1857, and was a son of John Week, 
a pioneer lumberman of central Wisconsin. In 1881 his 
father established a sawmill at Stevens Point and in 1884 
the business was incorporated under the name of the John 





THE LATE ANDREW R. WEEK 


Week Lumber Co. John Week passed away in 1891 and 
the business up to the present time has been continued by 
his sons. The steady development of the company year 
after year has largely been the result of the fine industry 
and capacity of Andrew E. eek. Mr. Week was also 
president of the First National Bank of Stevens Point, a 
position he held for twenty-four years. Altho of a quiet, 
retiring nature and not intimately known to many people 
in his home city, he was a man of sterling character and 
loyal, kindly and a liberal, unostentatious giver'‘to chari- 
ties, and was highly esteemed by those who knew him 
well. He was prominent in the Masonic order. The de- 
ceased is survived by three brothers and three sisters. 





CORNELIUS CROWLEY.—Mapny friends in the lumber 
trade of Minneapolis, Minn., mourn the untimely death of 
Cornelius Crowley, sales representative of lumber com- 
panies at Cloquet and Minneapolis for a number of years. 
He died at Eitel Hospital, following an operation which 
came too late to save him from a,serious internal disorder. 
Mr. Crowley was born 56 years ago at Dubuque, Iowa, and 
went to Minneapolis and was in ‘the employ of E. . 
Backus & C6.,,and its successor, ‘the E. W. Backus Lum- 
ber Co., fourteen years. He. joined the Weyerhaeuser 
forces in 1897, and since that time had been representing 
the Cloquet mills, either on the road or in Minneapolis. He 
leaves a widow and a 77-year-old daughter. The funeral 
service took place Aug. 7 and the remains were then taken 
to Dubuque, Iowa, for interment. 





FRIEND E. TRYON.—An early lumberman of Michigan, 
Friend E. Tryon, 73 years, recently died. of heart dis- 
ease. He had the distinction of having loaded the first 
trainload of lumber ever carried over the northern divi- 
sion of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, at which 
time Cedar Springs was the northern terminal of the divi- 
sion. With the disappearance of the shingle and lumber 
industry in that locality, Mr. Tryon engaged in farming. 
He was the first postmaster at Edgerton. The deceased 
is survived by a widow, a daughter and four half-brothers. 





MRS. L. CAZALET.—At the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Bert E. Cook, wife of the representative of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange in this territory, Mrs, L. Caza- 
let; 77 years old, died early Tuesday morning, Aug. 7, at 
2401 North Kedzie Boulevard, Chicago. Mrs. Cazalet, who 
had been living with her daughter for several months in 
Chicago, suffered a stroke of paralysis last November and 
her condition gradually grew worse until her death oc- 
cured on Tuesday. The funeral services were held on 
Aug. 8, Reverend Safford, a Presbyterian minister of Rock- 
ford, Ill., officiating, and the remains were taken to Macon, 
Ill., her old home. Mrs. Cazalet was born in Cette, France, 
and is survived by three daughters and one'‘son, Louis, 
who is now in Rome, Italy. 





CHARLES WELLINGTON BURT.—One of the most 
prominent lumbermen of Lexington, Ky., Charles Welling- 
ton Burt, died while on an auto trip to Chicago, death 
occurring at Lima, Ohio, and being due to heart trouble. 
Mr. Burt went to Kentucky twenty-five years ago as man- 


ager of the Burt-Brabb Lumber Co, at Ford, of which his 
father, Wellington Burt, was the leading factor. Last 
winter and spring Mr. Burt spent much time in Alabama, 
where he held extensive timber interests, and was well 
known in the South. About nineteen years-ago he was 
united in marriage to Miss Mary Belle Haley, of Lexing- 
ton, and had lived in Lexington for ten years, owning 
Alleghan Hall, a fime country place three miles from Lex- 
— He: was a graduate of Cornell and was 48 years 
old. . 


JACK CRICHTON.—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Go., of 
Columbus, Ohio, has just received word that Jack Crich- 
ton, a former employee of the company in Michigan and 
Canada, was killed while serving in the Canadian army in 
France. Jack Crichton was a brother of Innes Crichton 
the London and Liverpool representative of.the W. 
Ritter.Lumber Co. ; He left the employ of the Ritter com- 
pany about eighteen months ago, and after taking a course 
in officers’ training in Canada was transported tc England 
and later to the front. : 


ALEXANDER McPHERSON.—One of Detroit’s promi- 
nent bankers and heavily interested in pine lands in 
northerh Michigan, Mississippi, Louisiana, California and 
Oregon, Alexander McPherson, died recently at Detroit, 
Mich., after an illness of eleven weeks, caused by an attack 
of pneumonia and resultant complications. He was born 
in Daviat, Scotland, June 7, 1836, and was interested in 
numerous enterprises. Mr. McPherson is survived by his 
widow, two brothers and one sister. The funeral services 
were held from his home in Detroit, with interment in 
his old home at Howell. 











WILSON F. VINCENT.—A wholesaler of lumber and 
shingles of Seattle, Wash.,*with offices in the White Build- 
ing, Wilson F. Vincent, died suddenly Aug. 3 of heart 
failure. He went to Seattle from Steubénville, Ohio, ten 
years ago. He was 58 years old and is survived by a son, 
who was with him when he passed away, and a widow 
and two daughters, who are at present visiting in Albu- 
querque, N. M., and funeral arrangements were com- 
pleted on their arrival in Seattle. 


OLIVER PERRY BELL.—Superintendent of the large 
double band mill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) at’ Batesville, 
Miss., Oliver Perry Bell, died Aug. 3 at St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital from gun shot wounds inflicted by a negro employee 
at-the plant, who resented orders to do certain work. Mr. 
Bell is survived by his widow and two daughters.. The 
negro escaped after the shooting and is now being trailed 
with blood hounds. A reward of: $200 has been offered 
for his capture. 


GEORGE SWALLOW.—While seated in his home at 280 
Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., George Swallow, senior 
member of the lumber firm Swallow &. Hopkins, with 
offices at Winton, Minn., died suddenly Aug. 2. Mr. Swal- 
low had been a sufferer from arterio-sclerosis for some 
time. He was 76 years old and had retired'several years 
ago from active business. . 


AUGUST BUCHHOLTZ.—After many years of suffering, 
August Buchholtz, a retailer of Waterford, Wis., died last 
week at the age of 56. As a:¢hild Mr. Buchholtz was ter- 
ribly injured in a fire that’ destroyed the home of his 
parents, but in spite of physical handicaps made a success 
of his business. 


E. B. BERGER.—A member of the Dawkins Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Ironton, Ohio, E. B. Berger, 30 years 
old, of Ashland, Ky., died in that city Aug. 4 of typhoid 
fever, having been seized with an attack while on a, trip 
to Norfolk, Va. A widow and two small children survive 
him. 
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Cypress 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











LONG YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 











Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nooceta 


Manufacturers of | 


Sui Short Lea Y CLlow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ‘ 
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PACIFIC COAST | 
IFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Ced ar ‘Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "“snazises; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +, ?moone, Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Offices 7” bude Exchange Bee 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 
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California~ 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
ANUFACTURERS 











‘-I:MSKEE LUMBER CO. 











m AND WHOLESALERS 


> General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





FIRE 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 











WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
nantly LUMBER co. PE gnc 
609-614 ber Ex " i 
All Grades teeny gael ia 











Lumber Company 
Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


a 
Pacific Sent Reet Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— ‘ 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles oe 


JNDEX.(( ALENA 
A 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our gees CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


, Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., left 
Wednesday for a business trip in the East. 


H. 8. .Dewey, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., was at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on business Tuesday. 


A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Co., of Merrill, 
Wis., was in Chicago last Friday on business. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), expects to 
leave Saturday on a two weeks’ trip among southern hard- 
wood mills. 


Fred W. Wright, manager of the reporting department of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, has returned after a ten 
days’ vacation at Denver, Estes Park and other points in 
Colorado. 


C. D. Whitfield, of the C.D. Whitfield Lumber Co., yellow 
pine manufacturer of Corinth, Miss., while in Chicago on last 
Monday said that business was good and that cars for ship- 
ment had been much easier to obtain lately. 


John J. Anderson, of Jqhn J. Anderson & Co., returned 
Sunday from a week’s trip to Memphis, Tenn., and Sardis, 
Miss. What millmen he talked to said that the labor situ- 
ation was easier, and tho business at present was only fair, 
a fine trade is expected this fall and winter. 


H. W. Moore, of the Moore & Galloway Lumber Co., of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., while in Chicago Tuesday said that the 
labor situation with the mills, which had been serious for a 
long time, was gradually becoming more so and that the mill 
men expected considerable difficulty in holding enough 
workers. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., who 
went to Boston, Mass., to attend the semiannual meeting 
of the National Association of Box Manufacturers, held this 
week at the Copley Plaza Hotel, expected to spend several 
days at his old home town, Heuvelton, N. Y., before his re- 
turn. Mrs. Thornton accompanied him on the eastern trip. 


Lemont Rowlands, vice president and treasurer of the 
C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., is now in the South, where he 
expects to remain a couple of weeks. The Goodyear interests 
report that not only is much progress being made on the 
erection of the company’s new pine mill at Picayune, Miss., 
but that work is going ahead nicely on the erection of 100 
houses for the mill workers. 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is off for a vacation in the form of a fish- 
ing trip. He refused to say where he was going, or the kind 
of fish that he intended to bring home. Mr. Minnick has an 
established reputation as a fisherman and is an excellent 
raconteur of happenings that do occur on such trips. If Mr. 
Minnick has as good luck catching fish on this trip as he has 
had in selling dry kilns he is certain to come home loaded 
down with splendid specimens of the finny tribe. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., Mrs. Grif- 
fith, their daughter Nina, and Mr. and Mrs. John A. Graham, 
of Bradentown, Fla., will leave next Wednesday on a three 
weeks’ auto tour of the east and New England, expecting to 
stop at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C. A few days will be spent at Milford, Mass., the old 
home town of Mrs. Griffith and Mrs. Graham, who are sis- 
ters. Mr. Graham, who is a well known southeastern lum- 
berman and timber land owner, and Mrs. Graham are ex- 
pected to reach Chicago early in the week. 


Among the lumbermen who returned this week from vaca- 
tions were S. E. Barwick, sales representative in this terri- 
tory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. A. Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
of Winegar, Wis., and N. J. Clears, sales representative of the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Barwick and his family spent their vacation at Cedar 
Lake, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Clears at Columbus, Toledo and 
other Ohio points, and Mr. Gorman at Spring Lake, Mich. 


Acting President R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday on association matters and also to attend the 
conference of the northern manufacturers who furnished the 
lumber supplies for the army cantonment at Rockford, Ill. 
Mr. Goodman will return again next week to attend the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the National, which will be 
held on Tuesday, and the meeting of the advisory committee 
of the Inter-Insurance Exchange on Wednesday. Saturday of 
last week Secretary R. S. Rellogg visited the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


Several northern manufacturers were in Chicago Tuesday 
to attend a meeting at Hotel La Salle for the purpose of re- 
viewing the progress of the War Emergency Bureau of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
in supervising the supplies for the Camp Grant cantonment 
at Rockford, Ill. Chairman Hines, of the committee, ex- 
plained in detail to the northern manufacturers who have 
been shipping lumber to the cantonment site how the work 
of the committee was handled and Secretary Swan told how 
much lumber each mill should supply. Practically all the 
hemlock to be used at the Rockford cantonment, which totals 
26,000,000 feet, has already been shipped. 


L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, stopped in Chicago Monday 
on his way home from Cedar Point, Ohio, where he attended 
the summer outing of the Ohio and Michigan retailers held 
there on last Friday and Saturday. Another association 
worker at the outing was H. R. Isherwood, of the trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Both report a fine time at the dealers’ outing 
and told of the wonderful beach at Cedar Point, which is 
conceded to be the best on the Great Lakes. The visitors 
found the retailers in an optimistic mood over business, as 
bountiful crops in Ohio and Michigan forecast a good fall and 
winter business. From Chicago, Mr. Putman went to Kan- 
sas City for a two days’ discussion with the Ferry-Hanley Ad- 
vertising Agency relating to the Southern Pine Association’s 
fall advertising campaign. On his way back to New Or- 
leans he will spend a week at his old home town in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., where his family is now sojourning. 


H. C. Eaton, of Waco, Texas, sales representative in cen- 
tral Texas territory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Mrs. Eaton, after spending part of their honey- 
moon in Chicago left for Kansas City early in the week. Mr. 
and Mrs. Haton were just recently married, the bride having 
been Miss Grace Herndon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 


Herndon, of Tyler, Tex. After ten days of honeymoon at the 
summer home of Mr. Eaton’s sister, Mrs. Haywood Hagerman, 
at Cape Cod, Mass., the bride and groom spent a week with his 
mother, Mrs. M. M. Vincent, 1354 Madison Park, Chicago. 
The remainder of their honeymoon will be spent with the 
family of Charles Herndon, uncle of the bride, at Kansas 
City. Then they will go to Waco, where they will make their 
home. Mr. Haton, altho a lumber salesman in Texas, is well 


known in Chicago, as he has come here frequently to visit 
his mother. 


A delegation of lumbermen and army men of the allied 
forces tarried in Chicago for a couple of hours last Saturday 
morning en route to the west Coast to make a first hand 
investigation of available spruce supplies for airplane pur- 
poses. In the party were E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., rep- 
resenting the Aircraft Production Board; Howard EB. Jayne, 
sales manager of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. ; 
F. A. Douty, manager of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Lt.-Col. L. W. B. Rees, of the British Flying 
Corps.; Maj. R. Perfetti, of the Italian mission, and Capt. 
Henry Dourif, of the French mission. Previous to reaching 
Chicago all the members of the party except Mr. Allen spent 
a brief period at Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., on matters 
relative to their investigation. The stop at Grand Rapids 
was to study dry kiln methods. The party was met in Chi- 
cago Saturday morning by Mr. Allen, who reached here Fri- 
day, and at 10 o’clock the same morning the party left for 
the west Coast. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS BOOK HEAVY 
BUSINESS 


Altho they are not proclaiming it from housetops, authorita- 
tive sources tell that the recent furniture sales in Chicag: 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., were so successful that the manu- 
facturers have booked the biggest business in their history. 
The exhibitions in Chicago and Grand Rapids were visited 
by thousands of buyers and furniture manufacturers have 
been unable to know how much lumber they should purchase 
or what kinds would predominate until after these sales were 
over. Even now the manufacturers are reluctant to tell how 
much business they booked in fear that it might bull the 
lumber market, but there appears to be no doubt that they 
are more than satisfied with the fall and winter outlook in 
the furniture field. 

It is reported that the heaviest buying has been done by 
country dealers, who have measured their buying on the won- 
derful crop prospects, believing that the farmers will have 
more money to spend this fall than in any previous year. 
Crop yields of wheat are measuring up to expectations, oats 
promise a wonderful yield and within the last few days the 
situation with corn has greatly improved. Prices paid to the 
farmer are high for all kinds of his products and he is ex- 
pected to set a pace for spending this fall and winter that 
he has never traveled before. The farmer and his family, 
as is well known, have a fondness for automobiles, but after 
automobiles furniture takes rank, along with new homes, new 
barns and other farm building improvements. The story is 
related that one Grand Rapids salesman alone during the 
exposition there booked $60,000 worth of business. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS DOGS TO GUARD 
LUMBER 


Twelve patriotic dogs—not slackers—are wanted at the 
Great Lakes naval training station to guard the piles of 
lumber there. Such is the statement of Congressman Fred 
A. Britten, of Chicago, who after making a tour of the sta- 
tion as a member of the house committee on naval affairs said 
that much of the valuable lumber was disappearing from the 
station during the hours between darkness and daylight. Just 
why the Jackie sentries are not able to cope with the night 
prowlers who are carrying away the lumber is not explained, 
but Congressman Britten says dogs are wanted at once to help 
the jackies out. 

“The dogs are needed to aid the jackie sentries in guarding 
thousands of feet of lumber at the station from theft of night 
prowlers,” said Congressman Britten. “Collies and Airdales 
are preferable, but good mongrel watch dogs will do provided 
there is no slacker streak in them. This is a chance for 
patriotic citizens to do something for Uncle Sam’s navy boys. 
The dogs will be given the best of care and will be adopted 
as mascots,” 

Several million feet of lumber have been delivered at the 
naval training station, which is located forty miles north of 
Chicago, for use in cantonment and Y. M. C, A. building con- 
struction purposes, and lumbermen have been making deliv- 
eries faster than contractors and their workmen could build 
the buildings. Hence the standing piles of lumber and the 
need of dogs to help guard the boards. 





THE WAR AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


An urgent plea that the war should not cause a stop in 
city planning and municipal building and other improvements 
was made a few days ago by Charles H. Wacker, chairman of 
the city plan commission, who, more than any other person 
in Chicago in recent years, is responsible for plans looking 
toward the betterment and beautification of the western 
metropolis. Mr. Wacker’s statement on ‘The War and Pub- 
lic Improvements” is so full of food for thought that it is 
herewith reproduced in full: 


“Foresight is not in the vocabulary of our people. Is it not 
now time to begin to look ahead and prepare for the future? 
Is it not time for us to profit syd the experience of others 
and to follow their examples? Altho in the throes of a hor- 
rible war, other countries are now industrially preparing for 
peace. Civic improvements are not neglected either in Lon- 
don or Berlin. France has framed a law, which has just 
passed the Senate—the Loi Corundet—compelling every cit 
in the republic to lay out all its future development accord- 
ing to modern city planning methods. 

“At no time in the history of our city has it been more im- 
portant than-it is right now- to carry forward to speedy com- 
pletion all suggested humanitarion projects, for which care- 
fully thought out plans have long since been made. The war 
in which we are now engaged should not deter us, but should 
stimulate us in this direction. 

“A year ago, during the unusually hot weather, I made per- 
sonal investigations of existing conditions, extending over a 
period of two weeks, at every hour of the night between dusk 
and dawn. What I then saw prompted me to state that I 
would like to compel all comfortably situated citizens per- 
sonally to investigate the conditions existing in this me A and 
see for themselves how many people are compelled to live in 
small, stuffy, badly ventilated, death breeding houses or 
apartments; how many oe mothers there are suffering 
p “agree | and mentally from lack of proper housing, and 
ow hard they have to struggle to save their little ones so 
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dear to their hearts; and how distressingly inadequate are 
the facilities for bathing and recreation. 

“yt then asserted that a tour of inspection would cause a 
ery to be raised to heaven against the crime of permitting 
further delay in the adoption of the fear agreed upon by the 
committee on harbors, wharves and bridges and the Chicago 
plea commission for a large and comprehensive development 
of tue lake front for the use of all the people. 

“one year has elapsed and nothing has been accomplished. 
The people should hold all parties in interest responsible for 
any further delay and should insist upon the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the city of Chicago and the South Park commis- 
siorers adjusting their differences, which alone stand in the 
way of consummating the greatest improvement now before 
the people. Action must replace procrastination. Why? 

vermit me here to emphasize: 

“he flower of our young men, upon whose shoulders we 
expected to place with confidence the destiny of our city, will 
soon be marching to the front. How many may return 
eri pled, blind or otherwise incapacitated and how many may 
never return at all no one can foretell. Home effectiveness 
must be safeguarded. 

hus it should’ be obvious to all that it is now the plain 
and outstanding duty of all civic authorities, in view of the 
undisputed fact that the fr on ig of man has been fast 
deteriorating in the cities—where 54 percent of our people 
live—to create conditions conducive to good physical and 
moral development for the young of the present day. The 
future welfare of our country rests on their shoulders. 

“How are we to develop a strong, verile and capable 
people? There is but one way, and that way is to provide 
for the young generation more light and air, better housing, 
more places of recreation, more large parks, more small parks 
(particularly in the congested districts), more forest pre- 
serves, more pleasure piers, more playgrounds and more bath- 
ing beaches. ‘Success in war or peace depends largely on 
keeping both men and women in the best physical condition 
aud therefore the provision of play spaces becomes doubly 
imperative.’ So said George B. Ford, the technical expert 
of the New York City planning committee. 

“Chicago knows what she needs. What she wants she 
can get. The indomitable energy that built Chicago in a 
generation is still our energy ; the genius that created the un- 
rivaled beauty of the world’s greatest fair is still our genius ; 
and, above all, the spirit that has made progress the symbol 
of our commercial life has stamped ‘I will’ and ‘We will’ 
upon the progress of our civic life. 

“Citizens, it is your duty and it is my duty to aid in pro- 
tecting and safeguarding the future welfare of our people, and 
in eliminating the distressing conditions which have brought 
about a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction by no means 
wholly unwarranted. Successful culmination of our efforts 
will enable us to enjoy the consciousness of having performed 
net only a great humanitarian but also a great civic and 
patriotic duty.” 


TO BUILD SEVEN Y. M. C. A. STRUCTURES AT 
CAMP GRANT 


An order for 350,000 feet of lumber was obtained within 
the last few days by the Metropolitan Lumber Co.; Monad- 
nock Block, for use in the construction of seven Y. M. C. A. 
buildings at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. Each building will 
require 50,000 feet of lumber, of which approximately 33,000 
feet will be hemlock and the remainder yellow pine. There 
will be 8,000 feet of flooring and 9,000 feet of yellow pine 
ceiling in each structure and the framing, roofing and sheath- 
ing lumber will be hemlock. Within a few hours after the 
lumber order was obtained the Metropolitan Lumber Co, re- 
ceived notice that the lumber was loaded and on its way to 
the cantonment camp. The same company furnished the lum- 
ber for the Y. M. C. A. buildings at Fort Sheridan and the 
Great Lakes naval training station. 











VALUABLE CAR OF AIRPLANE SPRUCE IN 
CHICAGO MARKET 


One of the most valuable shipments of lumber to reach 
the lumber district in a long time was a carload of airplane 
spruce that reached the yard of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., 
2201 South Loomis Street, on Tuesday. The car of lum- 
ber, which contained 30,000 feet, is valued at considerably in 
excess of $3,000 and was shipped from Raymond, Wash., 
by the Willapa Lumber Co. The shipment, which was made 
in a Baltimore & Ohio gondola car, had been a long time 
en route, as it was shipped from the mill on June 1. The 
spruce shpiment consists of from 2- to 6-inch clear stock in 
mixed lengths of from ten to thirty feet. The load was piled 
about eight feet above the top of the gondola car and the lum- 
ber held in place thru the use of stakes and heavy wire. Air- 
plane material is much in demand and M. R. Dial, of the com- 
pany, said that the shipment would probably go east to one 
of the big airplane plants there, Airplanes are being manu- 
factured in Chicago and it would be an easy matter to dis- 
pose of the lumber here if not sold to an eastern customer. 





ONLY 4 BUT KNOWS THE BEST LUMBER PAPER 

Away up in northern Ontario there is a staunch friend of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and he is only 4 years old. The 
accompanying illustration shows this 4-year-old lad, who is 
a son of R. D. McKay, manager of the New Ontario Coloni- 
zation Co. -(Ltd.), of Jacksonboro, holding his favorite pub- 
lication. The photo was taken just after the arrival of the 





FOUR-YEAR-OLD FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN 


mail and the boy had said to his father, “Daddy, did my 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN come today?” Sure, the latest issue 
was at hand and the boy was asked to pose for a picture. 
The youngster says that when he grows up he is going to be 
& lumberman like his daddy and before he gets into the 
same he intends to know a whole lot about the industry, 
because he is going to be a zealous reader of the world’s 


Sreatest lumber journal from now on until he starts in the 
lumber business. 





- the Ben L. Stephens & Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 





LUMBERMEN’S SONS READY TO ‘‘GO OVER THE 
‘tee 


Here is a little story about how sons of officials of the’ Gor- 
don Lumber Co., of Oak Harbor, Ohio, are ready to “go over 
the top.” The contribution of that company in “doing its 
bit” is three sons of its officers, H. A. Kilmer, president and 
managers and F, A, Kilmer, secretary and treasurer. Lorenz 
O. Kilmer, 22 years old, of the divisional headquarters of the 
Ohio National Guard, and William F. Kilmer, 28 years old, of 
Company B, Ohio National Guard, signal corps, are sons of 
H. A. Kilmer, who is treasurer of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. The younger son has been working 
in the office of the company at Oak Harbor for the last four 
years and the older has been selling lumber on the road for 
The other of 





A SOLDIER BOY AND HIS PROUD PARENTS 


the trio is Franklin T. Kilmer, of Company E, Ohio Engineers. 
He is the only son of F. A. Kilmer. The owners of the Gor- 
don Lumber Co. are proud of the service that their sons are 
giving their country. The accompanying illustration shows 
“Bill” Kilmer, as his friends know him, and his proud father 
and mother, the picture from which the cut was made having 
been taken at the outing of the Ohio and Michigan retailers 
held at Cedar Point, Ohio, last Friday and Saturday, Aug. 
3 and 4. 





CHICAGO CONCERN DECIDES ON BOAT BUILD- 
ING SITE 


The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co., of Chicago, which 
has a contract to build eighteen composite steel and wooden 
ships for the United States Shipping Board fleet, announces 
that after looking over several ship yard sites at different 
southern cities it has decided to build the boats at Mobile, 
Ala. Mac R. Fife, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
which has an office in the Security Buildimg in Chicago, 
says that the site selected consists of twenty acres on the 
Mobile River located well up in the city of Mobile. Work 
has already begun on transforming the site into a model ship- 
building yard and a thousand men will be employed in build- 
ing boats. The boats to be built will require 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber and 15,000 tons of steel. The contract calls for 
delivery by Sept. 1, next year, altho it is expected that 
several of the boats will be finished before that time. 





IN AN APPROPRIATELY RESPONSIBLE 
POSITION 


Roy E. McQuillen, for several years salesman for the 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. and the R. Connor Co., of Marsh- 
field, Wis., has accepted the responsible position of sales 
manager of the Langlade Lumber Co. at Antigo, Wis. Mr. 
McQuillen is one of the most thoroly experienced lumbermen 
in the North, having had first hand experience in every 
detail of the lumber business from stump to market. He 
spent his boyhood at Merrill, Wis., during that period the 
center of the great white pine industry of the Wisconsin 
River Valley. He received his early training in the lumber 
business at the Gilkey-Anson Lumber Co.’s plant at Merrill, 
occupying with credit to himself and employers every posi- 
tion from scaling logs to superintending the shipping of the 
entire output of the, at that time, large operation. Later 
he was for several years associated with the Heineman Lum- 
ber Co., Merrill, Wis., and the J. N. Cotter Lumber Co., of 
Cotter, Wis., occupying positions giving him experience in 
woods, mill, planing mill, yard and office. Realizing that a 
knowledge of competing woods and experience in salesman- 
ship was of vital importance to success Mr. McQuillen 
accepted a position as salesman for a well known western 
manufacturer and was soon credited with being one of the 
ablest salesmen in his territory. 

About this time R. Connor, of Marshfield, Wis., secured 
Mr. McQuillen’s services to sell the products of his plants 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois. In this latter posi- 
tion Mr. McQuillen has been a credit to the industry, to the 
firm he represented, and to himself. No salesman covering 
the same territory has a larger number of sincere friends 
among the buyers of northern products than has Mr. Mc- 
Quillen. No salesman enjoys a greater amount of confidence 
and respect from his competitors. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of so able a man as Mr. McQuillen, as 
it has many years’ cut of hemlock and hardwood ahead, about 
40,000,000 feet a year. 


~ 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 1 to Aug. 6, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,204,000 feet of lumber and 7,600 ties.to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—621,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Arizona, from Port Arthur, Ont. The 
next largest cargo—467,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Louis Pahlow, from Cutler, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 1—Schooner Delta, Masonville, Mich., 409,000 feet ; 
Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cutler, Ont., 467,000 feet. 

Aug. 8—Steamer Arizona, Port Arthur; Ont., 621,000 feet. 
Pa 4—Schooner J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 177,000 





Aug. 6—Steamer Maggie Marshall, Saginaw, Mich., 300,000 
feet ; Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 230,000 feet ; 
Steamer Susie Chipman, Milwaukee, Wis., 7,600 ties. 


SOPPBALPLP PIII I IP 


CEMENT in bulk rather than in sacks is now being agitated 
as a measure of war conservation, especially for large con- 
tracts where it can be promptly used. It is pointed out that 
the material saving results not merely on the containers but 
also in the handling and in the lessened loss or waste of ce- 
ment due to its clinging to the sacks. Railway papers in par- 


ticular are urging this practice on large railway construction 
work, 











This Book Will Bring 
Your Library Up-to-date 


Tt represents the most thorough and com” 
prehensive study of the lumber business thus 
far undertaken by a competent economist. 
Is not a compilation of theories, but deals 
with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reasons back of them. A book that 
should be in every lumber library in the 
United States. Contains invaluable price 
information:— 


The Organization 
of the i 


Lumber Industry 


By WILSON COMPTON, Ph. D. 


(Lately Instructor of Economics at Dartmouth College 
and now of the Investigating Staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission.) 





With it on your desk you can readily 
answer any of the following questions : 


WHEN did lumber production in the Lake States 
reach its maximum? 


WHAT proportion of the American lumber cut is 
produced on the Pacific Coast? 


HOW MUCH timber is in private hands and how 
much, is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment? 


HOW have lumber prices fluctuated in the United 
States, as compared with corresponding price 
fluctuations in Canada? 


WHAT influence on actual ‘prices has been exerted 
by associations of lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers? 


WHAT ten woods lead in volume of production? 


ON WHAT principles have lumber freight rates 
been fixed and maintained? 


HOW MUCH capital is invested in sawmills and 
what is the average mill’s production? 


WHAT have been the results of efforts to corner 
the supply of timber? 


WHAT have been the real factors in raising lum- 
ber prices? 


HOW have lumber prices compared with the aver- 
age of all commodity prices since 1860? 


WHAT have been the real effects of the competi- 
tion of substitute materials? 


HOW have substitute prices fluctuated as com- 
pared with lumber prices? 
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Cloth bound—154 pages with 23 diagrams and 12 
important statistical tables. 
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who know the advantage 
of buying their stock in 
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CHRONICLE OF LIFE AND WORKS OF MR. PAUL BUNYAN 


[By Charles Albert Allbright, Ph. D., L. E., M. 8S. F. Etc]. 


CHAPTER 10 


LOGGIN’ A BUSTED UP COUNTRY 


[AutTHoR’s Nore: It is usually my practice to asso- 
ciate on terms of considerable intimacy, during the 
periods of my field labors on the biography of Mr. Paul 
Bunyan, with the more active assistants in the several 
timbering camps that I have been able to visit, rather 
than with the more humble, if no less deserving, members 
whose duties restrain their efforts to localities involving 
less skill in woodsman-craft and mechanical contrivances. 
But not infrequently has this proved a mistake, as the 
following transcription of my notes will, I presume, 
indicate. 

Upon the occasion to which I now refer I had started 
up the way occupied by the railroad of the Michigan- 
Wisconsin-Western Corporation, from what was locally 
known as Camp Seven, and which was utilized for the 
transport of loads of woods-produce. A most vicious 
storm of sleet and wind arose, causing me to seek shelter 
without much eare as to its character. Perceiving a squat 
and a. somewhat disheveled building of no particular archi- 
teetural configuration in’the near vicinity, in fact almost 
immediately upon the track, I made bold to enter. As 
it transpired, I had unwittingly come upon one of the 
regular establishments of the railroad, to wit, the al- 





Free were 


“Provided with light work at odd moments” 


leged ‘‘sand house,’’? in which finely divided silicate 
oxide was in process of being prepared for use in con- 
nection with the operation of the machines locomoting 
the trains of produce, to which I have already referred. 
The function of this particulated material I did not ex- 
actly apprehend, but I was led to assume that it had 
to do with the lubrication of the machinery at periods 
when the normal lubricants were of no or little avail. 
In any case, the raw results of excavation were here fil- 
tered thru a meshed contrivance after having been 
warmed to a point where they could be led to give up 
their aqueous content, were being stored in spacious 
receptacles in the nature of rooms provided with chutes 
or gravity inclines and thence were delivered to the 
right-of-way to serve their appointed cause. 

In charge of the appointments within the building I 
found a most pleasant person of elderly persuasion who 
appeared to be something on the order of a pensioner 
of the corporation and as such was provided with light 
work at odd moments. As I entered he was engaged in 
the shoveling of some tons of that to which he referred 
as ‘‘sand’’ into the contrivance that I have mentioned. 
At my interruption he paused to contemplate what man- 
ner of person I might be and, being at once put at ease 
by a few well chosen remarks from me anent the in- 
clemency of the weather, he seated himself upon a box 
and we entered into conversation, in which I found him 
very proficient—in a manner of speakifg. That is, he 
furnished me with a fund of anecdotal material well 
worthy of incorporation within these mémoirs. I prot 
ceed to quote, as nearly verbatim as practicable, from 
my stenographic notes taken upon this occasion. Need- 
less to state, I shall be more than appreciative if others, 
upon reading of my rendition, shall be able to still further 
amplify it, or indeed, to forward to me incidents as yet 
wholly unrecorded. A worthy cause in which all timber- 
ites may well engage—the biography of Mr. Paul Bunyan. | 

[Eprror’s Note: We desire to further the author’s 
work. Please address corrections and items of possible 
value to ‘‘The Biographer,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.] 

‘¢This here weather,’’ stated my chance acquaintance, 
‘¢ain’t a pittle to what Paul he had to go up agin’ the 
winter of the blue snow.’’ (Another reference to the 
W. of the B. 8. They are constant but baffling. What 
of this winter ?—AUTHOR.) 

‘An’ the worse of it were,’’ he added, ‘‘he were log- 
gin’ of some of the dad-gotted busted up country in all 
that there Dakota country.’? 

‘*Possibly you refer to the ‘Bad-Lands’ so often por- 
trayed by geological investigators?’’ I inquired. 

“‘Naw. Not them. Then ‘Bad Lands’ all come after 
he got the country logged slick an’ clean. She lose all 
her trees an’ brush an’ all an’ every time the wind blow 
or.she rain, zip! all that fine soft rich farm dirt she goes 
away.’? 

“*Do I understand you to state that the ‘Bad Lands’ 
were caused by erosion taking place subsequently to and 
on comer of the removal of the arborescent growths?’’ 
T asked. 

‘* Jest so; jest so. This.real busted up country he was 
a-loggin’ of, the place I was tellin’ ’uh, it was all-wash 
an’ erodifies away right after it’s logged. Leaves the 





country all flat like it be now. Then she was right down 
busted up and steep. 

‘*Paul he let out a sub-contract to log it off an’ three 
subs they goes broke one after another onto it. Made 
Paul mad. Let points of timber in two three counties 
get left behind the edge the main cuttin’. So he taken 
it off their hands an’ do it hisself. The subs they tries 
to use these flume’ made outa logs—what they call 
chutes—but they don’t work good, it’s so steep. The 
friction goin’ down set everythin’ afire an’ burn up the 
chute. Then they try tyin’ a good big breshy top outa 
a tree onto each log before she hit the jump—fer an 
anchor, like. Don’t work. It all git to goin’ so fast the 
bresh an’ log an’ all makes a wind pressure in front 
that lifts her all up and floats her out over the landscape 
like one er these here arrowplanes. Lettin’ the logs 
down by snubbin’ with a rope is too slow—er if they does 
it fast the ropes burns off the snubbin’ posts. The subs 
they can’t figger out nuthin’ else an’ goes bust. But 
Paul he figgers it out. Simple, too. Easy as nothin’— 
when youse knows how. He jest loads the logs up on top 
onto good stout harrows—an’ rough-locks the harrows.’’ 


CHAPTER 11 
THE BIG LOAD 


‘‘Make me think er the time he tries to pull out the 
‘Big Load,’ ’’? continued my current informant, as he 
poked into the accumulating pile of sand in the ‘‘sand 
house,’’ the wind meanwhile blowing wreckingly across 
the many acres of logged-off lands behind us. The small 
glazed aperture serving as a window became drifted 
over with frozen sleet and the sand ran in cascades to 
demonstrate the correctness of the theory of delta forma. 
tion. Anon the attendant would replenish the contrivance 
within which the sand was being dried. 

* “(May I ask you to continue your most interesting ex- 
position of Mr. Bunyan’s accomplishments?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, that time of the ‘Big Load’ they bet Paul he 
couldn’t pull all théy could git onto a sled without 
bustin’ sumthin’. They claimed the big blue oxen 
couldn’t never make it up some of the hills onto the tote 
road. They goes farder an’ claims that it can’t be did. 
Paul he takes um on, but he don’t depend on the blue 
ox. They gits fifty-five top-loaders and skids fast an’ 
keeps on loadin’ that there sled in three shifts for two 
weeks an’ finally she’s loaded. Then they waits till the 
snow gits the deepest they ever seen it in them parts— 
nuthin’ havin’ been said as to when the load was to be 
pulled. An’ the wind blowed. Man O man how she come 
on to blow! Behind every tree they was a long hole like 
a ditch an’ then a drift like a mounting divide. If they 
had of made a survey of that there road the map would 
have looked like a cross-section of a wash board cut long- 
ways. 

*“When Paul he takes a look at what they give him he 
don’t like it a bit, but he’s game. He gits out the big 
blue oxen (Were there two oxen or only one? The 
record is continually confused as to this point—AUTHOR) 
an’ he gits out all the other oxen an’ horses into that 
camp. He has um all hitched together in a string and he 
couples onto that there big load and strings out his cattle 





att 


gets pulled up to the level line” 


“All them teams * * * 


up the road an’ gits um set for to break her out. 

_. “They ain’t no show to yank her sideways so he get- 
tin’ a couple of boxes of Giant—99 percent nitro she was 
too—like he always used, an’ puts it in under the run- 
ners a little to one side: and touches her off. She works 
an’ jars the runners loose. Just as she goes off Paul he 
hollers to the teams an’ runs alongside pokin’ with his 
prod an’ gettin’ um into the yokes. An’ they pulls. 
Lordy, man, how they pulls. But they can’t make her go 
because, Paul he overlooks a bet an’ puts the big blue 
oxen onto the lead instead of the wheelers. He done 
that because he’s afraid he pulls the king-pin out of the 
sled if he puts them oxen clost up. Natural he runs into 
a peck er trouble just as soon as the leaders start pullin’. 
So. he loose. ’’ 

‘<But please explain in more detail the nature of the 
difficulties that he encountered,’’ I requested,. being 
somewhat at a loss to anticipate the conclusion of the 
incident. 

‘¢Why, it’s like this,’’ answered my informant. ‘‘Yu 
see, on that there road, the shape it was in, some teams 
was up on the high places an’ some was down low in the 
hollers between the snow drifts. When the blue ox he 
lays into his yoke, he take up all the slack. All them 
teams down in the hollers gits pulled up to the. level line 
between the leaders an’ the Big Load. Some of um goes 
three hundred feet up in the air an’ strangles to death 
before Paul hé kin git them oxen to back up.’’ 

[The next instalment of the “Life and Works of Mr. Paul 
Bunyan”’ will appear in an early issue,—EpDIToR. ] 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. New Decatur—The Twin City Hardwood 
Tumber Co. has removed to Memphis, Tenn. 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—The J. F. Jackson Handle Fac- 
tory has been sold to Hartwell Bros., of Chicago Heights, 
ill., and the local manager, J. E. Jackson is no longer in 
charge of the plant. The name of the plant is the Brinkley 
dandle Works. The State manager of Hartwell Bros., 
who have plants at Lilbourn and Poplar Bluff, Mo. and 
Newport, is Pat McCristal, of Newport, Ark. 

DeQueen—The F. G. Scott planing mill at this place, to- 
wether with a large quantity of lumber and some standing 
timber, has been sold to the Missouri Lumber Co. here, 
with branch at Hot Springs. The latter concern will con- 
tinue to operate the planing mill. 

Little Rock—The Piggott Handle Co., of Piggott, filed a 
notice of dissolution. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Bruce Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hogan Lumber & Mill Co., with head- 
quarters at Oakland. 

Elmhurst—The Elmhurst Lumber Co. has been_ suc- 
ceeded by the Hogan Lumber & Mill Co., with head- 
quarters at Oakland. 

Lompoc—Everett Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Bverett Mill & Lumber Co. 

Oakland—The Emeryville Lumber & Mill Co. has been 
succeeded by C. J. Bergman. 

San Dimas—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 
has sold out to the San Dimas Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—The consolidation of the Byrd- 
Matthews Lumber Co. and the Morse Bros. Lumber Co. of 
Helen, Ga., has been effected. The first named company 
has large timber acreage, together with a sawmill with 
a daily capacity of 120,000 feet and has been cutting lum- 
ber for the past three and one-half years. The Morse 
Bros. Lumber Co., headquarters Rochester, N. Y., has 
owned for the last ten years more than 100,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands in Lumpkin, Rabun and Haber- 
sham counties, the mill at Helen being placed in about 
the center of the property. It is the intention of the new 
company to greatly increase the output of lumber and a 
great deal of heavy equipment, rail cars, locomotives, log- 
ging machines etc. will be installed. 

IDAHO. Picabo—The Kirkpatrick Bros. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise. 

INDIANA. Paoli—The Knox-Hutchins Furniture Co. and 
the Paoli Cabinet Co. have consolidated under the name 
of the former company. The consolidated companies have 
a capitalization of $200,000 and the directors are Samuel 
R. Knox, M. W. Hutchins and Edward L. Thorp. 


IOWA. Arlington—The Diamond Lumber Co. has moved 
to Mount Vernon. 

Clio—The Johnson Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Rand Lumber Co. 

Ellston—J. S. Maxwell has been succeeded by Treichler 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Kellerton. 

Rock Valley—Carter & Freerks have been succeeded by 
the Carter Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Ravenswood—The Botany Bay Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Scotland Lumber Co.; in- 
corporated capital, $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Akron—L. C. Truax has been succeeded 
by Carpenter & Forbes. 

Ann Arbor—The Ann Arbor Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Porter Manufacturing Co. 

Detroit—The Standard Lumber & Coal Co. has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—The H. Ehrlich & Sons Man- 
ufacturing Co. has increased its capital stock to $155,000. 

St. Louis—The H. D. Williams Cooperage Co. has given 
notice of withdrawal from the State. 

St. Louis—The Charles Wunderlich Cooperage Co. has 
increased its capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

MONTANA. Billings—J. W. Hurt has been succeeded 
by F. L. Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

Enid—The Yellowstone Lumber Co. has sold out. 


NEW MEXICO. Vaughan—The W. L. Landers Lum- 
ber & Implement Co. has been succeeded by the G. W. 
Garlington Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Royal Distributing Co. has 
changed its name to the Royal Lumber Co. 

Dayton—The Pasadena Lumber & Supply Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Hicksville—Charles H. Gollar has sold out. to the 
Maumee Valley Manufacturing Co. : 

Woodsfield—John Burgbacher should read John Bur- 
bacher Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Mosier—E. L. Root has been succeeded by 
Bailey & Kersten. 


se aires Aldridge—The Aldridge Lumber Co. is closing 


ut. 

Atlanta—C. H. Moores & Co. has sold out to N. A. King. 
Bowie—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. has taken over 
the holdings of J. H. Matthews in the Lyon & Matthews 
Lumber Co. The transfer includes the yard at Bowie 
and eleven other yards in Oklahoma. 

Houston—The Robertson-McDonald Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital’ from $20,000 to $50,000. 


VIRGINIA. Newport News—M. R. Peland has been suc- 
seqaed by the E. R. Peland Co., incorporated capital, 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—J. H. MacGregor has 
bought the old Smith mill west of Tenino and is preparing 
to place it in operation. He is forming a company for the 
purpose; articles of incorporation for which will be filed 
shortly. - 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Hill & Coffman have 
changed their name to J. C. Hill & Co. : 

Keyser—The Richardson Furniture Co., which has been 
idle for several months has been bought by R. G. Rich- 
ardson, of Keyser, and Philadelphia capitalists. The plant 
has resumed operations under the name of the Keyser 
weogewretking Co., after having been completely over- 

auled. 


WISCONSIN. Black Creek—S. A. Konz has been suc- 
ceeded by the Konz Box & Lumber Co.; incorporated cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Eau Claire—The office of the Northwestern Lumber Co. 
here has been discontinued. Headquarters will be at 
Stanley where the necessary changes have been made to 
accommodate the new activities. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA.  Clarkdale—Pugh Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 


. ARKANSAS.  Camden—Proctor Furniture Co.; author- 
ized capital, $10,000; S. B. Proctor, president; W. W. 
Brown, vice president; W. M. Mosley, secretary-treasurer. 

Cotton Plant—Cotton Plant Stave Co.; capital $8,000; R. 
R. James, president; J..L. Keith, vice president; W. S. 
Henzie, secretary-treasurer, and D. H. Echols. 

Forrest City—Forrest City Manufacturing Co. in busi- 
ness here has incorporated under the laws of Wisconsin. 
D.C. Johnson, of Forrest City, has been named agent for 

Texarkana—Henry Shreve Lumber Co.; ‘capital $100,000 
of which $300 has been subscribed; M. J. Dorsey, of Chi- 


oO 


_ cago, president; M. L. Johnson, vice president, and Leslie 


C. Green, of Corsicana, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 
., Wilmot—Eckhardt & Lennon Co., (to conduct staye and 
naive. manufacturing business) H. C, Eckhardt,. pres- 


ident; G. L. Prigmor : Ste 
seoretary. gmore, vice president; Stephen Lennon, 


COLORADO. Hugo—Gromer Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000. Succeeds Gromer Bros, 


CONNECTICUT. New London—Connecticut Mill & 
Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—Tawanta Lumber Co.; author- 
a capital $50,000; S. M. Jones, Stone Devaours and 
others. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. D. Benedict has incorporated. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Bean Blossom Creek Lumber 
Ce., a Connecticut corporation, has qualified to do busi- 
ness in this State, $2,000 of its capital being represented 
in Indiana. Clifford H. Marsh, of Helmsburg, Ind., has 
been named the company’s agent. 


KANSAS. Scammon—Union Mercantile Co.; authorized 
capital $20,000. Succeeds Mackie Mercantile Co. 

LOUISIANA. Campti—Black Lake Lumber & Shingle 
Mill Co. has incorporated. 

Shreveport—Hicks-Wurtsbaugh Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $80,000; S. B. Hicks, president; W. F. Johnson, vice 
president; J. T. Wurtzbaugh, secretary. 

Natchitoches—Seabaugh Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

Plaquemine—The charter of Liebke Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
was recently filed. The company has an authorized capital 
of $15,000 with authority to increase its capitalization to 
$50,000; Joseph F. Liebke, president; Anthony O’Halloran, 
vice president, and Frank Liebke, secretary-treasurer. 
The officers with Dorothy and Florence Liebke constitute 
the first board of directors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Imperial Lumber Co. in 
business here has incorpo: ated; authorized capital, $25,000; 
John C. Heyer, president; Richard H. Goode, treasurer; 
William H. Hastings, clerk. 


MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Rathburn & Kraft Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000; $25,000 subscribed. 


NEBRASKA. Max—F. C. Krotler Co. in business here 
has incorporated; authorized capital $15,000. 


NEVADA. Reno—Snell Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$20,000; M. J. Snell, George A. Bartlett and H. C. Price. 

NEW YORK. Walton—Farrell Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $60,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Lee Mendenhall Co., (to manufac- 
ture hardwood flooring) authorized capital $5,000. * 

OREGON. North P-:-.-.nd—North Portland Box Co. has 
incorporated. , 

Portland—Bade Lumber Co.; authorized capital $25,000; 
C. E. Bade, J. B. Miller and C. E. Putnam. 
— Ship Timber Co.; authorized capital 

Portland—Rice Kinder Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


TEXAS. Carrizo Springs—Carrizo Springs Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $20,000; A. B. Mayhew, Mrs. M. H. Isbell 
and E. L. Addison. 

Orange—Orange Hardwood Co.; authorized capital 
$50,000; W. Albert Stark, president; U. S. Lambert, sec- 
retary, and John Stewart. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Jaeger Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Richmond—Santee Timber Corporation; authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; P. R. Camp. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Christie Timber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $100,000; F. W. Christie. 

Seattle—Natural Fireproof Lumber Co.; authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; A. Warren Gould. 

Seattle—Puget Sound Spar Co. has incorporated. 


. WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—E. A. Grover Lumber 
Co. of Philadelphia; authorized capital $5,000; Abram Ash- 
bridge, jr., St. Clair W. Ashbridge, W. Howard Graham, 
Edward A. Murray, Ella C. Blum. 

Williamson—West Virginia Veneer & Package Co., has 
incorporated. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Beaver Creek Tim- 
ber Co.; authorized capital $100,000. 

Victoria—San Juan Timber Co., of Nashville, Tenn.; 
authorized capital $175,000. 

Victoria—Sea Bird Timber & Logging Co., a Nashville, 
im has incorporated; authorized capital 
aia & C. Shingle Co. (Ltd.); authorized capital 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—A new Dominion charter of in- 
corporation has been given to the McAuliffe-Davis Lum- 
ber Co.; authorized capital $300,000; Mayno Davis, George 
Kelley, Allan Fraser, Redmond Code. The new company 
will take over the old company of the same name. 


NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Tampa—The Tampa Dock Co. recently be- 
gan the shipbuilding business. 

IDAHO. Marshfield—The Marshfield Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. has begun business with its purchasing depart- 
ment, J. C. Weeter, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Paul—The Paul Lumber & Hardware Co. has begun 
business with its purchasing department, J. C. Weeter, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MISSOURI. St. Loufis—The Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. 
filed a certificate, naming H. H. Morris, of Kensett as 
agent for service in Arkansas. 

MONTANA. Hardin—English & Boyum will erect sheds 
and open a yard here. 

Molt (P. O. Acton)—The J. M. Wolfskill Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Walton—-The Farrell Lumber Co. recent- 
ly began business. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Day Wood Heel Co. recently 
began the manufacture of heels etc. 


OKLAHOMA. Picher—The Gilmore Lumber Co. has be- 
gun the retail lumber business here, with headquarters at 
Commerce, 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Twin City Hardwood 
Lumber Co. recently began the wholesale hardwood lumber 
business here. 
hone ae el Fh em ag agen nad & Hardware Co. 

egun business here with its purchasing department, 
J. C.. Weeter, at Salt Lake City. . S . an 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Farr & Fields Lumber 
Co. was recently organized. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—S. J. Ellette and C. E. 
Circle, operating under the firm name of Ellette & Circle, 
have established a planing mill and cabinet shop. They 
will engage in the general woodworking business and will 
specialize in the manufacture of screens, sash, doors etc. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—The Granger-Kelley 
Lumber Co., which recently bought 875 acres, inc uding the 
Sanitarium Lake, is building a sawmill and the pine and 
other forest timber surrounding the lake will be made into 
lumber. : 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Cottage Build- 
ing Co. will erect a planing mill to cost $15,000. Switching 
facilities will be obtained at the new plant and modern 
machinery and conveniences will be ‘installed. Henry E. 
Sauer is president and manager of the company, Robert 
G. Sauer is secretary and Neal W. Sauer, treasurer. 

Rochester—J, A. Herbster & Co. has announced plans 
for the construction of a modern planing mill. 














Two Big 
Sellers For 


Retailers 


that are fast taking the 
place of the old-fashioned 
White Pine, in that few 
woods offer the resistance 
to the elements as does 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


We are specialists in 
these two items and can 
offer you some real values. 
Let us quote you on a trial 
order. 


MIXED CARS ONLY. 


Fred K. Baker 


wane” Lumber Co. 











Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 r4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
No Kilns Manufacturers 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California damned White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. j 


















| A Vivid Story 


of the life every Iamberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


f 7 
Glory « Pines 
By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
i ding for th 
oH Comin ee keds 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed ia 

good readable 

type,postpaid, ™ 
American Lumberman 

431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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“UR ne 
a. Selling Organization: 
Douglas Fir 


MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
Makes a Hit with POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 
Eastern Buyers (R. E. Lewis.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Sturgeon, Inc, 
(R. C. Angell Lg an 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


and so does our facilities 
for loading 30 cars every 
10 hours. The next time 
you want Quality and 
Service send us your 
order. 





Get our prices today. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











TU Ms 


- R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir and 


Cedar JP ULING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





Hicks. 






Rochester—The Rochester Lumber & Coal Co. 
bought the site for the erection of a $30,000 plant. 

IOWA. Stacyville—The Stacyville Lumber Co. is build- 
ing a large addition to its plant. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Cassell-West-Draper 
Coal Co. will erect mills on the timber boundary recently 
acquired on King’s Creek. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—A sawmill and railroad are 
being built in east Texas, near Woodville, by the Hicks, 
Wurtzbaugh Lumber Co., capitalized at $80,000, with S. B. 
Hicks, president; W. F. Johnson, vice president, and J. T. 
Wurtzbaugh, secretary. These prominent local lumber- 
men are connected with the Lodwick and other lumber 
companies. Articles of incorporation for the new stand- 
ard gage railroad, the East Texas & Gulf, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, have been filed, with headquftrters at 
i The incorporators of the lumber company and 
others are incorporators also of the railroad company. The 
ten-mile road will run between Wurtzbaugh and Hicks, 
new towns, and connect with the Texas & New Orleans 
Railway, about fifteen miles south of Woodville. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Baltimore Box & Shook 
Co. is enlarging its plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—The American Ship- 
building Corporation, which has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $320,000, will establish a shipbuilding plant 
here. R. C. Horne, jr., and W. E. Richardson are the 


incorporators. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Mena—The stave and lumber plant of M. 
C. Trumbull was destroyed by fire Aug. 2. The loss is esti- 
mated at $6,000, $2,800 of which is covered by insurance. 

Tillar—The Barnett Lumber Co. suffered a fire loss July 
26 estimated at $1,200; no insurance. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Fire, believed to be of incen- 
diary origin, visited the plant of the Fresno Planing Mill 
Co. recently. Several small fires were discovered in the 
piles of lumber in the company’s yards. Officials of the 
Fresno Planing Mill Co. could not state the loss entailed 
but it was estimated that the loss would not reach $75,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Hull—Fire probably set by an 
incendiary caused damage of about $12,000 Aug. 6 to the 
retail lumber yard of John Mitchell. A storage shed and 
its contents were destroyed. Mr. Mitchell is chief of the 
Hull fire department. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—A 2-story frame structure 
used by the Wagemaker Co. (Ltd.), furniture manufac- 
turer, 4s a dry kiln and warehouse, was damaged to the 
extent of $20,000 when fire recently destroyed 170,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber, many pieces of finished furniture and 
100,000 empty hardwood boxes. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Bertram Lumber Co. 
suffered a loss of about $3,000 by fire which destroyed its 
buildings and stock of lumber at Twin Valley, Minn., Aug. 
5. The destroyed buildings etc. will be rebuilt at once. 


MISSISSIPPI. ° McLain—boiler explosion at the plant of 
the Ash Lumber Co. Aug. 3 killed two men and injured 
five. The dead are Becker Havens, fireman, and Scott 
Havison, blocksetter. Letting water into an empty boiler 
while the boiler was heated was given as the cause of the 
accident. The plant was completed only a short time ago 

OREGON. Crawfordsville—Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed Abrams Bros.’ sawmill; loss $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. Gurney—The plant of the Gurney Lumber 
Co. on the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic Railway was 
burned to the ground July 31. Lightning is believed to 
have been the cause. Thirty men succeeded in saving the 
lumber yard from the flames. The loss is $15,000, partly 
covered by insurance. The mill will probably be rebuilt. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 





























Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
























Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables sir vis is'ise tints ut 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH eo givings about us 


R 4 Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the Hager TY 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















The Gordon River Timber Co., a Maine corporation, re- 
cently organized by James D. Lacey as president; Victor. 
Thrane, vice president and treasurer; J. W. McCurdy, secre- 
tary and James D. Lacey, Wood Beal and Victor Thrane, di- 
rectors, has bought a tract of sixty-five perpetual surveyed 
timber licenses, aggregating 41,361 acres, located on the Gor- 
don River and its various tributaries in Renfrew district, 
Vancouver Island, B. C. The timberland was acquired from 
the McClure-Atwood Co. and the McClure Timber & Logging 
Co., of Stillwater, Minn., and a crew of timber cruisers, under 
the direction and in employ of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Seattle and New York, the well known timberland fac- 
tors, are cruising the timber limits. The officers of the new 
company are members of James D. Lacey & Co. 


The D. N. McLeod Lumber Co., of Garnet, Mich., has bought 
the timber rights on 40,000 acres of land and secured a con- 
tract to deliver to the new paper and pulp mill at Manistique 
10,000 cords of pulpwood each year for the next ten years. 
The lands were owned by the Chicago Timber Co. and the 
consideration is given as $200,000 ewberry, Mich., will be 
made the headquarters of the McLeod company, as the larg- 
est part of the tract is directly tributary to Newberry. Mr. 
McLeod estimates there is enough timber on the lands to keep 
his mill at Garnet in operation for ten years. Removal of the 
mill to a point near Newberry is being considered. 


The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has 
bought 3,000 acres of timber on Ivy Creek in Floyd County, 
Kentucky, from James Hatcher, of Pikeville, Ky. The con- 
sideration is given as $25,000. The Hutchinson company 
plans to build a band mill in Floyd County and from the 
Hatcher tract and other tracts it owns there will cut 20,000,- 
000 feet of timber. : 








The Kelley Lumber Co., of Searcy, Ark., has bought 860 
acres of virgin oak and hickory at Barber Lake, Ark., on the 
White River, from A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., who owns 
large holdings of timberlands in various counties in Arkansas. 
The Kelley company, which has a sawmilling plant at that 
point, will manufacture the timber. 


W. M. McQueen, of Bald Knob, Ark., has bought 600 acres 
of timberland at Barber Lake, Ark., from A. C. McComb, of 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





E, A. Reitzammer and others, of Arkansas City, Ark., have 
bought from A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., timberlands 
and farm lands in Desha County, Arkansas, near Walnut 
Lake, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad for sawmilling and 
farming purposes, aggregating 1,200 acres. These lands lie in 
the new Cypress Creek Drainage District, nearing completion. 





A tract of 1,200 acres of timberland near Thomasville, Ga., 
on two-thirds of which there is fine timber, has been bought 
by the Southern Saw Mill Co., of. Thomasville. 


The Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., of Blanks, La., has bought 
2,600 acres of hardwood timber from the Kern Co., of New 
Orleans. The consideration is given as $20,000. There are 
said to be good stands of oak and other hardwoods on the 
peed srg will be worked into lumber by. the Bomer-Blanks 

umber Co. 





LATEST overseas trade inquiries thru the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, at Ottawa, Ont., are for birch 
squares from a bobbin manufacturer in Yorkshire, England ; 
box shooks from one London and two Cape Town firms; 
axe, hammer, scythe, pick and shovel handles from a New 
Zealand firm and box shooks from a South African firm of 
distillers who want about 27,000 boxes annually. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO EQUIP WATCHMEN WITH 
CLOCKS 


The lumberman who dislikes paying higher insurance 
premiums than necessary in normal times realizes the worth 
of a dependable watchman’s clock with which to equip 
night watchmen, but in times such as these they are abso- 
lutely necessary. The worth of the night watchman depends 
entirely upon the regularity with which the night rounds 
are made and every lumberman who has had anything to do 
with night watchmen realizes how very hard it is to obtain 
men who will do this unless a positive check is placed upon 
their movements. Probably the easiest and best way to 
obtain this check is to equip each watchman with a Grille 
watch clock, manufactured by the Newman Clock Co., of New 
York and Chicago. These clocks have paper dials that can 
only be inserted in the office and can not be tampered with 
or removed by the watchman. By establishing keys at cer- 
tain places about the sawmill or in the yard the exact time 
at which the watchman rings in with the keys can be seen 
at a glance by examining the paper dial used. 

The clocks of the Newman Clock Co. are dependable, 
sturdy, are incased in leather and have a wire frame work 
over the face so that it is practically impossible to break 
the glass front. In addition to this, the movement of the 
Newman Grille clock is equal to that of a fine pocket watch, 
being jeweled and having thick set plates and pillar posts 
to minimize damage in case of accident. Altho the clocks 
should be wound daily each one will run sixty hours at one 
winding. 

The Newman Grille is used by innumerable firms in all 
kinds of business and has always given the very best of sat- 
isfaction. An excellent example of the high esteem in which 
the clock is held by those who have used it is shown by the 
fact that for the last five years the United States Life 
Saving Service has used exclusively the Newman Watch- 
man’s Time Detector System. The life saver has to patrol 
the beaches under the most trying conditions and must 
always be on the alert so that no signal of distress may be 
missed. Absolutely to insure the proper patrolling of the 
beach, keys are chained to posts at the end of the patrol- 
man’s beat and upon the end of his period of work his clock 
must show that he was at the proper points at the correct 
time. 

The Newman Grille clock is tamper proof and is an excel- 
lent investment for lumber firms now or any other time. 

It is much more difficult for a fire to obtain headway either 
from natural or incendiary causes when a watchman passes 
thru the mill yard and buildings of a sawmill plant at regu- 
lar intervals and the best way to insure this during these 
uncertain times is to provide the watchman with a depend- 
able watch clock. 


TO ORGANIZE ANOTHER FORESTRY REGIMENT 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 7.—Plans are under way for the 
organization of another forestry regiment in this sec- 
tion, according to reports received from Washington. 
Last week Capt. J. Lewis Thompson, the well known 
lumberman, received a message from the War Depart- 
ment requesting him to recruit such a regiment and of- 
fering him a commission as major. In view of the fact 
that Captain Thompson is commanding a company of 
infantry of the Texas national guard, nearly all of which 
consists of personal friends and acquaintances, he felt 
obliged to decline the offer. The name of W. T. Carter, 
another well known lumberman has been suggested to 
organize the forestry regiment, but no definite steps have 
yet been taken. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29 

















Present conditions tho not productive of much new 
business afford a fine opportunity for mills everywhere 
to clean up on old orders. There is every indication that 
the mills in this respect are ‘‘making hay while the sun 
shines,’’ as cars are more plentiful and railroads are now 
carrying more lumber than in many months. Some of the 
railroads report a traffic in lumber as high as 40 percent 
over the corresponding period of last year. Everywhere 
mill men report a labor shortage and lumber manufac- 
turers expect that when the national army is recruited to 
full strength the shortage of men will reach an acute stage. 
On top of the labor shortage, lumbermen generally believe 
there will be another serious car shortage, with the result 
that it will be even more difficult to get lumber shipped 
than last year. The local yard trade remains quiet, and 
trade is also quiet with the wholesaler with the exception 
of material being used for army purposes. In addition to 
camp construction there is a good demand for hardwoods 
used for army wagon transports. Onevorder is reported 
this week of 350,000 feet, the bulk of which is hemlock 
for use in the construction of seven Y. M. C. A. structures 
at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 3 














Lumber Shingles 
DNS ak awn aew esas sNawmawen 55,775,000 11,689,000 
EIN bins 516-0 Sig ine SNe Wid acewinie’s 64,784,000 10,544,000 
TMCPORBE © oes ic venree t'c-ngh 05 Soe enewnes 1,145,000 
SUPOPORDE 6655 Peas sace ne DO RPUIOD ie ciciecek 0 sie 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
TO) EP eee er UEP see ore. 2,060,679,000 417,062,000 
SD as 6b 35 ba -enigiby cals e te see 1,721,123,000 379,004,000 
RONURGS .i cis cera cre s hss 339,556,000 38,058,000 
SHIPMENTS——WEEK ENDED AUG, 3 
Lumber Shingles 
11, See enReR 72 ECR She ger OF ay 24,565,000 5,731,000 
RNIN as ene Mis bike's alos wie ee tee 24,764,000 4,450,000 
RRGVORGE ic n's:0:0 vend'ab owe $) bales ks Ainiem- 1,281,000 
BOCRONIE! ho. ors p00 erde-eares SRFOUD. © Sie wie waist: oe 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 .TO AvuG. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
BREE 2. Foc wicd pawendews . 918,376,000 284,731,000. 
ROP eck vuiceniee cue se ertee® 853,979,000 236,784,000 
TMCPOABC. 6 oc eiceseecees 64,397,000 47,947,000 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


fo: the week ended Aug. 3 were: 


s 





SLAss No ue 
49,000 and under  25,000........... 90,000 
/,000 and under $ 5,000........... 24 $ 5,10 
5,000 and under BIS scolds 8 sreru ee il 77,500 
25,000 and under  50,000........... 1 40,000 
0,000 -_ water real Balti bas 2 135,000 

oll Print 0., T-story printing build- 
NG sasee - SPO yg FET I A x 800,000 

nmonwealth Edison Co., alteration to 

ower house, locomotive house and ash 
DIt cqcp Siske Raimeiete «HER AUR UN eS odin asic 1 236,000 
RAM sa ic bts 5 calalais oi towsiéiece ss 40,950 46 §$ 1,454,100 
verage valuation for week............ nays 31,611 
tale SPO VAEO OEE 656 6.0055 -0,5:0.6 9.0 0000's 46 719,300 
verage valuation previous week....... aye 15,637 
tals corresponding week 1916......... 128 1,279,000 
otals Jan. 1 to Aug: 8, 1017......6..... »877 51,187,795 
“ortals corresponding period 1916....... 5,639 73,003,550 
‘otals corresponding period 1915....... 4,34 49,101,482 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 5,667 56,615,020 
tals corresponding period 1913....... 6,506 57,695,405 
otals corresponding period 1912....... 5,393 54,820,160 
fotals corresponding period 1911....... 5,992 65,864,860 
‘otals corresponding period 1910....... 7,013 54,545,585 
‘‘otals corresponding period 1909....... 6,135 57,324,645 
otals corresponding period 1908....... 5,614 36,224,395 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,878 43,592,965 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—Business with northern pine is not so 
brisk as it was, that trade having suffered along with 
other woods during the dull season of the year. What 
business is done is mostly factory requirements for high 
and low grade lumber. Prices remain strong. 





New York, Aug. 6.—Demand continues satisfactory in 
proportion to offerings, but most buying is outside of 
usual sources. This is regarded as a hopeful sign, for the 
reason that building is constantly expected to show mate- 
rial signs of improvement as fall approaches. Industrial 
plants are active and consume much lumber. While 
much of this business goes to yards, retailers complain 
that their part is small and that retail trade can not be 
expected to improve until building develops more actively. 
Prices are steady. : 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The white pine demand is not as 
active as a few weeks ago, being interfered with by the 
vacation season, which is affecting most lumber purchases. 
The upper grades are in steady demand and prices hold 
firm because of the difficulty of getting stock. In the 
building line not much pine is asked for, except for low 
grade construction work in the concrete line. Lower 
grades continue exceptionally strong and wholesalers get 
many inquiries in this department. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 6.—Harvest returns so far are 
highly encouraging in this immediate territory, tho re- 
ports are not so good farther west. Now that small grain 
yield is a safe proposition to figure on, mills are trying 
to get retailers to place their fall wants so shipment can 
be made in time to insure delivery. Trade with the yards 
is still quiet, however, and in both city and country the 
building demand is light. Advanced prices sent out last 
week are not deterring factory buyers at all, and this 
trade is unusually strong. Mill stocks are not heavy 
and the latest indications are for a much reduced northern 
pine output for the summer season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Dealers generally re- 
port a larger volume of business for last month than for 
the corresponding period of 1916, which was exceptionally 
active for midsummer. It is generally conceded that 
there is comparatively little building and that not any 
great activity is likely to characterize the situation during 
the prevailing high prices, but dealers are inclined to 
believe that prevailing quotations have come to stay and 
that those who would build will finally conclude to do so 
at figures which are not just to their liking. Retail yards 
are not taking much stock in view of the backward trend 
of building, but manufactories are ordering on the heavy 
scale that has prevailed since the placing of orders for 
munition and other war purposes began. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—The spruce requirements are 
as large and as urgent as ever, the home demand being 
supplemented by extensive foreign needs from the makers 
of airplanes. These latter needs call for the highest 
grades of lumber, and the returns are very attractive. 
As for the lower grades, they also attract a considerable 
measure of attention because of the requirements of the 
paper makers in the North, who pay high prices for pulp 
wood and thus attract a lot of logs which would other- 
wise go into the manufacture of lumber. The local needs 
of spruce are very limited, especially at this time, when 
house construction does not attain impressive proportions. 
Prices on the whole are quite satisfactory. 


New York, Aug. 6.—Prices are about $1.50 to $2 under 
July’s highest quotations. This means that some of the 
edge of most urgent buying is worn down, but with mill 
stocks so low it is far from likely that prices will go 
much lower. Yard supplies in city districts are poorly 
assorted and while building orders are unsteady, sufficient 
business develops from, other sources to keep all stock 
arrivals moving on a good basis. Vessel rates are high 
enough to compel shippers from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to demand firm prices, for which reason shippers 
from Maine, as well as from West Virginia, figure there 
is no sense in cutting prices to move stocks that might 
temporarily accumulate during the lull in the house 


building demand. ‘ Government inquiries are decidedly 
active, 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The eastern spruce market is not 
quite so strong this week. The manufacturers who are 
not still busy on important Government schedules show 
a disposition to be somewhat conciliatory, but it is likely 
that this easier feeling would quickly disappear should the 
demand for house lumber pick up a little. Call for frames 
is quiet and very few retailers find it necessary to place 
orders for yard assortments of dimension. While most 
mills continue to quote $36 base for frames, 50 cents or so 
might be conceded where the frame schedule is an easy 
one or the buyer is in no great hurry for shipment. Frame 


quotations, f. o. b. Boston, rail shipments, are: 8-inch 
and under, $35.50 to $36; 9-inch, $36.50 to $37; 10-inch, 
$37.50 to $38; 11-inch and 12-inch, $38.50 to $39. Random 
quotations also have sagged a bit, while the buying is 
light. Current quotations on random are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 
2x6 and 2x7, $27 to $28; 2x8, $31 to $31.50; 2x10, $33 to $33.50; 
2x12, $34 to $34.50. Boards, however, are quite as firm as 
ever. The supply has been much reduced by recent buying, 
while the difficulty of getting southern boards has greatly 
stimulated the interest in the eastern substitute. More 
dealers now get $31 for random covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side. For 
matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, the range is 


$35 to $37. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—New business is of small volume, but 
wholesalers report that the mills are rapidly cleaning up on 
old orders, a task that it is hoped will be concluded be- 
fore fall business gets under way. The trade expects 
an extraordinary demand for posts because the farmers 
will have plenty of money this fall to spend for improve- 
ments. White cedar shingles remain as they were last 
week, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 6.—Producers are getting some 
new post business, but are able now to get a fair amount 
of cars at most points for shipping, and are able in most 
cases to reduce their lists of unfilled orders. Round posts 
have been selling down close and the trade is taking 
more split stock this summer than ever before. Pole 
business is still slow, but stocks are small and there is 
little selling pressure. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—A lull continues with hardwoods, both 
northern and southern. However, business is as good as 
could be expected for this time of year and the quiet 
period gives shippers a fine opportunity to clear their 
order files of old business. Hardwood wholesalers believe 
that trade is shaping up for a fine fall business if manu- 
facturers get in a position to furnish the stock needed. 
It is admitted that stocks both North and South are not 
seasonally normal, and with labor daily becoming more 
difficult. to obtain, hardwood lumbermen see no reason for 
anything but a strong fall and winter market. What 
demand exists is for low grade stuff for box purposes and 
hardwoods that go into the construction of army vehicles. 
There is also a good market for low grade hardwoods for 
grain door purposes, 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—Much complaint is still heard 
about the refusal of the railroads to furnish cars and the 
delays that are experienced in the forwarding of consign- 
ments. Apart from these troubles, the condition of the 
hardwood trade appears -to be quite good. With only the 
building trades somewhat slow, it is possible to take care 
of other buyers all the better, and the demands of the 
furniture manufacturers are of impressive volume. Prices 
are stated to show an upward tendency rather than any 
weakness. The export situation appears no different in 
any particular than it has been at any time in months. 


New York, Aug. 6.—The demand is somewhat quieter 
than last month, but wholesalers have so much unshipped 
business on their books that a little lull is not disappoint- 
ing. Very little business comes from woodworking mills, 
because of stock building conditions, but orders and in- 
quiries from factories, repair shops etc., are as active as 
ever and wholesalers have no trouble moving all stocks 
offered. Prices are strong from top to bottom and the 
demand is well distributed thruout the list, altho chestnut 
is reported as lagging a little. Oak, both plain and quar- 
tered, is in good call, as are maple, birch and ash; 5/4 
maple is practically out of the market, and buyers of 
birch and ash find stocks sufficiently scarce to account for 
continued high quotations. Local yards say it has been 
a long while since the aggregate demand from small 
wagon, cabinet and repair shops has been as good as 
today. In some shipping sections the question of car 
supply and embargoes is serious, but in others some head- 
way was made the last two weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 7.—The eastern market is not a 
figurehead at this time, owing to the widespread em- 
bargoes and difficulty experienced in mailing shipment 
to points along the seaboard. The mid-West market, 
however, is fairly brisk, in spite of the general quiet that 
pervades the entire trade. The better grades of material 
both in the oak and poplar lines appear to have been 
weakened so far as actual demand is concerned. The low 
grade material, however, continues scarce. The manu- 
facturing interests buy liberally for immediate needs and 
even are disposed to look ahead a little. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—A good many of the smaller 
hardwood mills, of which there are large numbers, have 
virtually been forced to close because of the car shortage. 
The hardwood industry has been hit especially hard by 
the lack of cars because of the fact that so many of the 
manufacturers have small plants remote from the most 
used car routes and hence they have had to get along 
with what was left. There is a better supply of stock 
at the hardwood mills than there was thirty days ago and 
the demand is sufficient to absorb it all readily if cars 
could be had to ship it. The factory demand is especially 
good and all stock that is available for factory use is 
being taken up at stiff prices. The industrial demand 
also is good. Yards are buying sparingly, as there has 
been a very light call for flooring and finish and there is 
not much demand in prospect. The Government is buying 
a good deal of wagon material that calls for special cut- 
ting, as the specifications vary from, the general demand 
and are very strict. There has been ino general change in 
the market the last week, except that some items are a 
little higher where mills are able to ship them. 





Ashland, Ky., Aug. 6.—Demand for oak is reported 
heavy, especially for low grade lumber and bill stuff of 
all descriptions. Inch black walnut and thick ash are also 
heavily called for. A limited amount of stock is going on 
sticks. Prices are firm. 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 6.—Demand centinues consider- 
ably above the average for this time of year and prices 
are firmly maintained at the level recently current. Buy- 
ers, realizing that there may be a serious recurrence of 















EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


AMERICAN ji/ kal 
EXTRA *A* TRADE ‘MARK \ 
PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. est improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 

oes nothing else but inspect Shi On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE Westand back of our Shingles 
with our onal guarantee that they are as sepenanbed in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 








We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of ‘ 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illastrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N] }/|N all of the extensive 
L literature of the wood 
reservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ » 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
teem Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ao Factory and Pattern Stock 














Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers % 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to | 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
“= your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 


Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 
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- Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
. FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
\——] —] — |] —/—/—_—_/——/—/——__| 


REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco. 
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merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 








| White and Sugar Pine | 





the car shortage when the movement of Government mate- 
rials gets under way, are filling their needs and this 
proves a source of stimulus. Holders, however, are 
strongly of the conviction that there is going to be an 
excellent demand this fall and winter and this is another 
reason why quotations are so well maintained. There is 
an undoubted shortage of hardwood lumber in the southern 
producing territory and, despite efforts to overcome this, 
little headway has been made. Meantime, it is expected 
that there will be large requirements from the Govern- 
ment in the way of timbers, while it is also expected that 
there will be an excellent call for hardwood lumber from 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks and other vehicles. 
Furniture manufacturers are showing increasing interest 
and buying of interior trim and building material generally 
is slow, compared with normal. Oak is in firm position 
with the lower grades moving well in both plain and 
quartered stock. There is a good call also for the higher 
grades. The lower grades of gum and cottonwood are 
scarce as measured by the requirements of the manufac- 
turers of boxes and prices are firm at the highest level 
of the year. Demand is good for sap gum in firsts and 
seconds and the higher grades of cottonwood, including 
box boards, are in good request. Poplar is rather scarce 
and all offerings are readily taken. Handlers of cypress 
also report a good demand for all grades. Hickory occu- 
pies a very strong position because the manufacturers 
of automobile and other vehicle wheels are in the market 
for more than can be manufactured. Ash is firm and 
buyers show increasing interest in this wood. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The wholesale yards are getting 
in a larger assortment of the different woods than usual, as 
they are preparing for a severe car shortage that seems 
impossible to avoid this fall. The mills are now able to 
fill orders with a little more promptness, but are not 
disposed to deliver far ahead, as they are expecting prices 
to go higher this fall. Demand just now shows a tempo- 
rary lull, due to the midsummer period. Factory trade is 
reported quite good. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—There is no trace of weakness 
in the local hardwood situation. Demand from manufac- 
turers is good and promises to increase before there is 
any likelihood of a decline. Retailers, altho building is 
quiet, find a good demand from other sources. Much 
ash and oak, for instance, is needed for the production of 
various implements used in warfare. Extra clear, straight- 
grained ash is called for by airplane manufacturers and 
they will pay around $100 for such lumber. Thick, clear, 
heart birch is used extensively, as well as walnut, in the 
production of gunstocks. There is a very strong demand 
for maple and extra good lumber will bring a generous 
bonus. Interest in basswood continues to increase and 
quotations are on the upward trend even in the case of 
less attractive native lumber. Quotations on ordinary 
mill shipments of the more popular hardwoods, firsts 
and seconds, inch, are: Ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to 
$65; maple, $60 to $62; plain oak, $69 to $74; quartered 
oak, $92 to $95; red birch, $72 to $75; sap birch, $63 to $69. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Oak was reported to be in 
better demand the last week, due to a resumption of 
buying by some furniture manufacturers. Local box 
manufacturers are well stocked up, and there is very little 
demand at present for cottonwood and gum. There is 
considerable inquiry for ash for car material. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 6.—Buying is slow and whole- 
salers are not attempting to rush matters much. Northern 
stocks are so limited in quantity that holders have no 
fear of being able to dispose of them, probably at higher 
prices than those now being quoted. Birch and maple 
stocks of any size are scarce, and basswood is much 
harder to locate than usual at this time. Southern stock 
for the most part seems affected by Government buying. 





Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Trade continues strong in 
every particular, and buying by factories is the best 
feature. Concerns making boxes and vehicles buy liber- 
ally. The furniture trade is also waking up and liberal 
buying from that source is expected. The movement is 
better, as the car supply is improved. Mill stocks are 
not very large. Prices are strong at the high levels which 
have prevailed for several weeks. Retailers are not buying 
much, as stocks are fairly large. Orders to replenish 
items are coming in, however. Collections are good in 
most sections. Quartered oak is strong and prices at 
the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds ,$90; No. 1 com- 
mon, $60. There is a fairly good demand for plain oak at 
the following levels: Firsts and seconds, $68; No. 1 
common, $42; No. 2 common, $30; No. 3 common, $24. 
Chestnut is strong, especially in the lower grades. Ash 
and basswood are both moving fairly well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—The hardwood trade feels the 
stress of low stocks in the face of a very heavy demand. 
This applies particularly to wholesale distribution, altho 
there is a little better inquiry from contracting builders. 
Except for Government business, scarcity of cars is still 
the serious hindrance to a wider distribution along retail 
lines. Oak, ash, gum and hickory lead in activity, as has 
been the case for some weeks back, but there is good in- 
quiry for all the other woods, and prices are very firm, 
with an upward tendency manifested in a number of the 
grades. Construction material of the thick and heavy 
sizes is in demand. Furniture manufacturers are buying 
freely of oak and gum, considering that these woods will 
continue to have the call in the finished product, for 
which there is a good demand that promises well for the 
industry thruout the fall and winter. The woods used 
in heavy wagons and motor trucks are among the leaders 
in activity. 


Louisville, Ky., Aug. 7.—Orders continue rolling in with 
a freedom that makes it practically unnecessary for manu- 
facturers to hunt for business, thereby placing the hard- 
wood industry nearer to a mail order industry than it 
ever was before. However, lumber is scarcer than orders, 
this being due to the shortage of labor. A number of 
operators believe that labor will be scarce and high until 
after the war, while prices for labor will never reach 
former levels. Things at present are quiet with the floor- 
ing manufacturers, but every other line is booming, and 
consumption of hardwoods is large. The furniture busi- 
ness is extremely good, and the outlook promising to an 
extreme. Thick oak and ash are practically out of sight. 
It is said that plain oak is getting very good, and that it 
now looks like a shortage in this wood is in sight, while 
the increased demand is steadily forcing up the price. The 
big Government movement of woods of all kinds in the 





South is taking so much railroad equipment that ordinary 
shipments are moving slowly, this not only being true on 
branch lines, but on main lines. There has been no slump 
in the demand for thick stocks of elm, ash, oak, gum, 
poplar ete., the truck, wagon and other large manufac- 
turers being in the market steadily, while the Government 
orders are also accounting for a large volume of such 
woods either directly or indirectly. The furniture de- 
mand is much larger than ever before known, there being 
even a big demand for flitches of all kinds. 





New Orleans, Lia., Aug. 6.—The hardwood situation is 
little changed, demand ruling brisk and the movement re- 
stricted by car shortage. There is said to be notably 
active call for white oak suited to ship building. In gen- 
eral the oaks, gums and ash are strong, the box grades 
possibly not quite so active, staves in good request both 
at home and abroad, with an improved export movement 
noted. Prices rule firm but apparently without material 
change. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—Business is still seasonably quiet in 
the hemlock trade, altho it is expected that the demand 
will pick up earlier than usual this fall on account of 
the promise of heavy crops, which will give farmers 
plenty of money to spend for lumber. An order in excess 
of 225,000 feet was reported this week for the use in the 
construction of seven Y. M. C. A. buildings at Rockford 
(Ill.) cantonments. Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Trade is rather firm, but buy- 
ing by retailers is limited to immediate wants. There is 
considerable buying by certain factories. The lower 
grades are the strongest. Prices are firm at former levels, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—There is a steady demand for 
hemlock, and with production below normal it is easy for 
manufacturers to hold prices firm. Somewhat brighter 
prospects for fall building are encouraging the distributers, 
and there is a good inquiry from country dealers that is 
assurance of considerable distribution when the crops are 
out of the way. Stocks are low at the mills, and the 
scarcity of labor does not promise much relief in that 
direction for a long time. 


New York, Aug. 6.—Retailers in outlying sections find 
a steadier demand from builders than do the city yards. 
Consequently, hemlock prices hold firm. Assortments 
among yards are badly broken and wholesalers continue 
to get more business offered them than their mills can 
handle. The car situation is bad enough, but there is 
less complaint about hemlock: shipments than in yellow 
pine or spruce. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 7.—Offers are not numerous, but 
the buying is quiet. The August records for a good many 
years show Pittsburgh lumber buying gets to the low point 
in that month and this has been the case this year, in 
spite of generally abnormal conditions. The briskness of 
the trade is now due entirely to rush work on improve- 
ments and extensions of coal towns and coal operations. 
These improvements are on a record breaking scale. The 
continued report of shading of the Pittsburgh list on hem- 
lock indicates that in the small volume of business being 
done the trade is not able to absorb the odd lots that come 
to the surface for immediate shipment. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Manufacturers hold firmly to 
recent advances. Eastern mills have materially reduced 
their stocks and the general disposition is to add $1 or $2 
to the quotations on new business. Eastern clipped boards, 
10-, 12-, 14- ‘and 16-foot, are now bringing $29, and within 
a day or two there have been some small sales at $30. 
There have been corresponding advances on hemlock 
plank, the call for which is stimulated by the difficulty of 
obtaining reasonable shipments of southern pine or North 
Carolina pine. Hemlock dimension is quiet, few mills 
sawing it and most builders preferring spruce, which is in 
more generous supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Demand for all cuts of hemlock 
is better than the average of various woods, and is a 
good sign. It used to be said always that a revival of 
hemlock movement always preceded-a building activity. 
Most of the stock coming here comes from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the Pennsylvania cut going eastward. Buffalo 
lumbermen are cutting some hemlock bark in this State. 
One concern has about 700 cords of it, which brings $13 to 
$13.50 per cord, It used to sell for $6 or less. Hemlock 
prices are firm, as the supply is no longer large. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—Poplar appears to continue more 
than seasonably active, as there is a good demand for 
not only the low grades, but the better grades as well. 
Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6.—-Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. Buying by factories is active and there is 
some buying by retailers reported. Furniture and imple- 
ment factories are good customers. Retail stocks are 
fairly large. Firsts and seconds at Ohio River are quoted 
at $64; saps at $50; No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 common, 
$32, and No. 3 common, $27, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Every condition in the poplar 
market points to further stiffening of prices. with every 
tendency to an advance. Stocks are low, especially dry 
stock; mills report a light supply of logs and labor and 
water conditions are not favorable to an early increase of 
mill operations. Panel grades are strong and the demand 
for box boards is unabated, with higher prices in sight. 
Factory grades are in good demand, and so is everything 
that can be converted into containers and boxing material. 

Ashland, Ky., Aug. 6.—The market for poplar continues 
strong, with the high grades probably the most frequently 
called for. Dry stocks are reported low, with only a lim- 
ited amount of new stock going on sticks, Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Poplar seems to grow firmer all 
the time. Altho there are not many large, important 
orders being placed just now, there is a comparatively 
steady inquiry for modest quantities, Wholesalers say 
they have more or less difficulty locating: poplar mills with 
well assorted stocks of dry lumber on hand. It is quite 
as hard to secure good deliveries of the common grades, 
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such as are used here in the production of small, strong 
and attractive packing boxes, as it is to get an attractive 
trece in the best yellow poplar, usually asked for by those 
who use only the best in this wood. A fair amount of 
poplar is called for by the ship builders, who use it in 
cabin work, Quotations on firsts and seconds, inch, 
subject to ordinary mill shipment, range from $70 to $73. 


Ruffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Trade shows up well for this 
time of year, on account of the good demand from manu- 
facturing concerns which are more than usually busy. 
vye different grades are all participating more or less 
in (he demand, tho lower grades show a bulk of the trade 
with some of the yards. Supplies coming from the mill 
are limited, so that wholesalers find some difficulty in 
replenishing assortments. : 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


chicago, Aug. 8.—As long as the labor situation in the 
West continues as it is wholesalers of western products 
in this market will experience difficulty in getting the 
mills to accept what business they are able to obtain. 
Reports to this market indicate that Washington mills 
are generally closed down by I. W. W. disturbances and 
under present conditions there is very little in the lumber 
situation for the local trade to feel grateful about. If 
mill conditions could improve doubtless a remarkably good 
fir business this fall would result, coming especially from 
the railroads and industrial concerns. Most of the shingle 
mills are closed down also. Shingle prices in this market 
have not changed from last week. 





Portland, Ore., Aug. 4.—While yard business from the 
middle States has been rather quiet, due to the uncer- 
tainty of the crop prospects, mills in this section have all 
the business on the books they can fill without increas- 
ing the output and hence it can be said that business re- 
mains active and values steady. The difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient labor is the one factor that limits produc- 
tion to a material extent and the call is for men rather 
than orders. Apparently the volume of business is now 
governed by the supply of labor instead of the receipt of 
orders. The same conditions apply to lumbering and log- 
ging alike. There is a good demand for sash and door 
factory products and the red cedar shingle market is 
strong. 





Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 3.—Fir lumber here continues at 
a standstill, so far as its manufacture is concerned. Only 
two straight sawmills of any size are running. The big 
mills continue idle because of strikes, and some of them 
have cancelled all the orders they could, are accepting 
nothing and are out of the market entirely, declining to 
predict when they may be running again. Buyers report 
it practically impossible to place orders. Cantonment 
orders for the fir mills have totaled 36,000,000 feet to 
date, with 6,500,000 feet yet to be placed, all. exclusive 
of ship building orders. Logs of all kinds are scarce, but 
there is no demand here for logs. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 3.—Orders from the East still re- 
main light, but the inability of the mills to operate to 
more than 55 percent of normal, and the fact that cars 
are plentiful, tends to keep stocks from accumulating. 
Mills find it difficult to keep their customers supplied, 
and the market is correspondingly firm. The log situation 
is entirely different from usual at this season of the year, 
there being but very few logs of any kind in the water. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—There is a great scarcity of the 
Pacific coast woods in this market, on account of labor 
troubles as well as the scarcity of cars at the Coast. 
Manufacturers in some instances are giving their atten- 
tion to Government business and are not making much 
effort to get other orders. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The little spurt in the interest 
in Douglas fir, resulting from the recent delivery here of 
a eargo of about 2,000,000 feet, is subsiding now that it 
seems unlikely that further water shipments will be 
made for some time. Very firm quotations are insisted 
upon for the moderate supply now left in the hands of 
wholesalers, running fairly on a par with corresponding 
grades of southern pine. There continues to be a fair 
demand for fir ship building lumber, despite the fact that 
the cost of bringing such items here by rail equals in 
many instances at least half of the total bill. Perhaps the 
strongest inquiry now encountered is for fancy spruce suit- 
able for airplane manufacture. This is very hard to get 
and a seller who has some needs only to use his telephone 
to find a buyer at an attractive price. It is said that some 
sales of very fancy spruce in small lots have recently 
been made at as high a figure as $500. One large airplane 
manufacturer here has three cars of Alaska spruce coming 
at $160, f. o. b. Boston, and he is placing orders for Wash- 
ington spruce at $185, despite the fact that the official 
Government price is $105. He says the Government speci- 
fications are not good enough for him. He will take only 
2-inch and thicker, 10-foot and longer, with at least 60 
percent 19-foot and up, and 5-inch and wider, absolutely 
clear, a knot the size of a pencil being considered a 
defect, while every stick must be absolutely straight 
grained. Half a million feet of such lumber could be sold 
here in an hour. a 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—The part of the Kansas City 
territory in which fir is most used has been especially 
hard hit by the drouth and hence the demand is very 
light, for buyers are pretty well discouraged over the 
outlook for fall business in those sections. Northern 
States, however, are making up for the light demand in 
this section and the prices quoted are not showing any 
signs of wobbling. List 19 is being very strictly main- 
tained. The strikes at the mills have shut off production 
and 90 percent of the mills are now accepting virtually no 
business. Stocks of fir at the yards in this section are 
very light and with normal prospects for fall business 
the demand undoubtedly would be brisk as soon as fall 
buying begins, but with the outlook as it now is, so far 
as crops are concerned, there is not likely to be much 
call for fir yard stock in this section. There has not been 
any spruce available for so long that the inquiry for it 
has nearly disappeared, as the buyers have given up hope 
of being able to get it. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 7.—-With strike condl- 
tions improved and the mills getting down to business 
again dealers have hopes of being in a position to take 
over some of the orders that are offered for fir and cedar. 
Not much activity has manifested itself for these woods 


during the last few weeks on account of the mills on the 
Coast closing down, but an improvement in demand is 
believed to be certain with assurances that stock can be 
supplied with any degree of promptness. Spruce is decid- 
edly strong in price and difficult to secure in desired quan- 
tities. Dealers find producers more inclined to dispose 


of their output to the wood pulp factories than to manu- * 


facture it into lumber. Of the available supplies large 
quantities are being consumed in the construction of air- 
planes and for other Government purposes. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—There is not much business with any 
of the western pines in this market, but even were there 
any demand the mills under present conditions could not 
meet it. With what little business prevails local whole- 
salers find all kinds of trouble in placing the orders. The 
local trade is hopeful that the I. W. W. situation will be 
changed and mills be able to operate fully before the fall 
business gets under way. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—The dry weather west and 
north of here has resulted in a curtailment of demand for 
Idaho and California pine yard stock in the territory in 
which it normally is in the best demand. The result 
probably will be that pine will be easier to get. So far, 
however, there has been no result of that nature. The 
Idaho mills still are badly tied up by the I. W. W. strikes 
and the California manufacturers still have so much 
Government demand that they are not looking for commer- 
cial business. All the California mills that ship box shook 
are heavily loaded with orders. There also is an extreme 
scarcity of California lath. So far as the California dis- 
trict is concerned cars are a little tighter than they were 
a week ago and shipments are slower, altho the mills are 
in a little better shape to supply yard stock than they 
were then, as their stocks are becoming somewhat re- 
plenished. Prices both for California and Idaho items are 
very firm. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The market for western pines 
continues on the upward trend. Demand, while not really 
active, is fairly good and with mills reporting some grades 
all sold out and deliveries generally slow and uncertain 
local sellers do not find it hard to secure an attractive 
price where they can supply the desired grade and thick- 
ness within a reasonable time. Michigan and Ottawa pine 
are generally favored in the specifications of buyers. In 
some instances, such as the white pine used for rib webs 
in the manufacture of airplanes, buyers find it so hard to 
get the lumber they want from Michigan that they are 
taking California white pine. For this wood, 4/4 to 6/4, 10 
inches and wider, 10 feet and longer, all clear uppers, 
as much as $100 is paid. For the same thing in Michigan 
pine the cost is 20 percent or so higher. Current quota- 
tions on Michigan white pine are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$119; 10/4 and 12/4, $134; 16/4, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; fine common, 4/4, 
$78; 5/6 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 
7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $47. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—At present there is very little redwood 
buying, but it is expected that trade will improve as soon 
as the usual dull period is over. Redwood wholesalers in 
this market are very confident that a fine fall business is 
going to prevail with both yards and factories. 





San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 4.—There is increased firmness 
in the redwood market with a good volume of domestic 
inquiries for lumber for special purposes, altho the city 
house building demand is very light. The outlook for 
future business is very good, but the great scarcity of 
ocean tonnage still interferes somewhat with the export 
shipments. Manufactured redwood is being rushed out 
for shipment to the East by rail, and the mills have orders 
ahead.. The fact that the Government is buying large 
amounts of redwood lumber and redwood pipe for use 
in the construction of the new building cantonments is 
having a stimulating effect on the market. Redwood ties 
are shipped as rapidly as they can be gotten out for 
domestic and foreign use. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—Cars for redwood shipments 
have been tighter the last week and orders have been 
especially slow in coming out. The demand in this section 
has been light, about seasonable, but the mills have been 
much handicapped by large orders from other sections 
and by scarcity of labor, and so have not been showing 
any anxiety for more business. The redwood siding sales 
have been better the last few months than they have 
been for several years. Demand for tank stock from the 
oil fields continues large. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York Aug. 6.—The box demand continues good 
and wholesalers are figuring on much Government busi- 
ness. This is what is keeping the local market active, 
as building orders are quiet. Stocks here are poorly as- 
sorted and while prices have eased off a dollar or two 
from last month’s high quotations, so little stock is in 
evidence that many buyers have been trying to place 
some good sized orders for shipment during a several 
months’ period. Naturally, there is little inclination for 
shippers to commit themselves for any period ahead, 
which accounts for the slight shading in prices on orders 
for stock immediately available. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket holds fairly firm, altho buying just now is light and 
shipments are again becoming badly disturbed by adverse 
rail traffic conditions. The improvement in the movement 
of North Carolina pine into this territory noted the latter 
part of July has been succeeded by general reports of 
difficulty in securing permits for shipments and obtaining 
cars, If this trouble continues and building picks up a 
little those who can ship will be able to advance their 
quotations, it is thought. Just now rough edge, 4/4, can 
be bought for $44.75, altho some people still want $46 to 
$48. Roofers also show a wider range, 6-inch being offered 
at $31 to $34 and 8-inch at $32 to $35. At the lower price 
there is little chance for quick shipment. There are some 
inquiries for North Carolina plank, but wholesalers are 
reluctant to quote unless their customer will agree to 
more or less delay in delivery. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—North Carolina pine men con- 
tinue to experience much difficulty in making shipments. 














They're Exactly Fitted 
To Lumber Haulage 


Fruehauf semi-trailers are ideal for hauling |um- 
ber. They have large capacities and increase 
the haulage capacity of motor trucks from 3 to 5 
times. 





FRUEHAU 
TRAILER 


Multiply the capacity of your truck by 3 to 5 and you 
have the size Fruehauf Trailer youcan use. If you're us- 
ing a Ford truck, equip it with a 4-ton Fruehauf.- There 
couldn’t be a better investment than a Fruehauf. Trailer. 
It soon pays for itself, then continues indefinitely to. cut 
costs. 





Motor-truck construction—Timken bearings, heavy steel 
channel frame, strong artillery wheels, solid truck tires, 
special high carbon steel springs—rugged in every part. 


Ask for booklet showing Fruehaufs 
hauling lumber. No obligation. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
1383 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





Help Conserve 
Our Resources 


You can do this‘) 
and build up 
your business at 
the same time 
by installing in 

your yard a 
Meal 


and Feed Mill 


toward feeding nations is the 
buckwheat, etc. You can do this 





Monarch 


One of the first ste 
of oats, corn, rye, 
farmer friends at a good profit on the Monarch and this intimate 
friendship will develop many profitable orders tor lumber. 
Then occasionally you will sell one outright as our agent. 


inding 
jor your 


A postal will bring full particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy, PA 


MUNCY, PA. 





























Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 











MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 








‘*‘When in need write or wire’’ 











Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for reguiar quotations. 








W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in . Michigan. 









































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Aveust 11, 1917. 
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TWENTY - FOUR \\ L 
pages, cram-full of 
usable concrete “‘dope”— ei) 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - OWA. 


“*Between You and the Weather’’ 


(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


is Panama Pate GRAND PRIZE 


Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOS'T 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS fOr ae 


icity 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 4.2% ook for retail tumter 

ealers who want moderns . 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT oo ho yet eg offices. . it 

elps you choos t f shed 

By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted > nach actie dl yor 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 

Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 

grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 
ORDER A COPY TODAY 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


BOOKS COOKS 


In Lumber Camps. 


A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder 
Useful to the cook for suggesting dishes that can be 
made of materials at hand. Pocket size. Leather bound. 
Price $1.00. 

The Lunch Room 


A guide to making and marketing lunch room foods and 
beverages, especially of the economical and appetising 
order. Cloth bound. $2.00. 

Vachon’s Economical Soups and Entrees 
An aid to using up left-overs and preventing waste. Vest 
pocket size. Leather bound. 1.00. 

Vest Pocket Vegetable Book 
Tells how to cook vegetables of all kinds. 
bound. $1.00. 

Meister’s Vest Pocket Pastry Book 
500 receipts. Cloth bound. $1.00. 


Pastry for the Restaurant 
Vest pocket size. Leather bound. 


Richards’ Pastry Book 
An all around book. Price $2.00. 


The Hotel Butcher and Carver 
Tells how to manage meats, poultry and fish to best ad- 
vantage, together with expert advice on cutting up and 
carving; also suggestions for savory dishes. 300 illus- 
trations. Cloth bound. $2.00, 

Eggs in a Thousand Ways 
Vest pocket size. $1.00. 


Whitehead’s Hotel Meat Cooking 
A book that tells so plainly how to do, that anyone can 
work from it. Price $2.00. 

Cooking for Profit 


A book written by an expert camp cook, who counts the 
cost and makes the savory dish of inexpensive materials. 
He tells in entertaining way how he overcame difficulties 
in feeding people ix country places where supplies were 
uncertain. Price $3.00. 


Whitehead’s American Pastry Cook and Baker 
‘ Instructions very plain and workable. Price $2.00. 











that should 
be more or 
less useful to 


Leather 


$1.00. 


For Sale by the 






. S48, $28.50; No. 1 rough, $22. 


While some improvement has taken place in the railroad 
situation it is still hard to get cars. The Government 
needs are given the right of way by the railroads, and 
for this reason the Government orders are greatly desired, 
tho the margin of profit on them falls below that on 
other sales. The box makers are still calling for stocks 
in liberal quantities, but they manifest a disposition to 
provide -only for the more immediate needs. They are 
also on the lookout for concessions. On the whole, the 
market is perhaps somewhat softer than it has been. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The connection with the short- 
leaf pine mills has been kept much closer than with other 
southern pines, as the stock is in quantity much closer 
at hand, so the problem is easier. This. market has tried 
always to hold the balance between all southern pines by 
buying rather indifferently of any and making it answer 
for almost anything. Stocks here are not heavy and the 
trade is steady, the big lists of some woods coming this 
way not including any shortleaf pine. The good demand 
for packing and other boxes makes such lumber pretty 
strong. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—Some wholesalers report that business 
is unusually dull, while others say they are getting more 
orders than they expected for this period of the year. July 
business was far from disappointing, say some in the 
trade, and they expect that August will make a favorable 
showing for a usually dull month. Dealers seem to be 
agreed that fall business will develop nicely and that it 
will be more than ever essential that orders be placed early 
in order to insure reasonable delivery. Transits are not 
reaching this market as freely as they did, and altho 
some weaker prices prevail on some items, as a rule the 


- yellow pine market is as strong in price as it has been. 


Shipments are heavy on old orders. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 6.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, $46.50; B 


EG, $46; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $31.50; No. 1 EG, $32.50;-. 


No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $36.50; B & better FG, $35; B FG, 
$34.50; C FG, $32; D FG, $29.50; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, 
$23; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $47; B EG, $46; 
C EG, $35.50; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; No. 2 EG, $25; 
A FG, $36; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.50; C FG, $32.25; 
D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, $22. Ceiling— 
5-inch, B & better, $30; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $21; %4-inch, 
B & better, $27.50; No. 1, $25.25; No. 2, $19; %-inch, B & 
better, $34; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $34. Partition—4-inch, B 
& better, $35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25; 6-inch, B & better, 
$38. ‘Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $24; No. 1, $21; No. 
2, $19. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $35; No. 1, $31; 
No. 2, $24. Finish—B & better surfaced—ix4-inch, $33; 
1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5- to 10-inch, $37; 1x12- 
inch, $37.50; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $40; 1%x4- to 12-inch, 
$38.50; B & ‘better, 15-inch, $38; C surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$31; 1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5- to 10-inch, $35; 1x12- 
inch, $35.50; 1%x4- to 12-inch, $37.50; 1%x4- to 12-inch, 
$37. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34.50; 1x8- 
inch, $35; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $36.50; 14x4- 
to 12-inch, $37.50; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $37. Casing & base— 
4- and 6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4- and 
6-inch, $43; 14-, 1144- and 2-inch, $48. Molding—65 percent. 
Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, 
$25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x6- 
inch, 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16- 
foot, $29; other lengths, $29.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- 
to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $20; 1x4-inch CM, $20; 1x6-inch, 
$21.50; 1Ix6-inch CM, $22. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $16.50; 1x4-inch CM, $16.50; 1x6-inch, $17; 
1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25; other lengths, $26; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other 
lengths, $27; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, 
$29; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $30; other lengths, $31; 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $28; 13/16x8, $23.50; %x10, 
$23.50; 13/16x10, $23.75; %x12, $24; 13/16x12, $24.50; No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $18.50; 13/16x8, $18.50; %4x10, 
$18.75; 13/16x10, $18.75; %x12, $19; 18/16x12, $19.25. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, 
$26; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 
1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $28; No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x10-inch, $23.50; 1x12- 
inch, $25; No. 3 (6 to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18.75; 1x10-inch, 
$19; 1x12-inch, $19.50. Car material—All 1x4- and 6-inch: 
B & better siding, $40; No. 1 siding, $33; No. 1 roofing, 
$29; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 siding, $21.50; No. 2 roofing, 
$19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6-, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 
decking, $26; No. 2 decking, $20; heart face decking, $29. 
Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 2, $3.15. Byrkit lath—4- and 
6-foot, $15.50; 8- and 10-foot, $16.50; 12-foot and longer, 
$17.50. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $37; 28-foot, $42.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 
16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37.50. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 
14-foot, $29.50; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14- 
inch, 14-foot, $25.50. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40- 
foot, $40; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, 
$28; No. 1 square E&S, $28; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$24; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, 
Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square E&S, $27.50; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $24.50; 2x10- to 10x 
10-inch, $26.15; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $29.25; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $32. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $21; No. 1 
square E&S, $20.50; rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 
1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 
2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $23. Dimension—16-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $1 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price $15.50; 14x 
14-inch, 50-foot, square E&S, $50; 16x16-inch, 50-foot, 
square E&S, $60. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—Government orders for ship 
and cantonment materials constitute the dominant market 
factor and are apparently growing in volume. There is a 
fair domestic demand for general needs, but its develop- 
ment appears to be restricted by the fact that the Govern- 
ment business ‘“‘has the call’? both on manufacture and de- 
liveries. Tho the movement is largely increased in volume 
there is continued complaint both from mills and retailers 
of a shortage of cars to handle stock required for private 
use and consumption. The accumulation of this material 
on mill yards is causing some worry, for in the cut of 
material to fill the ship schedules a large proportion of 
the timber is necessarily worked into other stock to avoid 
waste and foresighted manufacturers are pointing out 
that unless cars are provided for its shipment the mills 
may be handicapped financially and physically by the con- 
gestion of stock on their yards. Relief of this situation is 


mainly a problem of transport, for most of the mills are 

still behind with delivery of orders for general stock and 
it is believed much new business of this kind would be 

offered if reasonably prompt deliveries were made Possible. 

a are reported firm practically all the way over the 
st. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Representatives of southern 
yellow pine mills report that Government demands are 
crowding them and promise to make it necessary to ex- 
pand operations, which will be difficult under existing labor 
conditions unless the Government takes a hand in pro- 
viding workmen. The market is very strong, and altho 
some lines are not So active as usual, others are abnormally 
so and prices much higher. Noticeable are plain and 
rough boards, car material, railroad ties and oil field 
material. Some inquiries on account of fall building are 
in hand, but with the great amount of Government busi- 
ness on hand and the urgency of these orders, it is not 
clear how any great amount of commercial business can 
be taken on by the yellow pine interests. Certainly, it 
will be necessary for distributers to the retail and country 
trade greatly to augment their yard stocks or have assur- 
ance of prompt deliveries from the mills before they will 
take on much of that business, and it does not appear 
now that the railroads can promise anything in the way 
of car service later that can be depended on. 


New York, Aug. 6.—The decision made by the Govern- 
ment in its ship building program has considerably stimu- 
lated inquiries in ship building sources. Practically no 
business comes from builders, but retailers find enough 
business coming from other sources to make them eager 
to get all the yellow pine available, which condition ap- 
plies, of course, more to the yards adjacent to water facili- 
ties. Several retailers have had their stocks in desirable 
sizes purchased by buyers representing either the Govern- 
ment or southern ship builders, because the stocks have 
been shipped South on Government contract requisitions. 
The roofer demand is less active, but wholesalers report 
no transit shipments and the transportation situation is 
so uncertain that few are willing to sell for any consider- 
able period ahead, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—The commercial demand 
continues very light—lighter, in fact, than during the 
preceding week—and there is very little indication of 
buying for fall stocks, although some salesmen report 
customers looking ahead a little more now. Government 
orders are coming in every day and are proving to be 
mighty timely fer the manufacturers. If the demand 
were limited to the commercial buying there would be a 
good deal of pressure now for business as the mills are 
cutting considerably more stock than they are selling. 
An improvement in the supply of cars is reported at the pine 
mills generally and the mills are now getting their order 
files fairly well cleaned up. Shipments are handled more 
promptly than for weeks. - There is some demand for car 
material by the eastern roads, but aside from that the 
railway demand is very light, as it has been all year. 
Timbers are in good demand because of the private as 
well as Government ship building orders. Several new 
cantonments also are now resulting in orders for the 
Kansas City manufacturers. Despite the light business, 
however, the only spot on the market that shows indica- 
tions of a sag is transits. Some of the dealers have 
become discouraged over the lack of interest among the 
buyers and have made concessions, with the result that it 
is necessary now to put the price down to get orders. 
Transits are going at $3 off the list now. Number 2 inch 
stock appears to be stronger than other items of common. 
Uppers, and especially finish, are strong because of the 
light stocks at the mills. Mill shipments generally are 
holding pretty well to last week’s prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Trade was reported to be a little 
slack last week. Some dealers seem disposed to wait until 
their stocks begin to move more freely before buying more, 
disregarding the prospects of a severe car shortage, 
which, it is pretty generally agreed, is bound to come. 
Prices on mill shipments continue to remain generally 
firm, altho here and there is a note of weakness. The 
market for transit cars continues to lag, and prices gen- 
erally are weak. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—More buying for speculative 
purposes has manifested itself during the last week than 
has been reported for several months and dealers say 
that there is an increasing tendency to buy ahead, at- 
tributed to an expected scarcity of rail tonnage later in 
the season and the prospect of higher prices with the in- 
creasing consumption of the wood by the Government. 
Buyers have found it. possible to secure stock at more 
advantageous prices than usual by taking stock offered in 
transit. Dimension stock is receiving the greatest atten- 
tion from consumers, being used largely in factory exten- 
sion work and the erection of new mills. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The market is quiet but reason- 
ably firm, despite the universal lassitude always expe- 
rienced when the mercury is trying to burst the top.of the 
thermometer, and many members of the trade enjoy 
their well-earned vacations. Within the last few days 
dealers who were recently commenting upon the lessened 
effort necessary to get lumber shipped are again com- 
plaining that their problem is not finding customers but 
coaxing the railroads to deliver what they have already 
sold. The wholesale yards, however, do fairly well with 
longleaf dimension, as there is still a considerable volume 
of industrial construction under way. Other lines, such 
as flooring, partition etc., are quiet on account of the 
slackness of residential building and the recent movement 
of old orders which has left most retail yards fairly well 
supplied.. Such sales of partition as are being made are on 
the basis of $41 to $44 for B & better, %x3%4-inch. Number 
2 common is offered down to $30 for 1x6-inch, but that is 
not stimulating the buying. Flooring is steady at the fol- 
lowing prices: Quarter sawn A, $55 to $57; quarter sawn 
B, $50 to $55; quarter sawn C, $42 to $46. 4 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 7.—Car supply has been better 
than for some weeks. The improvement is particularly 
noticeable in Georgia and Tennessee, and as a consequence 
delayed business is being caught up with. Strictly local 
trade is quiet. Yards are not inquiring for new material 
and appear to have about all they need for the present. 
Manufacturing lines, however, are taking much low grade 
stock. . 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8—A temporary increase in car 
supply at the mills has occurred, which enables the pro- 
ducers to catch up to some extent with their old orders. 
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Some of them, however, have heavy orders to fill from 
the Government and are advising the wholesalers here 
that they will have nothing to offer for a time. The local 
market shows less activity than common, because of a 
slackening in the building trade. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—From the Georgia pine field the 
reports are much the same as they have been for some 
time. The demand in some directions does not seem to 
exceed moderate proportions, while in others it attains a 
volume that is regarded as highly gratifying. Construc- 
tion work of the ordinary kind appears to move along far 
more deliberately than some months ago, and new under- 
takings of the kind are not entered into in any great 
number. The Government, however, is still in the market 
for large quantities of lumber, and this serves to keep the 
situation good. The range of prices on the whole is quite 
well sustained, and the outlook seems encouraging. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—A fairly good business prevails with 
cypress for this time of year. There seems to be good 
inquiry coming from the country yards and factory trade 
is more than naturally would be expected for August. 
It is still difficult to get prompt shipment, as most of 
the mills have not yet caught up on old orders. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6.—The trade rules firm and 
strong. Buying by dealers is fairly good. Rural dealers 
are especially liberal buyers. Shipments are coming out 
better as the result of improved car supply. Eastern 
orders are still one of the best features. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Demand is brisk for all lines 
of cypress, amg with stocks low and shipments far below 
what is being called for manufacturers and distributers 
feel warranted in adhering to the new and higher quota- 
tions put out a week ago. More cars are needed to take 
eare of the business and the trade is seriously hampered 
just at a time when a large volume of business could be 
done. All the planing mills and box factories are in need 
of lumber, and the call from the country trade grows more 
urgent as the season advances. Prices are firm at the 
recent advances, and with a strong tendency toward 
higher levels. 


New York, Aug. 6.—The buying power is good, notwith- 
standing the lull in orders from woodworking mills and 
factories, dependent upon building for their activity. 
Special business is good and some sizes are practically out 
of the market. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7..-The cypress mills are getting 
their order files straightened out somewhat now and are 
in better shape to handle orders, altho they still are ac- 
cepting only limited amounts of business and are turning 
down anything that does not suit their stocks. Cars still 
are very scarce in most of the cypress districts and ship- 
ments are being delayed as a result. Most items are 
higher than a week ago, the advance varying from slight 
increases to several dollars a thousand. Jnquiries are 
somewhat livelier than they have been and the breaking 
of the drouth probably will result in .a considerable fur- 
ther increase in the demand which even now is heavy 
enough to keep the manufacturers all as_ bountifully 
supplied with orders as they care to be. There is a 
steady call for cypress from the factories. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Altho there is little activity in 
house building in this part of the country, it has been 
so long since cypress could be shipped promptly that few 
of the retail yards have anything like well assorted stocks 
on hand, The result is that many would like to place 
orders if they could be assured of getting the lumber 
within a reasonable time. Generally wholesalers do not 
seek new business, instead devoting their efforts to clear- 
ing up orders which have been on their books for some 
weeks. The signs recently mentioned of probable im- 
provement in shipments have been of brief duration. 
This week it is the old story of delayed shipments annoy- 
ing to the last degree. Anyone who can deliver a car of 
cypress immediately can get materially more than the 
following quotations maintained on ordinary mill ship- 
ments: Ones and twos, 4/4, $56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, $58 
to $59; 8/4, $63 to $64; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36 to $38; 5/4 and 
6/4, $44 to $46. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—The Louisiana red cypress mar- 
ket continues firm, and the recent advances have had no 
apparent check on the demand, which continues good. 
Further advances are expected, especially on low grade 
material, manufacturers in the East being heavy buyers 
of lumber for boxes. Box material is especially strong 
and prices seem to be the least consideration. St. Louis 
being plentifully supplied with cars, dealers here have 
been in a most desirable position. Stocks at the mills are 
reported to be badly broken. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—Car supply, for some time the 
controlling market factor, is reported somewhat improved 
and there has been some relief of the order-file conges- 
tion. Demand rules strong, but many of the mills are still 
limiting acceptance of new business to items of which 
they have available supplies unsold and on which there is 
some hope of reasonably prompt shipment. Mill stocks 
of unsold stuff continue broken and it is reported that 
supplies in dealers’ hands are in pretty much the same 
fix. Prices are reported steady al around. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—Because of the heavy demands 
upon yellow pine for special Government work and the 
comparative scarcity of such stocks cypress continues to 
attract attention outside of its own particular sphere to 
which it is normally confined, and the movement attains 
proportions that are very gratifying to the producers. 
The latter are able to place the output of their mills 
without difficulty, and the requirements referred to give 
the advantage of insuring immediate shipment. This en- 
ables the trade to bear with equanimity any deficiency in 
the distribution that may prevail on-account of the lag- 
sing in construction work for private account and imparts 
a measure of stiffness to values that makes very attractive 
profits certain. The local yards are without extensive ac- 
cumulations, and there is considerable interest manifested 
in the offers of lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Stocks here are light and it may 
be that fact which gives prices a firmer turn than the 
average of lumber. Those who handle it call it good lum- 
ber to have and they would be glad of more of it. The 
movement from the South is slow and promises to be 
slewer as the season advances. Strong prices come in 
from the mills, so that the yards that handle it will hold 
to what they have. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 8.—Strikes at the shingle mills in the 
West account more than any other reason for keeping 
red cedar shingle prices up in this market. No change 
is shown from last week, red cedar clears still selling 
for $4.71 and stars $3.57, Chicago basis. White cedars 
and extras are being quoted at $4.40 to $4.45 and standards 
$3.20, Chicago basis. These prices show a 10-cent drop 
on standards. Lath remain scarce and high in price. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 3.—Eastern buyers are still with- 
holding their shingle orders, and the market naturally is 
weaker than conditions warrant. Production is very low, 
practically 80 percent of the mills being down. Stars are 
quoted at $2.50 to $2.60, and clears at $3.50 to $3.60. East- 
ern buyers who expect buying at a lower market are 
liable to be disappointed, as rising costs make lower prices 
impossible. One manufacturer offered $21 a thousand for 
cedar logs this week, or about twice the normal value of 
the logs. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is unsettled because of the light demand. A start of 
fall buying undoubtedly would brace up the market very 
quickly, but there are no signs yet of the fall buying 
starting. However, so long as the strike situation on the 
Coast continues as it now is there is little chance for 
any considerable sag in prices, as very few of the mills 
want orders. When it became known that a strike was 
to be called many of the mills put out transit cars rather 
than to accept mill shipment business, believing that the 
strike would cause a better demand from buyers, who 
were seeking cover, but the buying did not materialize 


and now the transits are nearing reconsignment points 
and must be turned. In some instances these transits 
are being sold at less than cost to escape demurrage. 
Clears are harder to get than stars and are relatively 
stronger. Stars are being quoted at $2.45 to $2.50, Coast 
basis, and clears at $3.40 to $3.45. The call for red cedar 
siding is very light and prices are firm, 





- New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—Demand for cypress shingles, 
while there has been some seasonal slackening, still out- 
runs supply. Mill stocks rule low and broken in assort- 
ment in spite of the restrictions upon acceptances and the 
effort to accumulate stocks. Cypress lath are in better 
supply, but find ready sale and acceptances are limited 
to mixed car business by most mills. Prices rule steady as 
they were. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—Handlers of shingles and lath 
here continue to report a very fair inquiry for both 
products, tho it is to be said that the local requirements 
do not attain impressive dimensions at this time because of 
the slowing up of house construction. Prices for both 
products, however, are quite well maintained, and it can 
not be said that the local yards have extensive stocks on 
hand. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Retailers are not sending out 
many shingles just now and the consequence is that few 
of them are buying. Wholesalers and manufacturers who 
are pretty well supplied are disposed to be rather concilia- 
tory in quoting on new business. White cedar extras are 
offered this week at $4.80, altho some people still ask 10 
cents more. For white cedar clears $4.30 to $4.40 is 
quoted. The red cedar shingle market also is somewhat 
weak, fair makes being offered here at $4.85. Lath are 
quiet, but the manufacturers hold their quotations fairly 
firm. For 15-inch lath most sellers continue to ask $5, 
altho some will shade this figure 10 cents. For 1%-inch 
lath the regular quotation is now $4.75. There are few' 
calls for furring and prices show some weakness. As little 
as $26 is taken for 2-inch and 3-inch is moving at $1 less. 
Clapboards are very quiet, but the supply is so limited 
that no trouble is encountered in holding quotations firm. 
For spruce quotations are: Extras, $56 to $60; clears, $54 
to $56. 
















Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Truck by the utilization of all 
energy —all power — generated 
by the Duplex motor. 


The front wheels pull with 
just as great driving power as 
the rear wheels push because 
the motor power is evenly dis- 
tributed to all four wheels. The 
maximum of energy generated 
is actually utilized—the front 
wheels exerting a constant, 
smooth and continuous pull, 
while the rear wheels exert a 
constant and continuous push. 


The front wheels are workers 
—not slackers. They not only 
carry 40 per cent of the load, but 
pull their share of the burden. 

Because all four wheels work, 
power wastage is eliminated to 
the lowest possible minimum. 


And haulage costs are reduced 
—Duplex gasoline consumption 
being one-third less and tire 
mileage one-third greater than 
that of rear wheel drive trucks 
of similar capacity. 

The Duplex method of dis- 
tributing the power to all four 
wheels makes possible a simple 
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ANTON WASTE of 
W power is abolished in the 


‘Front Wheels Pull 


Roduce Haulage Costs 
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construction throughout, the 
chassis. 

As a result, excessive weight 
is eliminated—a reduction in the 
number of parts being possible. 

In addition to having fewer 
parts to get out of order, the 
even application of power in the 
Duplex naturally results in a 
reduction of shocks and operat- | 
ing strains inseparable from the [7 
rear wheel drive truck. This © 
means longer life and higher ig 
continuous efficiency from both | 
power plant and driving me- é 
chanism. ad 

The Duplex is dependable. It © 
is never stalled by the wayside. 
It is always on the job—24 
hours per day if necessary. The © 
Duplex is performing titanic © 
haulage tasks throughout the © 
country—and is not only hauling | 
capacity loads—3%4 tons—but © 
because of its tremendous draw- © 
bar pull makes the use of trail- a 
ers both practical and econom- | 
ical. 

If you would reduce your 
haulage costs to the absolute 
minimum, let us send you our ©) 
catalog and give you facts and 
figures for your particular busi- © 
ness. 


DUPLEX TRUCK 
COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Address all communications to Dept. 133 ‘ 
% 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The trade is quiet, but prices 
are strong. It is reported that about 80 percent of the 
Pacific coast mills are shut down. As the mill owners 
appear to be disposed to resist the strikes it may be some 
time before the flow of new stock is steady again. It is 
certain that there is no great amount of them in the 
East, for they gave out before the lakes opened and the 
receipts so far have been so light that but for the light 
demand the prices must have gone much higher, which 
they may do still. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 7.—With the Coast mills 
gradually recovering from the strike and the prospects 
promising for the resumption of full operations shortly 
comes the announcement that a decided decrease in prices 
has asserted itself. Red cedars are being offered at 20 
cents off the lists quoted a week ago. The weakness in 
prices is believed to have been augmented by cars arriving 
at diversion points, providing more stock for storage pur- 
poses than was previously available. Demand is showing 
sluggish tendencies and the greatest amount of buying is 
of the kind for prompt delivery. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 6.—Prices quoted here and 
received from the Coast show a constant upward tendency, 
owing to the strike situation and the consequent curtail- 
ment of supplies. The business is much lighter than for 
a normal season, but it looks as tho there would be diffi- 
culty in getting stock to fill orders this fall. 





Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 3.—Despite the fact that three- 
fourths of the red cedar shingle mills are shut down be- 
cause of labor troubles, and logs are very scarce and condi- 
tions such that there should be a stiff market, the market 
is weaker. Prices to the trade are reported here today at 
about $2.40 for stars and $3.40 for clears, with some varia- 
tion depending upon individual conditions. A large num- 
ber of transits are reported to have been offering. There 
is no end in sight yet for the labor troubles. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6.—The shingle market shows more 
strength. Buying by dealers is better, as surplus stocks 
are lower, and prices have advanced as a result. Clears 
are now quoted at $5 and stars at $3.45. The lath trade 
is rather active and prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—With a light volume of busi- 
ness prices hold firmly on shingles, with cedars scarce aid 
the situation as to pine and cypress unchanged from last 
week. There is a somewhat better inquiry for lath, and 
a better supply of cypress to meet it, but the other kinds 
are scarce. All prices are firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—There is a strong market here 
for anything at all desirable in packing lumber. Good 
prices are obtained even for very ordinary boxing and 
crating stock. Dealers who have sold 13/16-inch white 
pine shooks at $35 in Boston territory think they have 
done well, while it is a fact that a contract just closed 
for a big quantity was put thru at nearly $5 higher. 
Some munitions concerns will pay more for spruce shooks 
than for pine, as the former are heavier and stronger, 
whereas ordinary spruce shook and box board quotations 
run about 4 or 5 percent under the best white pine. White 
pine box boards, round edge, inch, sell at $25 to $27, accord- 
ing to quality and the urgency of the buyer. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 8.—There is only one difficulty in 
the box trade—the scarcity of men. It seems to be the 
notion of all sorts of men and boys that they can do a 
little work in a box shop and quit at any time without any 
consideration whatever for the business. So the pro- 
prietor never knows when he can fill an order or do any 
work. The demand for shooks has been good all the 
season and it promises to increase, for the canning fac- 
tories are preparing to do a record business. So far as 
they could get green stuff they have already done so. 
This will alone make shooks active and strong. Lumber is 
rather plentiful, especially as very low grades are now 
acceptable. This market is inclined to stick to white 
pine for shooks, except for large-sized packages, where 
low-grade hardwoods are used. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Shook mill operators 
are literally buried with orders. A number of them have 
booked so much business that they are now turning down 
further offerings until they are in a position to take up 
new business with advantage to their customers and 
themselves. Operators are not disposed to take on too 
much business at the prevailing quotations, being of the 
opinion that higher prices may be exacted of the pro- 
ducers for the stock to be required by them in filling orders 
beyond those already booked. The excessive demand is 
being augmented by orders from canning factories and 
fruit producers and operators say that they are in the 
niidst of the greatest rush that they ever experienced. 
Stock is in better supply, but the greatest difficulty is 
manifesting itself in the scarcity of labor. A leading 
operator said today that there is enough business offered 
here to keep twenty-five mills busy. 


EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Buyers of eastern pine find 
difficulty in picking up sizable lots. Most small oper- 
ators have already sold their logs and the large mills 
that make a practice of selecting their best logs and 
turning all the rest into box lumber have already closed 
contracts for their output, or have comparatively light 
stecks. Good widths and thicknesses of the best butt 
cuts are especially scarce and prices show an upward 
tendency. Eastern mills are receiving inquiries which 
under ordinary transportation conditions would probably 
go to the western pine men. Because of the wide latitude 
in widths and lengths of eastern pine now offered it is 
hard to quote, but quotations are fairly within the follow- 
ing range: Number 1 barn and better, 4/4, $50 to $55; No. 2 
barn and better, $40 to $45; No. 3 barn and better, $32 to 
$35; log run, square edge, grading box and better, 4/4, 
$30 to $34; 8/4, $35 to $40; round edge, 4/4, $25 to $27; 15¢- 
inch, 8/4 and 12/4, $28 to $31 and higher if the run of stock 
is extra good; selected box and better, round edge, 8/4 
and 12/4, $35 to $50, according to the care with which 
the stock is selected. Coffin manufacturers, house finish 
mills and door, sash and blind factories are paying good 
prices for prompt shipments of attractive lots of eastern 
pine. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
partment at the following rates: eicoes 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 





WONDERFUL 


Is the power of the classified ads. Thousands and ° 
i 8s of people ADVERTISD and get what they 
want. 

Our readers study the Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
sumers, employers and people seeking employment etc. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 


THER GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
RICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their re- 
— wants and are brought into touch with each 
other. 

The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads 
in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is 
the vast number of replies handled daily ; ae a day 
nasser without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN. 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, 
skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, book- 
keepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, esti- 
mators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill superin- 
tendents, managers of departments. If you want a 
situation or would like advancement, advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is the 
time. We reach the people. 

If you do not want anything— 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
timber lands, lumber, shingles, business opportunities, 
as well as those desirous of selling; sellers of second- 
hand machinery, logging railroad equipment, and those 
in need of such equipment. To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance, 


AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED 
The name of firms in Mississippi or Alabama who buy lumber 
on commission basis. We are in need of stock, and would 
like to get in touch with reliable concerns. 
Address “A, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LEATHER 
For hand leathers and lumbermen’s aprons. Low prices. 
Write us. Large number double re-constructed leather belts 
for sale. ATLANTIC MFG. CO., Wilmington, Del. 


A FIRST CLASS RETAIL LUMBER & COAL 
Business for sale in a small central Mont. town, no compe- 
tition, doing a fine business. Reasons for. selling is sickness. 

Address “A. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT FOR LOCOMOTIVES AND 
a of the LUMBER MINERAL CO., Arbo, Miss., on 
page 77. 
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WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON C0O.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TOBUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong a organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Young man preferred, thoroughly familiar with manufacture 
and sale of Long Leaf Yellow Pine, export and interior. 
Must be willing to look after details when necessary and be 
a good correspondent and capable of handling salesmen. Will 
not tolerate drinking. State experience, age, married or sin- 
gle, and give references in your reply. Also state how long 
with former employers and reason for making change. 
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WANTED—RAILROAD CAR STOCK BUYER 
Familiar with good producing territory. State age, married or 
single, experience had, where gained and amount can purchase 
per month, and salary expected. ; 

Address “A. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT, MACHINIST 


Filer and Machine Operators for hardwood fl g 
planing mill work. re er nee 
Address 


22 








“A. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN CAPABLE 
Of figuring estimates from country inquiries by large St. 
Louis wholesale sash and door house. Address, giving age 
references, experience and salary wanted, j 
“A. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER. 
And office assistant having yellow pine jobbing experience and 
familiar with personal buying and selling, also by corre- 
spondence, and able to handle the department in the absence 
of general manager. Give age, reference, experience and 
salary desired, in strict confidence. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
One familiar with Yellow Pine consuming territory. State 
Reference and Salary first letter. F 

Address 











“A. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN STENOGRAPHER 
For General Office work competent to check reports and handle 
collection correspondence. Highest references required. Give 
age, experience and salary expected. 

Address C. E, SHARP LUMBER CO., Woodward, Okla. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT. 
One who understands grading hardwood and softwoods. One 
capable of being assistant to Manager. o 

dress “W. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED — CAPABLE LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
And office assistant. Give references. 
Address “A, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


MAN AND WIFE 
To run sawmill boarding house. Everything first class. Good 
opportunity for the right kind of a man. 
Apply “HOTEL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 





WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails-etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. Pub- 
lished every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR 


Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment will be the best way to get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL STOCK 

To finance a central electric power and by-products saving 
plant. Seventy square miles of coal beds, with mines opened, 
showing a vein of coal six feet thick at the back of the plant. 
Good proposition to salesman and investor. Literature and 
leads free. Special inducement to foremen and _ superin- 
tendents to sell stock to employes. Further information, 
address MISS. OIL & GAS CO., Reform, Miss. 


YOU READ THESE ADS 
If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MEN WANTED 
If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch the employees’ column each 
week. Good jobs for the right men. 
— LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Yellow Pine Band Sawyer. One who is capable of bringing 
up the cut of a rig, and also increasing the amount of bill 
timber. To a man who can do this we are willing to pay the 
very best wages, with a good bonus. The right man can earn 
eight or ten dollars per day. 

dress “A, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CABINET MAKERS AND BENCH MEN 
And Moulder Machine Men. We can use a number of experi- 
enced and capable workers, and offer steady employment 
under excellent working conditions. 

MONTAGUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS SAWYERS 
For ee ac age 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 Soutb 





Address “ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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